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TOO GOOD FOR HIM." 



CHAPTER L 

REX REVBRDOIT. 

Some years ago, some time about the year of our Lord 
eighteen hundred and twenty-four, there was living on his 
own estate of Blackleigh Thorpe Grange, in the county of 
Sussex, a gentleman of the name of Reverdon. His own 
estate it most decidedly was, for he had paid for it with his 
own money ; but it had not descended to him from a long 
line of unblemished ancestry. Indeed, I am glad that it is 
not part of my task here to trace the Reverdon pedigree for 
you, for though doubtless Benjamin Reverdon had had some 
sort of a father, who had possessed himself of a similar com- 
modity, yet I am afraid I should find it troublesome work to 
disinter their names, callings, and occupations from the 
records of the past, since they did not care themselves to 
leave any for the satisfaction of their descendants. It is suffi- 
cient for my story that the Mr Reverdon I write of was a 
gentleman — a gentleman to speak to, and a gentleman to look 
at, though he possessed no beauty. 

With a figure rather under than over the middle height, 
and now carrying its fifty years with an assumption of cor- 
pulence, a large, good-humoured countenance, with regular, 
but insignificant features and scanty light hair, vflakk \xs\.^ ^ 
. decided tendency to red, his only redeeming gtac© "w^ ^ ^^ 
pf bright blue eyes, wldch. were very mirthivxl oc(i»sAft'CiS^% 
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and occasionally very grave, but at all times looked thoroughly 
good, and benevolent, and true. 

So appeared Mr Benjamin Reverdon in the eyes of the 
natives of the hamlet of Blackleigh Thorpe, when he bought 
(to their great annoyance) " The Grange " estate, which had 
belonged to old Admiral Knyvett, and been in the possession 
of the Knyvetts for centuries past, from the hands of his 
reckless nephew and heir, who was obHged to seU hiS;J)irth- 
right to keep himself out of the Queen's BencL For JBlack- 
leigh Thorpe Grange to pass into the possession of a stranger 
was crime sufficient for the knowledge of the Blackleigh 
Thorpeians ; but when it came to be known that the stranger 
was a bachelor, their indignation knew no bounds. A bachelor 
to preside at " The Grange," whose hospitalities far and wide 
had always been the eddying current which had alone pre- 
vented the stream of Blackleigh Thorpe society from becoming 
stagnant ! Of the wealth of the new comer they had no 
cause to complain. Some estimate of it might be made from 
the splendid stud he brought with him to occupy " The 
Grange" stables, — ^from the retinue of servants, the costly 
furniture, the improvements on the estate which immediately 
followed his entrance upon his possession. And their esti- 
mate was not at fault. Mr Reverdon was enormously rich. 
He had been a West Indian planter, and his coffee and sugar 
had not failed. From a young boy he had had his dwelling 
in that land where yellow fever and chronic dysentery hide 
themselves in foggy airs, which feel refreshingly cool to the 
brow, and amongst rank vegetation, which looks refreshingly 
green to the eye, but over each of which the hot sun streams 
and draws out poison for those who are tempted to linger in 
such scenes. 

It had been home to him, the only home he could remem- 
ber, and England, his native land, was the stranger country. 
His plantations chiefly lay in Martinique and St Domingo, — 
fair enough to look upon both of them, and there he had 
Jived and escaped all perils of death, and reached his half 
century with a tolerable allowance of health, and a more than 
tolerable allowance of money. He had formed no ties, no 
connexion there, and his parents had been long since dead ; 
BO he threw up business in his own person, and confiding the 
fiare of his numerous plantations and mills to a trusty over- 
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seer, turned his thoughts and his steps towards England. It 
was all new to him, but a rich man does not long want 
friends ; there were plenty found willing and eager to assist 
the wealthy planter in his choice of a residence ; and it was 
not long after it had been decided by Jack Knyvett's legal 
advisers that " The Grange " must positively go to the hiun- 
mer, that Mr Reverdon struck the right nail on the head, and 
secured it to himself. But there was no wife to do the hon- 
ours of ** The Grange." The master of the house was quite 
as alive to the evil of the vacant appointment as his circle of 
acquaintance was. He had come home with the full inten- 
tion of marrying, but he had stayed first in London, and in 
the height of the season, and somehow it had changed his 
wishes in that direction. He had seen so much beauty there, 
so many pretty, innocent-looking girls, so many handsome, 
stately women, that ordinary mortals looked more than ordi- 
nary after them. For to his eyes — ^which for so many years 
had only encountered married specimens of the sex, most of 
them piilled down by sickness or the climate — ^these beauties 
of the Row, which to us are such familiar, everyday sights, 
appeared almost like creatures from another sphere, and he 
wa« simple enough— poor dear man !— to imagine that they 
were far beyond his reacL He was simple enough — not 
having lived in the pale of London society, and had the pri- 
vilege of occasionally peeping behind the scenes — ^to consider 
his fifty years on the one hand, and his general appearance 
on the other, as obstacles to his obtaining the hand of some 
fair, fresh young creature of eighteen in matrimony. He was 
sadly behind the world. The Belgravian correspondence had 
not been published then, you know, or he would have taken 
his fifteen thousand a year joyfully in one hand, and with 
the other pointed out which of the houris he desired to make 
his own. But he was so utterly ignorant and uninformed on 
these vital points, that he actually left town to settle at " The 
Grange," without so much as trying to get an introduction to 
any one of them. If a thought of their various charms crossed 
his mind he would put it away with a sigh, to the remem- 
brance of his own years and his unpolished exterior. 

" I ought to have come home twenty years ago," he would 
say to himself, " and then there might have "been b^otcl^ <3a»xi^^ 
for me. As it is^ the sooner I go into the countTy \3aft\>^\X«tI 
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But here he found that single-handed his attempts at hospi- 
tality failed. Mr Reverdon might make himself as agreeable 
as he chose ; he might give the most perfect dinners, sub- 
scribe munificently to the Sussex foxhounds, become a patron 
of every charity suggested to him, lay the contents of his hot- 
houses and conservatories at the feet of every lady within a 
radius of ten nules, stiU, as long as " The Grange " was with- 
out a mistress, its doors were a closed mystery to the fairer 
portion of the community, and the fairer portion grumbled. 
All — ^perhaps excepting a few mammas who had daughters to 
dispose of, and who hoped the evil might be remedied at some 
future day — doing their best meanwhile to further it. 

I don't think the Countess of Littletin grumbled at the 
vacancy being yet unfilled, when she invited Mr Reverdon to 
dinner day after day, when she could so ill afford it, and 
trotted out her daughters — Lady Maria, Lady Charlotte, and 
Lady Mary Hopeaway — for his approval. The Littletin estates 
joined " The Grange " — ^there was only the park between 
them, and every square inch of that park was mortgaged, as 
all the world knew ; for the earl and countess, not originally 
blessed with too much money, had found their family growing 
up and their fortune going down at one and the same time, 
making a very neck-and-neck affair of the proceeding. With 
five sons out in the world, but not out as regarded their 
parents' pockets, and three unmarried daughters, who did not 
possess any decided advantages of beauty, it is not to be 
wondered at if poor Lady Littletin did occasionally sigh as 
she glanced up "The Grange" carriage drive, and caught 
some glimpse of the luxury and comfort which everything 
belonging to that establishment denoted. For it had come 
to this with the Earl and Countess of Littletin, that hospi- 
tality was almost a forgotten word between them, because the 
revenues of Barren Court barely served to pay their weekly 
bills, and left no surplus for entertaining strangers. But her 
ladyship argued, and justly, that it does sometimes pay to 
lay a small fish as bait for a larger one, and on that principle 
she acted — and succeeded. For though Mr Reverdon had 
been rather put off the scent of matrimony by the sight of 
those (as he thought) unobtainable beauties which he had 
seen in London, he was not blind to the fact that the only 
thing he wanted was a wife 3 he was not blind either to thg 
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fact that the mixture of a little blue blood would do no harm 
to his own — and the blood of the Hopeaways was unmistakc- 
ably blue. So he put that other thought away from him 
resolutely, like a brave man as he was, and waited to see 
what the present had for him. Here were three scions of 
aristocracy, not unrelated to royalty itself, and none of them 
past child-bearing, if not exactly offered to him, at least 
silently paraded for his inspection and approval So he took 
courage and made his choice. Here he showed that he was 
not devoid of taste, for he selected the best-looking of the 
three. Lady Charlotte ; and, after a due and decent amount 
of courtship, asked her hand in marriage, which offer was 
immediately accepted on the part of the earl and countess. 
Now the tide of popularity turned in favour of Mr Benjamin 
Reverdon. If the Earl and Countess of Littletin could give 
him their daughter, what ought the Blackleigh Thorpeians 
not to do in the shape of kow-tooing before the newly-married 
pair 1 And, accordingly. Lady Charlotte and Mr Reverdon 
were the reigning idols of the surrounding county for some 
months after their nuptials. 

All this time I have scarcely mentioned the bride. If her 
heart was in her marriage I cannot tell you ; succeeding 
events seemed to say. No. There had been talk of another 
suitor some time before that, — a younger, handsomer man, 
with the same disadvantage of being a commoner, and the 
extra disadvantage of possessing very little money. The 
lectures of the Countess of Littletin to her daughter on that 
occasion had been beautiful to listen to. To hear her speak 
you would have imagined her some noble creature, who would 
not have hesitated to sacrifice every personal feeling for the 
better upholding of the exalted station she occupied — and all 
that constituted her own happiness, for the good of the name 
she bore. A Hopeaway to marry a commoner ! A Hopeaway 
to forget her rank ! A Hopeaway to bring a blemish into the 
family pedigree, — a blemish for which she would be disgraced 
to generations unborn ! The countess' bursts of enthusiastic 
indignation were sublime ; poor Lady Charlotte listened and 
obeyed, and the handsome young commoner, with thick muddy 
blood in his veins, (thick and muddy at least compared to \Xia 
cobalt washings which did duty for blood in ttift lA\.V\fe^\\i'e»^ 
was sent awsj to make a fortune if he coxild, aad ^ iat^^\» 
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his misfortune as he might. But people said that Lady Char- 
lotte had looked thinner since that time, and talked less. She 
was not a talkative person, I should imagine, at any time ; 
years after the period of which I am speaking, when she had 
passed her premiere jeunesse, she was a hard-featured, silent 
woman. But she was always aristocratic looking. At the 
time she married Mr Reverdon she was eight-and-twenty ; a 
tall, slight, angular woman, with dark eyes and hair, and a 
high nose, a pale complexion, and a reserved, haughty disposi- 
tion. She did not enter her new home with many ideas of 
being happy there. I do not think they either of them ex- 
pected that. The marriage had been a very satisfactory bar- 
gain ; the settlements on the part of the bridegroom magni- 
ficent ; the trousseau, the only possession brought by the 
bride, pronounced perfect. Lady Charlotte Hopeaway had 
got a husband, and Mr Reverdon had got a mistress for 
Blackleigh Thorpe Grange — voild, tout ; and what could you 
want more % 

A couple of years went by, — years, I expect, very empty of 
enjoyment to either party, though the renewed hospitalities 
of " The Grange" had given entire satisfaction to the sur- 
rounding county families ; and then a new actor came upon 
the stage — a gentleman long looked for and much coveted by 
Mr Reverdon — no less a personage than my hero himself, his 
son and heir. It is a general supposition that when married 
people do not care much for one another, the birth of a baby 
has a very good effect in uniting the parents' hearts more 
closely together. It ought to do so, but I do not believe it 
does. I have oftener seen the child of such parents become a 
bone of contention between them, and the cause of greater 
estrangement than otherwise. It was so with the son of Lady 
Charlotte and Mr Reverdon. The father received the infant 
with such unmitigated delight that the mother avoided all 
rhapsodies on the subject. Mr Reverdon, as years went on, 
made such a point of spoiling him in his indulgent love, that 
Lady Charlotte adopted the opposite plan of opposing the 
child's most innocent desires. He had been baptized by the 
high-sounding names of Reginald Hopeaway Reverdon, after 
his august grandfather, and amongst his sponsors he could 
boast of two with handles to their names ; but because Lady 
Charlotte liked to mouth the long names, as if they were the 
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best part of the child and the only part which belonged to 
herself, her husband took delight in curtailing them to simple 
'* Bex," and as " Eex '' my hero was always known. At this 
period of his life, that is to say when he was about seven 
years old, he was a very nice-looking little boy, tall for his age 
and very fair, with his father's bright blue eyes and his fathePs 
red hair, considerably deepened by a mixture of the darker 
shade of his mother's. But he was a freckled child — ^as fair 
skin and red hair will freckle — and his mother said he was very 
plain, and all the more so because he was like his father, and 
used to grow quite angry when strangers praised his personal 
appearance and said he gave promise of great beauty. 

As if a son of Benjamin Reverdon could ever be hand* 
some, even with all the advantage which a dash of Littletin 
blood could give himl So she thought, if she did not 
say. In the meanwhile, the father and son were all in all to 
one another. Whether Mr Reverdon had any presentiment, 
at this time, that he should not be spared to see his son grow 
up, — whether any symptoms of the disease which killed him 
had shown themselves beforehand and warned him of the 
probable issue, I know not, but he could not bear to part with 
Rex in order that he might go to school, and had a tutor at 
home for him instead. Then when lesson time was over, and 
Lady Charlotte had gone out driving in stately misery by 
herself, or was sitting in her drawing-room in starched silence, 
brooding over Heaven knows what, Mr Reverdon would take 
his way to the open country on horseback, his little son on a 
pony by his side, or he would walk in the woods or siuxound- 
ing fields, with Rex's hand fast clinging to his own. 

The last few years had aged Mr Reverdon very much ; he 
said it was the English climate ; I believe it was Lady Char- 
lotte ; and Rex was the only thing that had kept him alive 
till then. But even Rex failed at last. When he was nearly 
eight years old, his father died; not suddenly, but by a 
lingering illness which crept about him, little by little, till 
the flame of life was quite exhausted and flickered out. I do 
not know what was its exact nature. The doctors called it a 
general breaking-up of the system, brought on prematurely 
by a long residence in the West Lidies ; but my own opinioa 
I have told you before. 

Whatever it was, it bad the power toloIll'bMCL\ wA^t^a 
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soft summer's evening, when the air was still alive with insect 
life, and heavy with the exhaled perfume of rifled flowers, 
with his arms around Bex, his cheek pressed close to the fair 
young face of his child, the soul of Benjamin Reverdon passed 
quietly to its account. 

Peace to his ashes ! we shall not look upon a better man in 
these pages again. Not even the fact of her husband dying 
could rouse Lady Charlotte from her apathy \ she did what 
was required of her, but she did no more. Her mourning 
was as deep as if she had lost her life's happiness with him, 
and the Blackleigh Thorpeians said that " dear Lady Charlotte 
looked the very picture of what a widow ought to be ; " but 
I do not find that she loved the dead man's son any the better 
that he was left solely dependent upon her for love. Indeed, 
she became more indifferent to him than less. He stood be- 
tween her — ^this commoner's son — ^and a great deal of wealth. 
Mr Beverdon had been a business man all his life. His 
will was properly drawn, up and witnessed. Proper guardians 
were appointed to see after his son's interests, for Mr 
Beverdon had not lived in England for ten years without 
making influential friends, and the bulk of the property was 
to descend to Bex. I have said before what this property was. 
The will bequeathed the estate of " The Grange," with an 
Income of ten thousand a year, to the son, whilst the remain- 
ing five thousand made a handsome residue for the widow, and 
was left to her unconditionally, and for her sole use and 
benefit. Nothing therefore could be more satisfactory, as far 
as money was concerned. Every one thought the widow would 
continue to reside on the estate, superintending the education 
of her son, and looking after his interests at the same time, 
but every one was mistaken. When she mentioned to Mr 
Miller, one of Bex's guardians, her intention of sending him 
to school at once, and that gentleman commenced a remon- 
strance. Lady Charlotte soon stopped him — 

" When I have decided upon a thing, my dear sir, I am 
accustomed to see it carried out. Beginald is, I am sorry to 
say, not a boy who could advantageously be brought up at 
home under a mother's eye ; he has much in him that I 
should wish to see uprooted. He has been a great deal 
.spoiled by the late Mr Beverdon. I am quite determined 
that a public school is the best place for him." 
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She gained ber way, and I have no doubt it was tlio best 
thing for him after all. If his father had lived, he would have 
made a milk-sop of the boy ; had his mother kept him under 
her sway, she would have broken his spirit with unkindnesH 
and want of sympathy. As it was, Eton did neither one nor 
the other, but turned him out a man and a gentleman. 

In the meanwhile, Lady Charlotte Reverdon let ** TIio 
Orange,'* with the consent of her son's guardians, and almost 
immediately went abroad, where she remained for more than 
a year. When the period for Bex's first holidays arrived, his 
guardians, Mr Miller and Colonel Clementon, received a com- 
munication from Lady Charlotte requesting them to allow 
him to spend the vacation at either of their houses, or failing 
that, to place him with some family who would look after 
him — circumstances, she affirmed, detaining her abroad. 
Circumstances indeed continued to detain her there, until 
rumours reached England that, in some way or other, she 
had managed to come to terms with her old suitor, Mr 
Huntley, who had long fiUed the place of attach^ to the 
British Embassy in Paris, and was about to return home as 
his wife. And rumour for once spoke the truth. Mr Huntley, 
either from a re-illumination of his ancient flame, or a more 
modem peep into her ladyship's money-bags, had really con* 
sented to withdraw his valuable services from the disposal 
of Government, and to live, for the remainder of his life, 
upon five thousand a year. Consequently a very short time, 
comparatively speaking, after poor Mr Beverdon's death saw 
the Huntleys settled in a beautiful house at Wimbledon, 
where they enjoyed the pleasures of both town and country 
at almost one and the same time. This was about the year 
1835. 

When Lady Charlotte Huntley was again settled in Eng- 
land, it was at least thought that she would take the trouble 
of having her son, Bex Beverdon, homo for his occasional 
holidays, but this she carefully eluded. At first her nerves 
would not bear the noise and commotion which usually 
attended that young gentleman's presence ; then, as one child 
after another appeared to swell the Huntley quiver, various 
excuses appeared with them to cut poor Bex out of his sum- 
mer and winter fun ; and finally, when slio ae^^m^ U> \^n^ 
completed her ihwHy, the example of her cVdeat ftou "^w^ x^«2^^ 
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such as slie most dreaded for his brother and sisters. Six of 
them there were in all — first a son, and then five daughters in 
succession — and notwithstanding all their mother's injunc- 
tions to them not to copy their brother Rex in this, that, or 
the other, the wild, joyous, warm-hearted eldest scion of the 
house managed to usurp a large portion of the affection of the 
younger members of his family, even during the few and 
hurried visits that he was permitted to make to the establish- 
ment at Wimbledon. 

But Bex was very happy during those boyish days, not- 
withstanding that from his mother's house he was almost 
exiled. His holidays were spent alternately at the residences 
of Mr Miller and Colonel Clementon, with both of whom he 
was a great favourite. Indeed, I doubt if at this time there 
was any one, except his own mother, with whom he was not 
a favourite ; for as a boy he was perfect, and gave promise of 
becoming everything that is bravest, and most generous, and 
best in manhood. Colonel Clementon was a bachelor living 
in London ; and perhaps the visits Rex made to him every 
Chiistmas vacation were those least calculated to do him 
good. In such a menage, he necessarily saw, heard, and was 
mixed up with, much that he had best not seen or heard at 
that tender age. For the colonel was a thorough man of the 
world, and could not always keep the lamVs-wool clothing 
which he strove hard to wear in the presence of his young 
charge, decently over his wolfish old shoulders. We must 
give him the credit, however, of having done his best towards 
it. If Rex learnt more in Spanish Place, Portman Square, 
at this period, than he ought to have done, it was chiefly 
from contact with the colonel's friends, rather than the 
colonel himself, — men about town of his own stamp who 
were charmed with the boyish frankness and warm-hearted 
enthusiasm of young Rex Reverdon, and put their decided 
veto against anything like his exclusion from their bachelor 
dinners or his being ordered to bed at the proper time for his 
youth and innocence. But Mr Miller's family was where he 
ought to have been placed for both summer and winter. The 
boy enjoyed his visits there far more than he did to Spanish 
Place, notwithstanding that childish curiosity, and that innate 
desire which is bom with all of us to know more than is 
n^ht we should know, made his days in the latter place one 
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long series of false excitement But Mr Miller's house in 
Hove, Sussex, — Hove, which used to be so charmingly rural, 
retired, and peaceful in those days, but which now is built 
over with modern terraces, and squares, and crescents, after 
Brighton's own fashion, until it is a part of London-by-tiie-sea 
itself ; could there be a more delightful place for a boy home 
for the holidays, to spend his time in 1 And could there be a 
more delightful family than Mr MiUer's to do the honours to 
a schoolboy % with the fresh good-humoured, motherly mistresa 
of the establishment, who did not mind how much dirt was 
made^ and always understood exactly how the lads had been 
detained beyond the dinner hour, or the ringing of the tea- 
bell ; with all the young Millers for companions, eight of them 
in number, and two Eton men themselves, with whom Rez 
had cricketed, and boated, and played hockey until they had 
become as brothers to him. 

Eex used to think in those days, and justly, that in all 
England there were few houses to compare in comfort to 
Osborne House, Hove, and few people to compare in kindness 
with his guardian's family. • For they had come to look upon 
Rex as almost one of themselves. Lady Charlotte's evident 
indifference to him made the warm-hearted Mrs Miller only 
open her arms the more to receive the orphaned boy to her 
motherly embrace. But Mr Miller and Colonel Clementon 
alike felt their charge to be a very onerous one. A youth, heir 
to ten thousand a year, and an estate like " The Grange," is a 
difficult barque to steer safely through the waves of this 
troublesome world, beneath which lie so many dangerous 
shoals and such uncertain anchorage. Eex's allowance, made 
to him in those Eton days, was more than ample ; it was noble. 
HJjs guardians felt that, with such prospects, it ought to be so, 
and that with the probability of having so large an income to 
direct and manage, the boy would do well to learn early the 
value of money. But Rex was not in this instance an apt 
pupil. Mr Miller might talk about extravagance and keeping 
accounts ; Colonel Clementon might warn against debt and 
embarrassments ; but neither one nor the other could prevent 
Rex Reverdon from throwing his money about like a king, and 
getting a name at Eton for Joeing the most generous, liberal^ 
careless, and " joUiest " fellow going. In \ua^\.\^ft ^oA^ ^^\^ 
he reigned paramount There were bettec BcldoVdx^^^cra^K^^^ 
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upon the books during those years, better boys, more careful, 
more diligent and steady, perhaps more gentlemanly ; but I 
defy the annals not only of Eton, but of any other public 
school in the United Kingdom, to produce then or at any 
time a braver, more generous-hearted, or more honest lad than 
this same Kex Reverdon at fifteen years old. His love for 
mischief, for daring scrapes, his manly character, and his 
ample funds, made him the popular idol in his school, as he 
was afterwards in his college. But with all this promise of 
future good, there was a recklessness — a "devil-may-care" 
feeling (if you will allow me the term) — ^which would have 
made a mother (had Rex possessed a mother who watched over 
his interests) tremble when she thought of his years to come. 
He was rich, careless, and removed from the influence of home 
affections — sorry passports with which to go through this 
world. He could scarcely have commenced his journey under 
more unfavourable circumstances* 



CHAPTER II. 

A FALL IN THE MARKET. 

For some years previous to this time (indeed, ever since the 
passing of the Abolition Act) doubts and fears (warnings of 
that great earthquake which eventually shook the money mar- 
ket to its very centre, and was the ruin of so many British 
families) had already possessed the minds of those who owned 
West Indian property, and made them tremble for its safety. 
Indeed, I may go farther than this, and say that shocks had 
already been felt in many parts of the West India Islands, and 
heavy losses been incurred ; but all did not suffer at the same 
time, and those whose property still yielded its annual profits, 
were sanguine in beUeving that the evil could not spread,— 
and the fluctuating nature of the disease seemed at first to 
carry out their assertions. Amongst those who did not be- 
Jieve in coming ruin were the guardians of young Rex 
Mevordou. Mr Beverdon, in choosing Colonel Clementon 
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and Mr Miller to be the trustees for his don's money, had been 
actuated, perhaps, more by the friendship they displayed for 
himself than by his personal knowledge of their aptitude for 
business. But at that time there was no ileason to suspect 
that any great interference would be needed on their parts. 
Mr Eeverdon had hoped that as soon as Eex was of an age to 
understand business, he would visit his property periodically 
himself, and see after his own interests. In the meanwhile it 
was under the charge of, as he believed, a most trustworthy 
man ; and all that the guardians of his son would have to do 
would be to receive the yearly revenues, and see that they 
were properly placed out to interest, or expended for Ilex's 
use. Colonel Clementon, indeed, on his being offered the 
trust, had urged upon Mr Reverdon his unfitness for such an 
office. " I never could keep my own accounts right, Rever- 
don," he had said on that occasion, " so I don't know how I 
am to manage Rex's. Why, I 'm not quite certain I could say 
my multiplication-table now." 

Mr Reverdon had laughed at the old gentleman's warning 
as a joke, and passed it off as such. 

" If you will give Rex the benefit of your experience, my 
dear colonel, and knowledge of the world, that is all I ask of 
you," was his reply. "I hope his fortune will not prove 
troublesome to any one." 

And the colonel did give Rex a very good benefit of his 
knowledge of the world, as you have already seen ; and Rex 
was a very apt pupil, as you will see hereafter. And that 
was really all that the colonel had done ; he had taken his 
friend completely at his word, and was a sleeping partner in 
the business, whilst Mr Miller did all the work. This last 
gentleman had certainly had his fears. Once he had rushed 
up to town very unexpectedly to consult Colonel Clementon, 
upsetting that old gentleman's equilibrium for several days 
after, by his sudden appearance and confused stories of the 
funds falling, and a prospect of total ruin for their ward. But 
the rumour examined proved to be exaggeration, and then the 
colonel persuaded Mr Miller to take no hasty steps in the 
matter. 

'* St Domingo and Martinique are safe enough," he said. 
" If there had been anything wrong, the oyeiaee-T IA-^XJOj^^"^^ 
would have written yon word ; it would be loWy to ^XXfcXK^\» 
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to sell now with the funds so low. Kemember what Reverdon 
said with his last breath, ' whatever you do, don't sell out the 
boy's property without mature deliberation.' Reverdon was 
a man who knew what he was about ; he was acquainted with 
the nature of West Indian property better than we are, and 
felt how the money must suffer by transfer. Depend upon it, 
the best thing you can do, Miller, is to go by his advice." 

" Perhaps so, " answered Mr Miller ; " but Reverdon 
couldn't have foreseen this. The land is going down every 
day. Barbadoes and Guadaloupe are not worth a shilling 
in the pound. What will become of Rex's fortune in that 
case % " 

'* Rex's fortune is not in Barbadoes or Guadaloupe," was 
the colonel's answer ; " his islands are safe enough. I should 
go entirely by Matthews' advice. Miller ! You 'U make a 
mess of it if you interfere." 

And so Mr Miller, sorely against his will, had acted upon 
his brother trustee's counsel The selling out then would 
have been attended with enormous loss. Perhaps he would 
be scarcely justified in doing it with another person's money. 
Perhaps he had better wait ; yet he waited with an anxious 
heart. 

Lady Charlotte Huntley, whose jointure was also in West 
Indian property, had sold out her money almost immediately 
upon her second marriage. It had decreased, of course, in 
consequence, but it was safe. Mr Miller sometimes thought 
of its safety with a sigh of envy. I do not know who advised 
her to the step. Perhaps her father, the noble earl, who had 
known the want of money long enough to make him very 
sharp wherever it was concerned ; perhaps her husband, Mr 
Huntley, who having given up his appointment as attach!, 
might not have considered her ladyship's charms sufficiently 
valuable to balance an uncertain revenue. Any way, hers 
was safe and Rex's was not. But Rex was too young at this 
time to know much about it, or to care if he knew. 

From Eton he went to Oxford, at his own desire. He was 
not to be brought up to any profession, also at his own desire. 

" Profession ! only another word for slavery," as he said in 

the pride of his youth and strength, and certain prospect of 

freedom from any such necessity. " But as for education, 

Mr Miller, " he iad added, " that *s quite another thing. One 
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can't have too much of that ; and I don't call a man a man 
who hasn't passed through college." 

And 60 Eex, at eighteen, went to obtain his certificate of 
manhood at Christ Church College. Here he became as great 
a favourite as at Eton. What young fellow would not, who 
had plenty of money to please himself and others, and when 
pleased, an inexhaustible stock of good humour 1 If the edu- 
cation he coveted consisted in boating, cricketing, shooting, 
and hunting, certainly Hex did not appear as if he thought 
one could have too much of it. If he was not the best oars- 
man, bowler, and shot there, it was not for want of practice 
on his part. In these branches of his studies he was inde- 
fatigable. But I do not know whether I can say as much for 
the others. He certainly did not take a first, on the conclusion 
of his term at Oxford, nor a second, nor a third that I am 
aware of. You could not have looked in his face, and sus- 
pected him of any such thing. Frank, open, and joyous as it 
was, with a very fair amount of brains shown in his fine fore- 
head and intelligent gaze, there was yet too much restless 
mirth in his eyes, and want of application about his open 
mouth, to , make any one set him down as a man who was 
fond of his books. 

He stayed at Oxford for nearly three years. At that time, 
having attained his majority, and entered upon his fortune, 
he came up to London to " let out," as he himself expressed 
it. And now is the most favourable opportunity for me to 
describe him to you, since he has altered little from that to 
the present time. 

Kex Reverdon, at one-and-twenty, had fulfilled the prophe- 
cies of beauty which had given his mother such offence in his 
childhood. His hair was dark auburn. His friends said that 
he combed it with metallic combs, and brushfed it with galvanic 
brushes, and used fabulous numbers of bottles of hair-oil per 
annum to keep it down to that colour, and that if he left it 
alone it would have been plain red. I do not believe it my- 
self, for conceit of his personal appearance was the last fault 
Rex Reverdon could be accused of. However, I would not 
answer, in these or any days, for the truth of the charms of 
my nearest friend ; so that must pass. To the public, at ^ 
events, his hair was auburn, and with it he posaesaft^, ^\» ^Odca 
early age, small moustaclzefli and whiskers oi a ^er^ i^ Vwa^ 
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which, in after years, ripened into a golden beard, shaded 
with brown, which was a glory to him. Blue eyes, with a 
wicked expression in them, a frank English nose of no par- 
ticular denomination, and a set of large white teeth, well dis- 
played from beneath a short curled upper lip. Lots of deci- 
sion — indeed, I may as well say at once, lots of obstinacy — 
about his mouth and chin ; and a large, well-knit, muscular 
figure, standing about six foot one, which looked as if it would 
not require much aid in defending itself or others against 
assault and battery. 

Such was Kex Reverdon in personal appearance when he 
came of age. In character he was hot-headed, passionate, 
and obstinate ; but honourable, generous, and good-humoured 
withal — that is to say, when he had nothing to make him 
otherwise. Do you think jpou should have liked him ? I am 
aware, since he had but one face, that he cannot please you 
all ; but where he fails to do so, put the blame to my descrip- 
tion of him ; for he was really very lovable and very good to 
look upon. What Mr Rex called " letting out " was furnish- 
ing a house with reckless splendour in town, whilst he kept 
up a similar establishment in the country for his occasional 
relaxation, (as he called it.) Not the poor old Grange — that 
was too far behind the world for glorious Rex. What ! bury 
himself down in Sussex? "No, Mr Miller," he had said; 
" let the old place again, or sell it, or let it stand empty. My 
' box* must be near Oxford." So his " box," which proved a 
very good-sized receptacle indeed, and could have nearly accom- 
modated the whole of the men from Christ Church College 
at once, was fitted up for his use and benefit where he chose 
it to be, and " The Grange " knew him no more. 

He had plenty of money — ^why shouldn't he do what he 
chose with his own ? Ten thousand a year is a large income 
for a young bachelor's use, and prodigal as the generality of 
them can be, it is not easily spent. 

Lady Charlotte Huntley viewed her son's establishments, and 
heard of his studs and entertainments, with the greatest envy. 
It had rankled in her breast, ever since her first husband's 
death, that the boy had not been left more dependent upon 
herself. It was this feeling which had made her resign all 
care of his education or himself during his boyhood, as if she 
would my that not having all, she would have none. Now 
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that his property had passed into his own hands, and she 
compared his wealth with the prospects of her other children, 
she almost hated him for his good fortune, and barely received 
him with civility when he paid his visits to the house at Wim- 
bledon. They were seldom paid, too, and would have been 
still seldomer, but for the existence of his half-brother, Gabriel 
Huntley, between whom and Rex Reverdon there had always 
existed (notwithstanding the ten years' difference in their 
ages) a great attachment. 

Gabriel almost worshipped Bex as his type of all that was 
most perfect in man, and Gabriel was the only creature for 
whom Rex had ever experienced any feeling approaching to 
love. And the more the brothers appeared to care for one 
another, the more was Lady Charlotte Huntley jealous of their 
mutual affection, and desirous of preventing their meeting. 

I must not tell you too much of Rex*s life at this period. 
I am afraid those establishments of his would not have borne 
looking into at all times. He was very young, and the colonel 
and his friends h&d given him a great many lessons, though, 
perhaps, unintentionally, and he was rich, and surrounded by 
temptations. What wonder if he thought the world was made 
for him, and everything in it ? The old colonel himself had 
ventured to remonstrate with his light-hearted ward as to 
whether he was not " letting out " a little too much, but he 
wag assailed with so many return shafts for his pains, so many 
old stories that he did not know the boy had ever heard, or, 
having heard, remembered, that he was fairly beaten off the 
field, and compelled to confess that he was not the one to play 
Mentor. Mr Miller had broached the subject with less timidity, 
though equal kindness; but one glance at Rex's face had 
warned him that he had best leave the matter alone. 

The look which accompanied his answer was as black as 
thunder : "I am my own master, Mr Miller," he had said ; I 
am obliged to no one who questions my actions." But his 
friend keeping silence, the cloud had passed as rapidly as it 
came, and Rex's hand stolen into his. " Forgive my heat, 
Miller," were the frank words \ ** I *m a sad naughty boy, I 
know, but I can't stand lecturing." And so the question 
had been passed over. 

You may suppose that Mr Miller had not permitted Rex ta 
reach this age, and to enter upon his property, ml\io\x\.\i«Tvx:i% 

"1^ 
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comnmnicated to him some of the suspicions which had oc- 
curred to himself on the advisability of taking some measures 
to secure at least part of his fortune by transferring it to Eng- 
lish consols. But Kex was utterly ignorant of business, and 
the fear appeared to him unfounded. He did not like the 
idea of parting with any of his income — he did not find it at 
all too much. There were certain drains upon him from those 
two establishments which seemed never-ceasing, and would 
have swallowed up twenty thousand a year, instead of ten, if 
he had had it. And like most young men who are very igno- 
rant about business matters, he imagined he knew a great 
deal, and talked about the value of land, and the depreciation 
of property, and the rise and fall of the money-market, as if 
he had lived haK his life in the West Indies, and the other 
half on 'Change. Mr Miller had spoken more than once, but 
in vain. When Bex entered upon his property, it was safe 
enough. The advice of the overseer left in charge was all 
against transfer. There was a panic in the market at present, 
but it would all blow over. No difficulty had been experi- 
enced as yet in procuring labour, &c. And Bex determined 
to go by the overseer's advice. 

** I have done what I thought my duty, Bex," said Mr 
Miller to him one day, while speaking on the subject ; " but 
perhaps it is as well you should follow your own wishes. If 
it should prove after all that my fears are groundless, you 
might have blamed me for the decrease in your fortune." 

And so foolish Bex went on in his spendthrift course, throw- 
ing away his money right and left, and not always on the most 
deserving objects, and living even beyond the handsome in- 
come wluch his poor father had amassed for him after so many 
years' toil And then dawned eighteen hundred and forty- 
eight, in which year Bex Beverdon completed his twenty-second 
birth-day, and lost his fortune. For it was at that time that 
St Domingo and Martinique, who had held out hitherto, though 
occasionally threatened with dissolution, laid down their arms, 
as that monied earthquake reached even them, and overwhelmed 
them with the shock. The first intelligence was communicated 
by letter to Bex himself from the overseer Matthews. There 
had been insurrections amongst the plantation workers ; whole 
crops had been burned down, labour was unprocurable. The 
money was beginning to fail in coming in. At the first intima- 
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tion that he received of the loss, Rex rnshed to his friend Mr 
Miller, eager for his advice when it was too late to make it of 
any use. His friend's counsel was, " Sell out at once ; " but 
on inquiry that was found to be impossible, or next to useless. 
Martinique and St Domingo were not worth (what Mr Miller 
had said years before of other islands) a shilling in the pound. 

" Rex, there is only one thing to be done," said Mr Miller. 
" You must go over there and see after your property yourself. 
No time is to be lost. I will go with you if you wish it. We 
ought to have done so before." 

" Is it really necessary, do you think ? " inquired Rex, with 
an air of indifference. 

" Bless my soul I " exclaimed Mr Miller. " Why, you talk 
as if losing ten thousand a year was an everyday occurrence. 
Necessary 1 of course it is, if you wish to have anything to 
live upon. We must start by the next steamer." 

" Oh, certainly," rejoined Rex. " I shall enjoy the trip." 

He could not realise that he should suffer severely by this 
depreciation of property. He thought of land in the Indies 
as we think of land in England — as sterling possession. He 
was certainly not a man of business. Little more than a fort- 
night afterwards he found himself standing upon this land he 
thought so much of in company with Mr Miller. This latter 
gentleman had been in very low spirits aU the passage over ; 
he could not help wondering if poor Benjamin Reverdon could 
still be aware of what took place in this world, and was 
blaming him for breach of trust in not doing what he had felt 
all along would be the safest thing to do, instead of suffering 
himself to be led wrong by others less practical than he was. 
But the chief one concerned in the misfortune was as lively 
as was his wont the whole time, and did not seem (if he con- 
templated) in the least to care for the impending blow. 

On their arrival at St Domingo, where the principal pro- 
perty lay, they found matters worse than even Mr Miller had 
anticipated. It seemed that this was but the crisis of what 
had been coming on slowly for years, and that in consequence 
of there having been no one to see after the interests of the 
owner of the plantations, the overseer had knowingly kept 
them in ignorance of what he must have foreseen, sooner than 
lose his situation. He had proved as truaWot^Xi^ ««» \Qa.\s^ 
another whom we trust amd. swear by, and liiad eaxa'^ rocm.^ 
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the master in whose service he had made his own fortune. I 
will not weary you here by details. A very rapid glance into 
accounts and survey of the various plantations, added to the 
advice of men on the spot who haid been friends with Mr 
Reverdon, and were eager to assist his son, convinced not only 
Mr Miller, but the careless owner himseK, that, although it 
was not utter ruin, it was no longer ten thousand a year. A 
rough calculation brought Mr Miller to the conclusion that 
fifteen hundred might perhaps be saved out of the wreck of 
the property, which the sale of "The Grange," since Rex 
would not live there, might swell to two thousand — rather a 
" come down " for a man who has been worth five times that 
Bum ; but the news, though it damped Rex's spirits for a few 
days, did not carry its influence much farther. He was too 
lighthearted for that; he rose from beneath trouble like a 
cork in water, and in a week's time was ready to make the 
best of it. 

" After all, you know," he observed to Mr Miller, " two 
thousand a year is a very good income for a fellow like me. I 
never mean to marry. If I can only keep a horse under me, 
and my head above water, I shall want nothing more. It 's 
awful bad luck, but it can't be helped. I bet I'm as happy 
with two thousand as with ten." 

" Of course you will be if you take it in that spirit, my 
dear boy," answered Mr Miller, " and I *m only too delighted 
to hear you talk so. I think you are veiy wise, too, to deter- 
mine now to sell out your property. Let what you have be 
safe. The rascality of that man Matthews is beyond belief. 
1 'm afraid you would be hardly willing to make constant trips 
over here to see after your overseer, and therefore the best 
thing you can do is to have done with West Indian property 
for ever. Your two thousand a year is sufficient to give you 
every luxuiy ; a far larger income than most people possess, 
if you can only forget you ever possessed a larger one." 

This conversation took place on board the Glendower 
steam-packet as they were returning to England after their 
fruitless voyage. It was late in the jear, and the stormy state 
of the weather at sea was a great contrast to the smiling scenes 
they had just left behind them in the West India Islands. 
Rex and Mr Miller were both good sailors, and cared nothing 
for a puff oi wind. It was very cold, and a strong breeze 
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was blowing ; but wrapped in great-coats and carriage-rugs, 
their travelling-«aps well secured over their faces, and their 
cigars between their lips, they paced the tiny deck of the 
Glendower^ or reclined in the luxurious chairs they had 
provided fbr themselves, with as much comfort as if they were 
at home. As they walked and talked, Rex's attention was 
directed several times to the shabby figure of a man huddle<J 
up against the gangway, who seemed very inadequately clothed, 
and shivering with the cold. He was a little, seedy-looking 
man, with an assumption of the military about him, which 
was borne out by a thin moustache, and a well-worn military 
cloak. If one might have judged from his boots, the suit be- 
neath the military cloak would scarcely have borne inspection. 
Rex was a warm-hearted young fellow ; he could not bear to 
feel his own, more than sufficient, clothing about him, and to 
see his woollen rug, the thickness of two blankets, lying unused 
upon the skylight whilst a fellow-creature shivered. He wished 
to offer it to the stranger more than once, but hesitated from 
shyness ; but at last, as he caught for the fiftieth time a glance 
of the little fishy-green eyes weeping from the cold, and marked 
the tremble in the wretched little legs, he stopped almost in- 
voluntarily, saying- 

" It 's deuced cold up here, isn't it 1 I see you've left your 
rug down below; pray use mine," tossing it to him as he spoke. 

The seedy man did not appear at all overpowered by the 
attention ; he accepted the offer of the horse-rug with a great 
many thanks, but immediately became familiar on the strength 
of it ; and instead of sitting still under the burden of his 
honour, he wrapped the thick material in majestic folds about 
his person, and commenced walking up and down the deck, by 
the side of Mr Miller and Rex Reverdon, whilst he entered 
into conversation with him. Mr Miller, who had a great dis- 
like to anything like undue familiarity from strangers, showed 
it at once, by ensconcing himself under the shadow of a news- 
paper in the depths of lus own arm-chair; but Rex, who would 
not have had the courage thus to disburden himself of an 
impleasant companion at any time, continued to pace up and 
down the deck in the company which he had thus unexpect- 
edly drawn upon himself by his politeness. 

" You find the weather cold, sir? " was ttie ^ta\. xetMKtY^^ 
little maz? made, with an upward glance at "Rei^ i^^% 
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Bex was amused at the question coming from so scantily 
clad a traveller, and answered in the affirmative. 

" I should think any one would," he added j " why, tliis 
wind's enough to cut one in two — particularly after the 
islands." 

" You have been to the islands, sir 1" 

*' Yes ; St Domingo and Martinique." 

" On business ?" asked the seedy man. 

Kex thought the question rather impertinent, coming from 
a stranger ; but he answered it, though shortly. 

" Yes." 

His companion observed his tone, for he immediately 
apologised. 

" In asking such a question, sir, I merely meant to lead to 
the inquiry, if you belong to her Majesty's army, or not ? I 
thought, perhaps, from the moustache " 

" No," answered Rex, " I do not ; I belong to no pro- 
fession." 

" Indeed, sir. Well, you are happy to be able to do so. I 
belong to the army, as you may have perceived by my ap- 
pearance. Her Majesty's army is not what it was, sir ; true 
worth and bravery are too often placed into the background, 
whilst places of influence and power are given to any tyrant 
who may possess the interest to procure them. Her Majesty's 
army, sir, is no longer a free service, it " 

Rex had so often been placed in the predicament of hear- 
ing the grumblings of old military and naval officers, who 
blamed the service they belonged to for their own want of 
interest, that the news was stale to him, and he tried to cut 
it short by saying — 

" What regiment do you belong to V* 

** Do, sir? Did, you mean. I did belong to H.M. 150th 
regiment of the line, stationed at Bermuda ; but I have left 
it, as I would leave any corps where tyranny usurped the 
place of a free and impartial justice." 

" Left it 1 Have you resigned the service ?" 

" No, sir, I trust not. I hope at no distant day again to 
number myself amongst the servants of her Majesty." 

He did not think it worth while to make it plainer, at that 
tdme, that having conducted the band of H.M. loOth regiment, 
Ae had been dismissed from his Bit\ialioii for drunkenness. 
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" Oh, ah 1 " thought Rex, " sold out, I suppose, poor 
beggar ;" and then aloud, " Well, Mr , I beg your par- 
don, I am afraid I have not caught your name." 

" Mr Ashton, sir, at your service," said the seedy man. 

" Mr Ashton, wiU you join me in a glass of brandy and 
water." 



CHAPTEE m 

BBEAKEBS AHEAD. 

The seedy man was not averse to joining Rex Reverdon in a 
glass of brandy and water, nor in two glasses, nor yet in 
three. Mr Miller watched him with unmitigated disgust, as 
he sat with his young friend, still closely wrapped up in the 
latter's carriage- rug, telling him long stories of Bermudian 
life and adventures. But to Rex he appeared in a different 
light. He was amusing — even his familiarity amused him, 
and the time on the Glendower passed heavily; besides, he 
looked like a poor beggar who seldom had any kindness 
shown him. " Devilish hard up, too." he had no doubt. 
Rex's generous young hand went to his well- filled purse as 
the thousfht struck him, and he would have lent Mr Ashton 
money on the spot if he had asked him for it ; and I have 
no doubt, had Mr Ashton only guessed his good intentions, 
that it would not have been very long before he had made 
the demand. As it was, he confined himself to paving the 
way for future benefits. Their conversation ran chiefly upon 
the ups and downs of military life, and the petty scandals 
appertaining thereto. In the course of it, Mr Ashton in- 
formed Rex of the nature of his profession. But this made 
no difiference to the young man ; he had seen at a glance that 
his travelling-companion was not a gentleman ; he would have 
been less tolerable therefore in the position of one. A band- 
master was just about the grade Rex would have set him 
down at. " All the more to be pitied," was his internal 
reflection at the news ; ** in a situation one day ,^c^^^ w>X» ^V 
it the next »fld for no fault of his own, ^tW^^'^ \^3DSiS^ 
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an older man would have been readier to think it more than 
probable that it was for some fault of his own, and a very- 
palpable fault, too, that Mr Ashton had lost his place in 
H.M. 150th ; but Rex gave himself no time to think about- 
it here. The bandmaster was very talkative, all the more 
so after his third glass of brandy and water, and had a great 
deal to talk about. It appeared to his listener as if he must 
have visited almost every military station in the British pos- 
sessions, so familiar did he seem with India, Canada, and the 
Cape, to say nothing of our English and Irish garrison towns. 
The fact is, he had visited them all in his time. Clever at 
his profession, he had had little difficulty in procuring em- 
ployment, which his unfortunate propensity for drinking had 
always as certainly, and almost as rapidly, deprived him of ; 
but his last escapade, which had gained him his dismissal 
from the 150th, had been so glaringly published abroad, that 
Mr Ashton himself felt doubtful if he should succeed in get- 
ting employment in her Majesty's service again. But this of 
course he kept to himseK. 

" Who is that person V asked Mr Miller, in defiance of all 
rules, of the man at the wheel, as he observed the close inter- 
course Rex was maintaining with the seedy stranger. 

The man at the wheel had been on the line for many 
years, and picked up all the scandal, as he plied his trade 
backwards and forwards, from every station that they 
called at. 

"What, her* he said, intimating whom he meant by a 
wink of his eye in the direction of Mr Ashton — and then, 
breaking out into a snule of surprise at the ignorance of his 
questioner — "he's as well knowed about here as Aldgate 
pump is ; though," added the man at the wheel, thoughtfully, 
" I don't suppose they do know much about that pump in 
these parts neither." 

" What 's his name 1 " 

" Why, bless me I don't you even know his name 1 " de- 
manded the man, with the greatest astonishment. " It ain't 
for me to talk, sir — particular on this deck — ^but you ask any 
one in Bermuda if they knows Mr Ashton and his daughter, 
and see if they couldn't tell you 1 Who is he 1 Well, I am 
bio wed ! " 
Mr Miller did not ask for any further information on the 
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subject, particularly as the captain just then came orf deck, 
and the man at the wheel looked supematurally grave, and 
as if he never talked to anybody. But he thought, as he 
walked away, and passed Rex and the stranger still in ami- 
cable intercourse, that he would tell the former what he had 
heard, and warn him against making a disreputable ac- 
quaintance. 

In the meanwhile, Mr Ashton was again inflicting his new 
acquaintance with a list of his own virtues, musical and other- 
wise, and a taste of his weak point, the supposed tyranny of 
those in authority. 

" If you had seen, sir, the splendid appointment I gave up 
in order to meet the wishes of the colonel of the 150th, and 
accompany the regiment to Bermuda: — Conductor of the 
King of Hanover's private band, with a salary of— -equal to 
five hundred a year. His majesty might have procured scores 
of his own countrymen at a quarter the sum, but he had 
fixed his heart upon me. * The place is Ashton*s,' he said, 
when remonstrated with on the subject, in his own lingo, sir, 
of course." 

" I really wonder you gave up such an appointment as 
that," exclaimed Rex, " to follow a regiment. Why, I suppose 
your pay with the 150th was not half that sum? " 

" Half, sir 1 it was little more than a quarter. Now you 
touch me on a tender point, sir. I am a father 1 " 

Rex did not express so much astonishment at the news as 
the bandmaster intended that he should do, for Mr Ashton 
had thrown quite a theatrical tone into the words, which 
seemed commonplace enough to his companion. To be a 
father seemed to Rex a natural evil, common to all men, if 
they lived long enougL 

"I should have thought, the larger the family the more 
need of the money, Mr Ashton," was his reply. 

" You don't understand my motives, sir. And how should 
you, before I have explained them 1 1 have not a large family. 
I had the misfortune to lose Mrs Ashton very early — (hero 
the bandmaster, under the influence of the cold weather and 
the warm potations, grew quite pathetic) — but she left me one 
daughter — a fair delicate child, sir, for whose health a warmer 
climate was necessary — and I was compelled iot \ifit «a^^ \» 
resign the more lucrative appointment, and to acce^^ \Jcia oSst 
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of the ISOth. Poverty compels us to make many sacrifices^ 
sir ; this has not been amongst the greatest of mine." 

The seedy man twinkled his eyes and blew his nose at this 
point, with such a display of seedy viitue, that he made Bex 
feel quite uncomfortable. 

**I should like," he continued, springing up from his seat 
as struck by a sudden thought, " I should like to introduce 
you to my daughter, sir." 

Rex was taken aback by the offer. He had not thought of 
the daughter as on board the Glendower, and said so. 

** Where else should she be, sir?" was the bandmaster's 
reply. " My child and I have never parted. You are sur- 
prised, perhaps, not to have seen her upon deck at all. She 
feels the cold terribly. I beg you to accompany me to the 
saloon ; I must make you acquainted with her." 

He was stiU standing as he had risen, and Bex had nothing 
to do but to follow him down the companion stairs. As he 
did so, he caught a look from Mr Miller, which he returned 
with so comical an expression of annoyance at being en- 
trapped into a voyage below, that that gentleman could not 
help laughing at his being so evidently taken in. Rex had 
seldom been in the saloon of the Glendower — never, in- 
deed, except at meals, when the general scramble for food 
made every one too busy with their own plates to leave them 
much leisure for scrutinising their neighbours. So he was not 
surprised at the fact that he might have overlooked Miss 
Ashton, particularly as he imagined from the way her father 
spoke of her, that she was a child, or nearly so. As he fol- 
lowed the bandmaster down the brass-bound circular steps, 
which led to the small and close saloon, knocking his hand- 
some head every second against some thwart or beam of the 
lower deck, he did not feel at all disposed to bless him in his 
heart for bringing him from the open air to those stifling 
regions, to be introduced to an ordinary-looking lanky school- 
girl. 

When Mr Ashton arrived at the entrance of the saloon, he 
turned to Rex with an inquiring smile. 

" Your name, sir, I have not yet the pleasure of knowing." 

" Reverdon," answered Rex, shortly, and they entered the 
saloon. But it was empty. 

^^Here, Lizzie, Lizzie ! my darling," said Mr Ashton, at the 
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door of one of the small cabins, which ran on either side of 
the general sitting-room, '^ I want you, love. I have a friend 
to introduce to you." 

" Coming, papa," was the immediate answer. The voice 
was shrill and hard, like a musical instrument, without reso- 
nance, and Kex didn^t like the sound of it. But when the 
speaker appeared he forgot the voice. He had expected a 
child, but she was a woman of at least his own age, and looked 
older than she was. She was very fair ; indeed, could you 
have seen her, you would have acknowledged that no other 
words were necessary to describe her beauty, because there 
seemed nothing else to describe. Extreme fairness was her 
greatest charm. It was the first and only thing which struck 
strangers upon seeing her. Her skin was white as alabaster, 
and no colour relieved the paleness of her complexion, ex- 
cepting the scarlet of her lips, which, by the way, was not 
her own. Her hair, of which she had a large quantity, was 
pale gold-colour, almost flaxen, and very soft and fine ; her 
eyes, not large, and set close to her nose, (which was well- 
shaped,) were of a clear, cold gray, like steel. Her face was 
an oval ; her figure, small, slight, and graceful, and she had a 
trick of twisting it about in a serpentine manner, which 
showed it off to the greatest advantage. But the crowning 
feature of her face, the feature which would have made an 
impartial observer doubt the truth of this woman's words — 
even the truth of her actions — ^was her mouth It was a hard 
mouth, a cold, cruel, deceitful mouth, with thin, compressed 
lips, which went ill with the steel-gray eyes. 

But Kex Reverdon, even at this first moment of introduc- 
tion to Elizabeth Ashton, could scarcely be called an impar- 
tial observer. In the first place, he was agreeably surprised 
to find the object for whom he had knocked his head so often, 
and encountered the stifling atmosphere of the saloon, was 
not so unworthy an object after all. In the second place, he 
was struck with her general appearance. And there is no 
doubt that Miss Ashton was a very striking-looking girl, and 
very unlike the usual run of women in her station of life. 

Rex was a great admirer of the fair sex — a universal wor- 
shipper of the genus woman — as it was quite right he should 
be at two-and-twenty. He had passed that ftta^<5i oi \iQ\i\:W 
d^hoyism when^ first iJnding that their com^«i.\\7 \a> xka^^'aajc^ 
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to this world's happiness, boys fight shy of the other sex, and 
profess to dislike their society altogether ; but neither had he 
arrived at that more sober time when the full-grown man 
acknowledges that, though life were a burden too heavy to be 
borne alone, yet that true and lasting pleasure lies in the pos- 
session of the one, not the smiles of the many. But all this 
time my hero is waiting for an introduction to Miss Ashton. 

"My dear," said her father, with the air of a courtier 
introducing a subject to the notice of a crowned head, " allow 
me to introduce Mr Keverdon to you — a gentleman whose 
acquaintance I have been fortunate enough to make upon 
deck." 

Miss Ashton bowed in a very pretty manner, and said 
something about the pleasure, &c. ; and Mr Reverdon caught 
himself looking with interest at certain graceful lines and 
curves about the slight figure, which the bending movement 
brought into conspicuous play. Then they all sat down near 
one of the tables, and commenced a conversation. 

"Are you better, my child?" demanded the bandmaster, 
as a preHminary step to general converse, 

" Not much, papa," was the answer. 

Mr Reverdon hoped that Miss Ashton was not suffering in 
any way. 

" No. I suppose I mustn't call it suffering," she answered, 
laughing ; " but I am a wretched sailor, and the heat of the 
cabin and this saloon makes me worse." 

" Don't you think you would be better above," suggested 
Rex. "The want of ventilation is so bad between decks. 
You should come up in the air." 

" I know it would do me good,'' said Miss Ashton ; " but it 
is so cold, isn't it?" and she gave an involuntary shiver as 
she spoke. 

Rex glanced at the thin faded muslin dress which she wore, 
and thought she must feel it cold indeed. The bandmaster 
saw the glance and noticed it. 

"Mr Reverdon does not understand, my darling — he is 
happily in circumstances not to understand — that want of 
those little luxuries which it is not in my power to procure 
for you, prevents your taking advantage of the benefit which 
the sea air might afford you. You would find it very cold on 
deck — far too cold for your delicate frame." 
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" Ah 1 Mr Keverdon is very happy not to be able to under- 
stand," said the fair Lizzie, as she dropped her eyes modestly 
from beneath his gaze. • 

Rex felt quite uncomfortable at being accused of being in 
circumstances which prevented his sympathising with, or 
even comprehending the difficulties of others. He wanted to 
say something, or to oflfer something ; but if ho felt delicate 
about lending the father any of his own comforts, he felt 
doubly so wiSi respect to the daughter, yet he ventured to 
remark — 

If I might ofifer" 

Enough, sir, enough !" said the ex-bandmaster, with a 
wave of the hcmd ; ** you have already, laid me under an 
obligation — ^we could not think of trespassing upon you 
further.'' 

" But it is no obligation," urged Rex, eagerly ; " I should 
be only too much flattered and honoured if Miss Ashton 
would condescend to use such as I have to offer. I was going 
to suggest that I have another rug in my cabin ; and between 
us, I think, we could manage to wrap Miss Ashton up so 
warmly in my arm-chair, that she would not feel the wind at 
all too strong." 

"Oh, I should be so grateful !" said the girl, with another 
glance from under her eyelids at Rex. " I quite sigh for the 
fresh air." 

" Let us do it at once, Mr Ashton," said the young man, 
on whom the look was not lost ; and suiting the action to the 
word, he fetched the extra rug from his cabin, and Miss 
Ashton being nothing loath, the two men soon conveyed her 
upon deck; and having ensconced her comfortably in the 
easy-chair, and wrapt the rugs well around her feet and 
figure, sat down on the skylight by her side, each with a cigar 
in his mouth, Mr Miller's astonishment at Rex's ready return 
to deck, with a young lady in tow, may be better imagined 
than described. He could hardly believe his eyes ; but if his 
own sense had not told him who it was, the remark of his 
friend at the wheel soon enlightened him. 

" That 's she," he said, as he caught sight of the fair hair 
and face of Elizabeth Ashton ; " that 's the old gentleman's 
daughter, and a nice pair they are." 

"Rex is insane," thought Mr Miller; ** li07ie\feT, V\. \^ i^x- 
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tunate half our voyage is over, and it is such a short one, or 
he might find such acquaintances difficult to shake oflF again." 

In the meanwhile, Rex sat jauntily* astride a corner of the 
skylight, his cigar between his lips, whilst he talked to Miss 
Ashton, and watched the breeze sport with her soft light hair, 
which she wore in rather a loose and negligent style. The 
young lady proved no less communicative than her father 
had done, and gave Rex a very animated description of the 
style of living pursued by the Europeans in the West India 
Isles. Then she became suddenly silent, and leaned her head 
against her hand, complaining of slight headache, which 
caused Rex another journey to his cabin in search of mu de 
Cologne, which he produced for her use in a silver-stoppered 
bottle, part of the furniture of his dressing-case. When the 
summons to tea sounded. Miss Ashton was too comfortable 
to move, but Mr Reverdon was quite ready to fetch her all 
she wanted, which was but little ; for, as she said, " It was 
quite enough for her to sit in that delightful fresh air, so 
beautifully wrapped up as she was by Mr Reverdon's kindness, 
smelling that delicious eau de Cologne he had been so good as 
to lend her." 

And when night fell, and Miss Ashton had to descend to 
her cabin. Rex would not hear of either bottle or scent being 
returned to him. " It is no earthly use to me," he pleaded ; 
" I should never use it. Miss Ashton ;" and the look of grati- 
tude Miss Ashton bestowed upon him from beneath her fair 
eyelids was sufficient to make the foolish young fellow think 
a great deal more than were necessary as he paced the deck 
that night, under the light of the moon, of the coming morn- 
ing, which should introduce him to her presence again. Mr 
Miller's opinions on the subject he heartily pooh-poohed. 

"You are such an illiberal fellow. Miller," he said, in 
answer; "you think no one who is out of elbows can be 
honest. Why, what harm on earth could / get by their com- 
pany, even if they are all you try to make them out ? Not 
show the slightest attention to a woman on board-ship, or 
kindness to an ill-used wretch like the father, just because 
their station in life may be a little lower than my own? 
Why, hang it ! I couldn't do otherwise, and if I could I don't 
mean to^^^ 
jSo that matter was settled. 



( 
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Not only the next morning, but every "morning, afternoon, 
ana evening which passed, until the Glendower reached the 
London Docks, did Rex Reverdon spend in the company 
of the seedy Mr Ashton and his daughter. 

Offers of eau de Cologne and carriage-rugs were followed by 
offers of various other articles of gentleman's property that 
could be turned to profit in the lady's use. Champagne was 
suggested as a first-rate cure for sea-sickness, and many a 
cork of it flew on the quarter-deck, at the expense of Mr Rex 
Reverdon. Other expenses he incurred also, for the same fair 
object, although the days were few before they reached their 
destination ; but we all know that a great deal can be done in 
a few days. Several confidential conversations during that 
time passed between Miss Ashton and Rex Reverdon — par- 
ticularly when her father's back was turned and she could 
venture to unsay some of his sajrings, to her own advantage. 
Those few days sufficed to enlighten Rex as to the father's 
character and failings, thanks to the daughter's revelations ; 
but the knowledge had only strengthened the intimacy between 
themselves. He looked upon her now as doubly an object of 
pity, — a victim to her father's vices as well as to the curse of 
poverty. Miss Ashton knew well enough the quality of the 
stuff she was working upon. At last the Glendower 
reached the Docks ; but here, even Mr Miller was unprepared 
for the intelligence that Mr Reverdon had Just promised to see 
Miss Ashton safely home, before he joined him at his own 
residence, where Mr Miller was to stay the night. 

" Miss Ashton has her father to attend to her, Rex. Surely 
he must be sufficient escourt." 

" I have promised," repeated Rex. " Never you mind me, 
Miller ; I shall join you at dinner this evening." 

He did not say that owing to a very broad hint from 
Elizabeth Ashton he knew they had no home to go to on 
arrival, and that he could not bear the idea that she should 
be landed in such a wilderness as London, friendless and 
almost penniless. For the ex-bandmaster's comfort I am afraid 
he cared little. 

The Glendower anchored at mid-day, and Rex joined his 
£riend Mr MiUer again in time for a six o'clock dinner. The 
latter did not question him as to where he had been, ot '^laafe 
he had done. The very name of Ashton made \iMn «cl^» 
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He showed his want of sympathy with the tastes of his friend, 
by keeping silence on the subject. 

But Rex cared nothing for this, he preferred silence to 
questioning. The conversation at the dinner-table and after- 
wards ran wholly on his own future prospects. 

" I really mean to pull up and live very quietly now, Miller. 
I shall do away with my Oxford den altogether, and only keep 
up this house and some three or four horses in the stables. I 
can't go far wrong then, can II" 

As far as that went, if Bex really meant to do only what he 
said, two thousand a year would have been ample to accom- 
plish his desires, but Mr Miller knew that such an establish- 
ment would bring with it an innumerable train of expensive 
evils, and stand in the master of it far more than he imagined. 

" Why this house, my dear Rex ?" he said, in answer. " I 
would sooner advise your retaining Crofton Lodge, and coming 
up to town whenever you required it. To live in London 
always entails great expenses, and you are not a man to resist 
country pleasures. The end of it wiU be, that you will keep 
as good as two establishments stilL" 

" Oh, no ! I assure you not," said Rex \ " when I want a 
little hunting, shooting, or so on, I can run down to some of 
my friends ; but I couldn't exist out of town as a permanency. 
It would take me out of my set altogether." 

Mr Miller thought within himself, that that fact would not 
be the evil most to be regretted in the step advised, but he 
did not say so. " You will have to be very careful, Rex,*' he 
simply answered. " Don't forget that you have no longer ten 
thousand a year. If you really live quietly, you will do ; but 
you must be carefuL" 

I suppose Rex Reveidon reconmienced his housekeeping, 
with a genuine intention of doing as he had said ; but still he 
was rather ignorant as to the value of money, and the esta- 
blishment in South Street, Park Lane, did not appear palpably 
to diminish in the splendomr of its adornments or retinue. 
" The Grange " was sold, thanks to Mr Miller's activity and 
energy on the occasion, and the " den," at Oxford, was relet to 
some wealthy bachelor, but still South Street, Park Lane, con- 
sumed a vast amount of coin. Rex might acknowledge the 
diminution of his fortune, but Rex*s friends did not, and there 
wsis one, a particaLur irieud of Ms, an Oxford ch\uu of the 
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name of Halkett, who being a poor man himself^ seemed, like 
many other poor men, to see no end to the riches of his friends. 
It would have been well for Eex if that friendship had never 
been made, or being made, continued, but who was to know it, 
Henry Halkett was a man of excellent family, though an im- 
poverished one, of unimpeachable manners and (apparently) 
morals ; the only one of Ilex's numerous friends of whom his 
noble grandfather (who noticed our hero about as much as his 
mother did) had been pleased to say, upon inspection, was fit 
to hold the office of friend to a descendant of the Littletins. 
And yet there was not an acquaintance of Kex's, however 
beneath bim in station, who did not do him less harm tlian 
this same Henry Halkett, approved by the Earl of Littletin. 

Ilex's own connexions and family, his former liberality and 
fortune, all combined to bring a large circle of friends still 
around him, and as Mr Miller had foreseen, he had not the 
courage to behave to them less hospitably than he had done. 
He had not sufficient "pluck," as he called it himself, to 
make a stand against these called-for dinners and suppers, and 
acknowledge himself a poorer man. He still dressed, and 
rode, and drove as he had done upon his former income, and 
what was worse, he had still the same open hand, the same 
liberal disposition, which made him forget in the pleasure of 
giving that justice is before generosity. During the next 
year, Mr MiUer saw very little of his quondam ward. What 
he did see he could not approve of, and his disapproval was 
not met in the same spirit which made him give expression 
to it. 

" The island smash was bad enough,'' he observed on one 
occasion to Colonel Clementon, (with which gentleman he still 
kept up an intimacy, although their joint partnership as 
guardians was dissolved,) " but it was nothing to what this 
will be when it comes, Clementon ; it will be total ruin — mark 
my words — ^there can be nothing saved out of this wreck." 

The colonel shrugged his shoulders. "What is to be 
done," he said, " when a man won't bear speaking to ? Eex 
is too fond of dissipation, Miller, and I never knew a man 
keep his head above water where that is the case. It would 
have been all the same, if he had had his ten thousand still." 

In the meanwhile. Rex had not lost sight of the bandmaster 
and the bandmaster's daughter, Mr Ashton's surmiE^a ^Jaovs** 
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himself were so far tme, that he found it impossible to get 
employment again amongst her Majesty's regimental bands. 
His character, by this time, was too well known, and preceded 
him everywhere. But through Bex's influence, he got an 
engagement in the orchestra of one of the London theatres, 
and so far he was able to keep bread in his daughter s mouth. 
And this bread had a good deal of butter supplied to it by the 
hands of Bex Beverdon. He had never forsaken her. He 
still continued his visits to the little house at Islington, which 
had been first secured to them through his agency. More 
than half their income came through presents from him to 
Miss Ashton ; presents not only of dress, and other necessary 
articles for an existence of civilisation, but presents of money 
also. But do not misunderstand me ; as far as Bex Beverdon 
was concerned, Elizabeth Ashton was pure as driven snow, nor 
had he any intention she should be otherwise. He was wild 
as wild could be, very careless and godless, at times bitterly 
reckless, but he was never dishonourable. Perhaps the world — 
his own little world of friends — did not believe it of him, but 
he knew it for himself, and that was sufficient. But it was not 
sufficient to stay the ruin he was bringing down upon his own 
head. It was not sufficient to prevent cloud after cloud gather- 
ing in the horizon of his affairs, which he saw and yet heeded 
not. There is a time in all our lives when we first seem to 
commence living. All that went before is tame and unpro- 
fitable compared to it, often all that follows it appears the same. 
It is the tornado in a man's existence, that either sweeps his 
household gods away before it, leaving him bereft of what 
made his inward and outward comfort in this world, or else, 
expending its violence upon his moral atmosphere alone, puri- 
fies and disinfects it by its very force of action. Such an 
epoch was now approaching in the life of Bex Beverdon. At 
twenty-five he commenced to live ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THB DAT AFTEB THE DEBBY. 

^as the day after the Derby of 1851, and Rez Reverdon 
done in his morning-room, his dressing-gown still about 
, his breakfast untasted on the table by his side. The 
3 that year had been unusually exciting, the racecourse 
soally crowded, the large influx of foreign visitors which the 
^ding Qreat Exhibition had attracted to our shores having 
rded even Epsom Downs. Fabulous sums of money were 
rted to have changed hands since the day preceding ; men 
38t penniless twenty-four hours before, were now in pos- 
Lon of thousands. Some, who had commenced the day in 
fortable circumstances, had nothing now but ruin staring 
a in the face. Amons^st the latter was my hero. I am 
og though in saying he commenced the Derby Day in 
fortable circumstances \ he had known from the beginning 
i he would sink or swim before the race was over, and no 
L can be comfortable under such knowledge. But now it 
past ; the excitement of suspense, the bravado of failure, 
3 alike over, and Eex had nothing to do but to pay up and 
k. 

leasant thought it must have been ! He had been sink- 
deeper and deeper into debt for the last twelve months, 
sinking with his eyes open. Now, he had made one 
>erate venture to float himself again, and it had failed, 
re was nothing left for him, but to go to the bottom. He 
it to be so, as he sat there. 

lould any greater punishment be invented for a man than 
dree him to review the faults and follies of a wasted life, 
to feel they are all to be laid at his own door. As Rex 
ight of the fortune he had frittered away, or suffered others 
fitter away for him, and remembered for what it had gone, 
oathed the luxury around him. And there was plenty of 
loathe. He called the room he sat in his moming- 
tt, but it might have been a lady's boudoir^ lot \Jckft ^^V 
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liness of its fittings and adornments. Kex was a great lover 
of the fine arts \ he had never been able to resist a good 
picture when he came across it, consequently his walls were 
hung with originals that many a picture gallery might have 
coveted. He liked Sdvres cluna, too, and Bohemian glass, 
and had a great fancy for collecting knick-knacks, and lum- 
bering up his tables with ohi^is de veM, both ancient and 
modem, to say nothing of having every new book that appeared 
added to his library, whether it was worthy the honour or 
not. We should all like to be able to do the same, but these 
things cost money, and I suppose no one but a collector of 
such luxuries knows with what a quantity of money they run 
away. But Bex had never learned the art of self-denial, and 
this was the consequence— utter ruin ! On the table beside 
him lay his pocket and memorandum book. He knew with- 
out looking at it how far his liabilities exceeded his means. 
No need to add up the figures again ; any way he took them, 
backward or forward, they always came to the same total — ^a 
total which it was impossible he could pay. If he could have 
done so, I do not think Eex would have so much cared for 
himself ; but in his folly and excitement he had betted far 
above his means. Besides this, he owed money everywhere, but 
these were debts of honour, (so-called,) and they must be paid 
on settling-day, or there was an unpleasant alternative called 
" posting." As Rex thought of it, he groimd his teeth together. 
" Mr Halkett, sir ; will you see hun 1 " 
" Yes, of course ; show him up." 

He was the very man Rex most wanted to see ; he felt he 
must unburden himself to some one. When his friend entered 
the room, and the door was shut, his first words were to the 
point. 

" Halkett, it's all over with me ! I 'm ruined." 
" Not quite so bad as that, I hope, old boy." 
Mr Halkett had anything but a pleasant face ; at least, 
most women would have thought so. He was one of those 
men that men swear by as being very handsome, and you 
never find the sexes agree on such a subject. Somebody 
had once described him to somebody else as "a well-fed 
beast with black points," and the description was character- 
istic if not elegant. He had dark hair and eyes, and a high, 
squUme Jxo^e^ which gave him the look of a bird of prejr ; Bi 
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figure about the middle heiglit, and inclining to stout ; and 
white hands, with filbert-nails, which he kept very long, and 
of which he was absurdly particular, always looking after and 
examining them when in the presence of others. His age 
was something under thirty; he was, by profession, a bar- 
rister, but he seldom did any other work than lounging 
about the park and his friends' houses, and living at other 
people's expense. He may have been very gentlemanly, but 
he was anything but upright and true. He it was who by 
his advice had led Rex from one extravagance to another, 
until he had so seriously involved himself that there appeared 
no means of extrication except by that one fearful venture on 
the Epsom races, which had ended by entirely stranding him. 
And now he had the coolness to walk in with an air of care- 
less disbelief in his friend's assertion of ruin, and to say that 
he hoped it wasn't quite so bad as that, old boy I 

The tone of his voice, which was intended to be consola- 
tory, nettled Rex, and he chafed under it. 

" Well, it is quite as bad as that, so it's no use your hoping. 
I Ve lost every shilling I betted yesterday. I 'm down for 
thousands." 

Mr Halkett's only reply to this communication was a low, 
long whistle. 

" Didn't you * hedge ' at aU, then 1 " 

" No, fool that I was ; I did'nt half make up my book as I 
ought to have done. I was so sure of Hernandez winning. 
Why, you said yourself there was no fear whatever of him." 

" So I thought," rejoined his friend. 

" Have you lost on him % " asked Rex. 

" Yes, of course, I have, heavily ; but not to your extent. 
Who'd have thought of Teddington coming in first? It's 
always the way with these d d races." 

Mr Halkett did not consider it worth while to mention that 
If he had lost upon Hernandez he had considerably won upon 
Teddington. When he advised his friends to hedge, he cer- 
tainly only advised them to do what he did himself. His 
whole life was a system of " hedging." Henry Halkett had 
never yet been found " nowhere." 

"Well I it's of no use thinking of it now," next observed 
Rex ; " the thing 's done. The question is, Honv am 1 \.<i >^«?3 
it all 1 I y^ent in to a frightful extent yesterday, ^tl^ >wns^ 
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r^olarfy flocved myself ; but the monej must be f ovtiiciniiiiig 
by settling-daj." 

Sell up," suggested Halkett. 

Sell up,'' ssod Eex; ^wfaat, this hansefuly yoa mean? 
It would only be a drop in the ocean, Halkett. I owe money 
on all sidesL I can't tell yon how mnch I owe. If my 
tradespeople were to hear of my selling np, they woold come 
down npon me directly. I hayen't drawn all my principaL 
I can manage my debte of honour on the rest of that ; but, 
then, there are ^e biUs^ and what am I to live on I I Ve no 
prof ession, as yon know. There 's nothing f c»r it bnt to cut 
my throat or enlist^ and that 's the tmth \^ 

^ Oh I hang it, man, don't talk in that strain, yon 11 give 
me the bines f rightfully. Now, I know of a means by which 
yon can get all straight again, if yon wonld onJ^ look at it in 
a proper light ; though, I beUere, you wonld rather take the 
ahematiTe of cutting your throat ! " 

"What is it I" said Rex, indifferently. 

"Marry!" 

"Marry! Who I" 

" Miss Fane." 

" Miss Fane ! What ncmsense ; I don*t know her." 

" Now, it 's you who 's talking nonsense, my dear fellow, 
and not me. Why, you Ve visited at the Peytons intimately 
for the last twelve monthsw What do you call not knowing 
herl^ 

" She *8 twice my age," observed Re3c 

" Not exactly ; and if she was> it wouldn't signify : it 's 
her money you want, not her. She 's got plenty of tiiat, all 
under her own control, and under yours, if you choose^ I ex- 
pect, for I 'm sure she likes you." 

Bex was startled now out of his apathy. " What reason 
have you for saying that, Halkett 1 " 

Halkett laughed. 

" My powers of observation, my dear Reverdon. Why, any 
one could see it, with half an eye. She 's been ' spooney ' on 
you for the last six months." 

" By Jove ! " said Bex, with a look of surprise ; and then 
added, in a hurried manner, " but I eouldn^t marry, Halkett 
— I eaaldn't indeed ; there are reasons against it.* 
*' What reasons f ** demanded bis Imnd. 
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But Rex did not appear to hear nim ; he was gazing into 
the distance again, thinking. He was thinking of Elizabeth 
Ashton. He had gone on making his periodical visits to that 
little house at Islington — visits when the father was generally 
out, and he and Miss Ashton had had their time to them- 
selves — ^until he would have missed them sadly if he had not 
gone. Even in the midst of his prosperity, when his house 
had been full of company, his days filled up with engagements, 
and his time passed in going from one scene of excitement to 
another, still the little house at Islington had not lost its charm 
for him, and he would steal away from his friends, or fail to fulfil 
some appointment, rather than give up his couple of hours in 
that tiny parlour, talking with Miss Ashton of things past, 
present, and to come. Almost shut out from home and its 
aflfections, with but few calls upon his love, it was delightful 
to Rex to feel that this woman welcomed him as her best 
friend, — ^that to him she owed all her little comforts, — and that 
she acknowledged it, too, and blended up love and gratitude 
in such charming confusion in her acknowledgment of his 
kindness, that he scarcely knew which it was she felt for him, 
and did not care to disentangle the feelings and find out. 
The footing he maintained in her presence was that of half 
brother, half friend, and he had never spoken a word of love 
to her, except under those characters. He never intended to 
do so ; and yet that soft flaxen hair, and those clear, gray 
eyes, had become strangely familiar to him, — strangely mixed 
up with all his thoughts of the future, — and somehow, the idea 
of marriage jarred upon his senses. This was not the first 
time it had been suggested to him. His mother, Mr Miller, 
even Colonel Clementon, confirmed bachelor as he had been 
himself aU his own life, had each spoken to Rex, at dif- 
ferent times, about marriage, and urged his taking the step. 
But whenever the idea had been mooted to him, the remem- 
brance of Elizabeth Ashton (Pearl, as he had come to call her 
in their familiar intercourse, in compliment to her extreme 
fairness) used to intervene between him and the thought of 
such a thing. It did so now, as his friend Mr Halkett men- 
tioned Miss Fane, and as he pursued the idea, he forgot to 
continue the conversation. 

"What are you thinking of, Rexl" said tk^ o\,W, ^t^- 
sently. 
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Rex started, and almost coloured. 

" Nothing ; that is, nothing in particnlar." 

" You haven't got another affair on hand, have you, Rex f 
— not booked, eh ? " 

" Not exactly," returned Rex, with an attempt at laughing ; 
but his mirth was feeble. 

'^Theu what reason is there against your marrying Miss 
Fane?" 

" Are you sure she 'd take me 1 " 

" Now, Rex, it *s no use beating about the bush like that. 
The question is, Will you take her, and save yourself from 
ruin, or go to the dogs altogether 1 I know for certain her 
fortune is at least fifteen hundred a year. Why, it would be 
the saving of you, man ; you Ve got nothing else to look to 
now but a wife with money." 

" I suppose not," answered Rex, sadly ; "but do you know, 
Halkett, I feel as if I 'd almost rather go to the dogs of the 
two. I *m an awfully wild fellow, I am well aware ; but there 
has always seemed to me something too holy in the name of a 
wife, to be mixed up with things of this world, or to be given 
to a woman you don't care a hang about. I don't think I 
could do it." 

" Reverdou, there 's somebody else in the wind ; it 's no 
good your pretending to deny it." 

" Well ! if you will have it, you must. I don't see why I 
shouldn't tell you, either, for you are almost like a brother to 
me, Halkett. I'm afraid I'm getting spooney upon Pearl 
Ashton. The thought of her sticks in my throat whenever I 
think of marriage ; and that 's the long and short of it. I 
know I 'm an awful fool ! " 

Henry Halkett put his hands into his pockets, and, leaning 
back in his chair, looked at his friend as if he thought he had 
gone suddenly stark staring mad. 

And then he said, quietly — 

" Well, you are a fool, Reverdon ! " 

At this, the other started up from his chair, his face all 
aflame, and his brows lowered — " If I am, it 's not for you 
to tell me of it," he exclaimed, angrily. 

" Sit down, my good fellow ; sit down," said Halkett, sooth- 
in^ly; "there's nothing to excite yourself about ; you said 
jrou knew it jrourself" 
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Bex sat down again, as he was desired, but he looked 
exceedingly, angry, and his back was turned towards his 
friend. 

" Now, look here. Rex," commenced Halkett — but Rex 
never turned his head at the words : " What on earth has 
your being spooney on Pearl Ashton got to do with your 
marrying Miss Fane % Of course, you 're spooney there. / 
knew it — ages ago ! What 's the odds ? " 

" What *s the odds 1 " said Rex, mimicking his tone of 
voice. " Why, the odds are, that it is not very pleasant to 
become the husband of one woman, when you know you care 
for another at heart. I know I shouldn't find it so.*' 

" But you never could have married Pearl Ashton — under 
any circimistances." 

" I know that," rejoined Rex, testily ; " I didn't intend to 
marry her; but if I marry another woman, I must break with 
Pearl altogether, and I don't relish the idea of it." 

"Why?" 

The question waa asked with apparently so much genuine 
surprise and good faith, that Rex looked up at the speaker, no 
less surprised himself; but he did not answer at once, and it 
was repeated. 

" Why 1 " 

" Because," said Rex, hotly, " I can't see her, knowing 
that I am fond of her, and not tell her so, and I am a gentle- 
man, and not a blackguard ; that's why." 

" You use rather strong expressions, my dear fellow," said 
Halkett, presently. " I cannot see, since you intend nothing 
more than friendship for Miss Ashton, why your marriage 
with Miss Fane should interrupt your intercourse with her. 
It would be a great blow to her if you did. She *s very fond 
of you, poor girl ! " 

There was a touch of sarcasm in these last words of Mr 
Halkett's, for he believed no more that Rex Reverdon's in- 
timacy with Pearl Ashton was one of friendship than he 
believed it would have been so had he been placed under the 
same circumstances regarding her. 

*' I know she is," said Rex, believing what he said, '* and 
that 's why it must be neck or nothing between her and me. 
I have one other chance, Halkett. If I can get my mother 
to lend me the money for a commission, 1*\\ aeU iS\.\ ^Q(ass««», 
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and enter the army at once, and my remaining debts must be 
liquidated by degrees." 

" But you 're past that, Rex," observed his friend ; '* you *re 
too old : it 's against the regulations." 

** Hang the regulations ! " exclaimed Rex ; and then, as if 
ashamed of his hastiness, he added, ** Yes, I could, Halkett. 
I could get into the cavalry if I tried. Huntley 's got no end 
of interest at the War Office. Why, look at Blair last year. 
Got in without the slightest trouble; it's done every day. 
Any way, I shall make the attempt. It is better to work 
than to be tied for life to a person you don't care for." 

And the manly, right-thinking heart glowed as it pondered 
on the other chance which at first sight appeared practicable. 
But Mr Halkett knew Lady Charlotte Huntley well, and was 
not therefore disposed to take a sanguine view of this idea. 
He shook his head. 

" A bad chance, I 'm afraid. Rex. Her ladyship has not 
been so overpleased at your possession of the money to help 
you out of difficulty when you have lost it. No, no ; stick to 
Miss Fane. That's the only thing for you. Are you not 
going there to-night % " 

" I i^cw," said Rex, his ardour down again to zero. 

** You are^ you mean. You certainly must not miss such 
an opportunity of reconnoitring your ground. Now, just take 
a good look at her. Rex, this evening, for she 's a very fine 
woman, and if she is a trifle older than yourself, what matter. 
It 's the money you want, my boy. You once give out that 
you're engaged to an heiress, and I '11 bet three to one your 
tradespeople will wait patiently enough ; and even if you 
want to raise a bill to meet your liabilities on settling-day, I 
think I know the man who will do it for you on a quiet hint, 
and wait for his money till the marriage is over." 

I am afraid Mr Henry Halkett had known too many of 
these obliging people who were always ready to raise money 
convenient to poor Rex's hand, which he did not find it so 
convenient to repay. But he had been caught once too often. 

" No, thank you, Halkett," he said, in reply. " I 've too 

many of those bits of paper fl3dng about the place as it is. 

This last business must be settled out of the remains of my 

principal. I won't raise any more money. I shall run down 

to Wimbledon this afternoon and see Lady Charlotte, and if 
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I can*t bring her to anything like terms, why, then, I suppose 
I must take your advice, and go in for Miss Fane. But it 
seems deuced hard that a young fellow like me should bo tied 
to a woman old enough to be my grandmother 1 " 

" Deuced hard % Deuced lucky, you mean ! Come, Rever- 
don, I must be oflF; but I shall see you to-night at the Pey- 
tons. Now, don*t you be brooding over that house at Isling- 
ton, or Miss Fane's age, or any such nonsense, but think of 
her fifteen hundred a year, and keep your spirits up. Au 
revoiry 

Mr Halkett was not wholly unactuated by personal feeling 
in his anxiety that his friend should marry the heiress. In 
the first place, Rex's house was one that he could ill spare as a 
place of call ; in the second, Rex owed him a considerable sum 
of money which he was unwiUing to lose. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it may be a matter of surprise that he did not 
attempt to win the lady for himself, but he had good reasons 
for not doing so, and the best was, that he was perfectly cer- 
tain that she never would have accepted him as a husband. 
But with regard to Rex Reverdon, he felt as perfectly certain 
the other way. He left our hero much in the same position 
in which we found him, leaning his head upon his hand and 
musing. He felt terribly alone in his trouble. Even Halkett, 
boon companion and greatest chum as he had been, seemed 
farther from him than usual, now that he needed him most. 
Halkett had proposed the very thing Rex most disliked the 
idea of, as the only remedy for his misfortune. Surely he 
might have thought of something as feasible, and at the same 
time pleasanter. But though Rex thus blamed his friend, he 
could not think of any better mode himself of getting out of 
his scrape. He felt as doubtful about his mother helping him 
as Mr Halkett had done, and his step-father, Mr Huntley, was 
a mere tool in her hands, — a nonenity in his own household, 
and who hadn't it in his power to aid his step-son if he had 
wished to do so. As to getting a commission without her 
help, it was out of the question. Having paid his debts of 
honour, if he attempted to obtain the price by the sale of his 
effects, his other creditors would be down upon him, and ex- 
pect hiTTi to liquidate their claims also out of a comet's pay. 
No, that wouldn't do. There were only the two chances for 
him. He had best set about the first on© tva c\vvv^^ ^5^ V^ 
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could. As Eex thought so, he rose with the intention of com- 
pleting his toilet. The reflection of his face looked wild and 
haggard as he caught a sight of it in the opposite glass, as if 
he had not slept the night before, as indeed was only too true. 
He had not even been in bed. He looked deadly pale as he 
smoothed his ruffled hair before the mirror with \n& hand, and 
caressingly stroked down the short crisp golden beard which 
had already become his heritage. There was not much mirth 
now or wickedness either in the blue eyes which encountered 
his gaze, and the lines of his mouth were visibly depressed, 
even through his moustaches. He rang the bell to give some 
orders to his valet, but it was answered by a pretty waiting- 
maid. Rex always had maid-servants to wait on hun, except 
about his own person, and the ugly ones knew better than to 
apply for the situations. He said they were so much more 
nimble, quiet, and light-handed than men in waiting, and so 
much pleasanter to look at : and so they were, doubtless. 
Rex's friends were of just the same opinion as himself. 

" If you please, sir, did you ring ? " 

" I rang for Williams, Mary," was her master's answer, un- 
accompanied by any of the cheerful looks or badinage he 
usually bestowed upon the female part of his retinue. 

" I '11 tell him, sir ; and if you please, sir, there 's a gentle- 
man wants to see you.'' 

" A gentleman ? What 's his name 1 " 

" He didn't give his name, sir ; he said he wanted to see 
Mr Reverdon." 

" Are you sure he is a gentleman 1 " 

Maid-servants always make stupid mistakes, and particu- 
larly pretty maid-servants. Mary was no exception to the rule. 
She answered with the greatest confidence — 

'* Oh, yes, sir, I knows a gentleman when I see one." 

"Well, show him into the library, and say I'll be down 
directly, and send Williams to me here." 

When Rex had attired himself by the aid of Williams in 
his walking suit, he proceeded leisurely towards the library, 
turning his hat round and round in his hand to render it smooth 
by the influence of his irreproachable kid gloves. But when 
he entered the library, he saw at once that the person the 
stupid maid-servant had shown in there was not a gentleman, 
and had no jjretensions to be one, except perhaps in his own 
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conceit. He was a young man, dressed in a decent suit of 
black, whom Hex never remembered to have seen before. He 
was annoyed at having been brought down to hold an inter- 
view with some begging-letter writer perhaps, and he spoke 
sharply in consequence. 

" What may your business be with me % " 

" Mr Reverdon, sir % " 

" Yes ; who do you come from 1 " 

"From Messrs Randall and French, sir, of New Bond 
Street. I was directed to call on you with their little account, 
which they would feel obliged if you could conveniently 
settle, as they have a large bill to meet shortly. The account 
has been running some time, sir." 

As the man spoke, he produced the bill from his pocket, 
enclosed in an envelope emblazoned with the unpleasant 
letters, R. and F., in all manners of fine gold flourishes about 
the seaL As Rex took it in his hand, he felt the cold per- 
spiration come out in beads upon his forehead and remain 
tliere. It was the first time in his life he had been dunned. 
The " little '* accoimt presented was one of the largest that he 
owed, — an account that had run on for the last three years, and 
accumulated every month that it ran. He did not break the 
seal, but he knew well enough that there must be a long list 
inside of purchased brooches and rings, bracelets and ear- 
rings, female fiippery to adorn female vice, conjointly with 
many an article of expensive luxury for his own use, and 
whole services of plate which was most carelessly used and 
thrown about by his household. 

Poor Rex ! his luck was indeed down. 

"What makes Messrs Randall and French send their 
account in now 1 " he demanded, in a tone which was meant 
to be indifferent ; " it ia neither Midsummer nor Christmas. 
I *m not accustomed to pay my bills at all kinds of odd times. 
There, take it back to them," tossing it to the man as he 
spoke, " and tell them if they send it in at the proper season, 
I will pay it." 

" But I received orders not to leave the house without the 
money, sir ; Messrs Randall and French are in want of it, 

"Do Messrs Randall and French mean to be insolent 1" 
now demanded Rex;, firing up ; "if so, yo\x'ka3L\i^\.\*«t "Occ^s^ 
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twice before you bring me their messages again, or I 'U kick 
you out of my house." 

The shopman didn't like the appearance of Bex in the 
character of the roused lion, and shrunk into his shoes. 

" Can I tell Messrs Randall and French when it will be 
convenient for you to settle their account, sir 1 " he asked, in 
a himibler tone. 

" You may tell Messrs Eandall and French from me to go 
to the deviL I shall pay them when I think proper. There 's 
the door — ^you can go." 

The man was too alarmed to remonstrate, and commenced 
to do as he was told ; but as the door opened a footman ap- 
peared — 

" A messenger from Mr Butterley, sir, the tailor, waiting 
to see you ; and this has just come by the post,*' laying a let- 
ter on the table as he spoke. 

Bex gave one glance at it, recognised another tradesman's 
name upon the envelope, and throwing it without further 
scrutiny on one side, took up his hat and stick and walked 
into the hall. 

" I can t see anybody else to-day, John,'* he said, in passing, 
to the footman; **I have business of importance taking me 
elsewhere," and without so much as noticing the astonished 
tailor's assistant, he jumped into his cab and was off to 
Wimbledon. 

" They are all coming down upon me, the bloodhounds," he 
muttered to himself as he drove rapidly along j " they have 
heard of my losses yesterday without doubt, and are on the 
tract of blood already. Never mind, I '11 double and elude 
them, or my name's not Bex Beverdon." 
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CHAPTER V. 

LOST TROUBLE. 

And yet lie felt very sick at heart, as he drove along that 
smooth turnpike road to Wimbledon, which required so little 
exercise of his skill as a whip, to divert his thoughts from the 
subject which was troubling them. He kept repeating to 
hiiuself that he had two chances, but he knew well enough all 
the time that he had but one. 

Do you think it unnatural that Lady Charlotte Huntley 
should have taken such a dislike to the child she had brought 
into the world, such an antipathy to her own flesh and blood, 
that it was folly to hope for a moment that she would help 
him in his time of need ? He had been wild, and thoughtless, 
and extravagant, but he had never injured her, except, indeed, 
by being bom. It appears so unlikely that his own mother 
could not have felt for the scrape he had got into, and done 
her best to save him from its consequences. It does seem un- 
likely. More than that, it seems unnatural ; and yet it is not 
untrue to nature, — ^nature, as we have degraded her by the 
indulgence of our own corrupt feelings. If you have not met 
such instances in your joume3dngs through the Valley of 
Baca, it is because you have travelled with your eyes shut. I 
could show them to you by the dozen, — instances where the 
holy relationship of mother and child, which has been made 
the subject of poets' happiest thoughts, the basis of theological 
discourses, even been mentioned in the greatest Book of all as 
the best comparison that could be found — ^the only earthly 
comparison that could be found — ^for the love of the Divine 
towards mortality, has been so stripped of all its holiness, that 
you would scarcely have recognised it as sucL Mothers, who 
are indifferent to their children, from the time they first re- 
ceive them as helpless infants, to the time when they leave 
the home-roof for the world, full grown men and women,— 
that world which is not indifferent to the number of its vio-^ 
tims, but will draw them to her and suck them in greedily, 
(not having that cord of strength a mother's love to holdtk^\jCL 
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back,) until they become mingled and absorbed in her vanities 
and vices, and are not to be disentangled again by any earthly 
persuasion. Mothers, who get. tired of their chUdren, as the 
children themselves weary of a new toy ; or who love some of 
them above others, and thus awaken all the worst passions of 
the neglected ones, only to find them turned against them- 
selves. Mothers, who destroy the sacred feelings of respect 
towards a mother, which are bom with their little ones, by 
placing no control over their own tempers, or disregard of 
truth, or any of the thousand and one faults to which we are 
all subject ; and, worst of all, mothers who are jealous of their 
oflfspring. And this was Lady Charlotte's feeling towards 
Eex ; she was jealous of him ; she had been so from the be- 
ginning. Having married her first husband not only without 
love for himself, but with her heart occupied with the remem- 
brance of another man, she had seen the father's affection for 
his little son with intense jealousy. Of course, she was 
nothing in the house, and the son and heir was everything. 
This, as you may suppose, did not tend to increase her mater- 
nal love, if she ever possessed any, for the child of the man 
she disliked. When Mr Reverdon died, and she found that 
Rex was left so totally independent of herseK, these feelings 
grew stronger. If she had been left sole trustee and execu- 
trix of her husband's will, the case might have been different. 
As it was, she would not fill what she considered a secondary 
place. So Rex was given up almost entirely, as we have 
seen, to the control and management of his guardians. But 
Lady Charlotte must have had a soft spot somewhere in her 
heart, during those ten years of married life, where the re- 
membrance of that handsome young commoner who had been 
sent about his business by the Earl and Countess of Littletin 
had managed to keep a place for itself. Perhaps she was not 
so much to blame as she appears in these pages. Doubtless 
she suffered in that time, and in so doing earned at least the 
fright of pity from all those who know what suffering is. 
Any way, for the son of her second husband, the handsome, 
foolish Mr Huntley, Lady Charlotte had as much love as 
would have done for the two. There was only this one son 
by the second marriage ; all the other children were little 
girls, still in the school-room and nursery. This had been a 
trouble to Lady Charlotte, for a great misfortune had over- 
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taken this cherished son, Gabriel Huntley. Shortly after liis 
birth, he had sustained a severe fall, through the carelessness 
of a nurse. The accident was not thought much off at the 
time, but as the child grew, a weakness was observed in his 
back, and before he had reached his tenth year, he was found 
to have a tendency to spinal complaint. Nothing to be 
alarmed at, the doctors had said : a few years, at the most, in 
a recumbent position, and the worst symptoms would be found 
to have disappeared, and time and care would do the rest. 
But Gabriel Huntley had been on his back for the last five 
years, and the worst symptoms had not disappeared j indeed, 
they had greatly increased, and the boy's bodily health was 
failing under the continued restraint and want of exercise. 
A dear boy he was, notwithstanding that he was the son of 
Lady Charlotte and Mr Huntley ; and no one wondered that, 
under the sad circumstances of his misfortune, his mother 
almost idolised him. He was at this time just fifteen years 
old, a tall, slight boy for his age, with large, dark, luminous 
eyes, full of thought, a high, white forehead, and dehcate fea- 
tures — ^too delicate for his years. He was a boy of intellect, 
who delighted in devouring all the new literature of the day, 
and in making his own feeble attempts at both prose and 
poetry j and a boy of music, who had taught himself to play 
and sing without instruction, and who loved to have his chair 
wheeled to the pianoforte, and to sit there in the dusky even- 
ings, whilst the solemn chants and melancholy strains, which 
he usually composed, sounded like his own requiem through 
the stillness of the gathering night. There were few who did 
not love Gabriel Huntley, but he was not a universal lover 
himself. 

Towards his father he appeared simply indifferent ; and the 
noise of his healthy little sisters he could seldom tolerate. 
His mother's affection he returned with a great deal of grati- 
tude, mingled with pity that he could not more reciprocate 
her feelings towards himself ; but his brother Rex he wor- 
shipped. No other word could express the tender, clinging, 
admiring love which this delicate, almost crippled boy, enter- 
tained for the stalwart, hardy manhood of his half-brother. 
So opposite as they were, too, in character as in appearance. 
Rex, with his open disregard for books, or anything to do 
with books ; his taste for field sports and all m^nV^ Q^^NiL^v 
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tions; his knowledge of the world and the things of the 
world And Gabriel, with his love for learning ; his utter in- 
ability to join in any of the out-door pleasures suitable to his 
age ; his entire innocence and ignorance of vice. They were a 
strange couple to be so linked together in the bonds of 
brotherly love ; but if it ever existed, it found its existence 
there. If Gabriel worshipped Rex, he held in return the 
warmest, deepest place in his brother's heart, and there was 
nothing in the world nearly so dear to Rex Reverdon as 
Gkibriel Huntley. And this was the crowning cause for 
jealousy to Lady Charlotte. To find, after her years of 
anxiety for Gabriel's health — ^after her years of tenderest 
care for his well-being — that the best part of him was not 
hers. Worse than that, that it was Aw, who seemed each 
time to come and step without effort on his own part between 
her and the affections she had a right to claim as her own. 
She had viewed Rex's outward prosperity with the greatest 
envy. I will not dare to say that she had gone so far as to 
rejoice at the loss of his fortune ; but I am sure she had not 
sympathised on that occasion as a mother ought to have done. 
Now, for months she had been prognosticating his ultimate 
ruin ; not only behind his back, but to his face. Rex remem- 
bered it as he proceeded rapidly to the interview which was 
to inform her that her prognostications had come true, and 
the thought did not sweeten the prospect before him. As he 
turned into the lodge gates that led to his mother's house, 
however, and dismounting from his cab, ordered the groom 
to take it round to the stables, the scene around him, as he 
quietly sauntered up the carriage drive, seemed to soothe him 
for the time being, and make his cares sit lighter on him. 
The season was advanced for the time of year, and the day 
was bright and sunny, with that soft, balmy air which some- 
times comes unexpectedly on spring days, and seems almost 
by its exhilarating power to lift us out of ourselves and of our 
troubles, and to make everything appear in a better, happier 
light. The breath of the lilacs and laburnums seemed over- 
poweringly sweet as the light stirred them and shook out their 
fragrance, and the budding-trees were full of singing-birds, 
and from a little distance he could hear the voices of the 
children at play, and the bleating of newly-dropped lambs. It 
»r*w a day on which (if he had had a heart who loved him to 
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lean upon, and a voice who loved him to bid him look up, and 
be brave for her sake and his own) Rex lleverdon could not 
have refused to be comforted, even had his trouble been far 
heavier than it was. Even with no such love awaiting him, 
the scene around had its influence upon his spirits, and for 
the moment he had almost forgotten the errand he came on. 
But as he came up to the hall door, the sight of the carriage 
waiting to take Lady Charlotte out driving, brought it all back 
again to his mind, and his heart sunk. He found his mother 
in the drawing-room, occupied with visitors ; her bonnet and 
shawl on, ready to go out directly they should leave her at 
leisure to do so. It was an imfavourable time for his mission. 
Poor Rex saw his luck was against him again the minute he 
entered the room. His mother received him with friendly 
politeness. They met too often to make that a matter of 
surprise to their friends ; but the visitors were better pleased 
than the hostess at the unexpected entrance of the handsome, 
fashionable Mr Reverdon, and showed their pleasure by direct- 
ing their attention so much towards him that Lady Charlotte 
found herself almost deserted, which did not put her in a 
better temper for the coming interview. When her guests at 
last rose to go, she remained standing, as if her time was so 
short that it was not worth while resuming her seat. But 
Rex's business was of too much importance for trifling, and 
therefore he had no hesitation in sa3ring, as soon as they were 
alone — 

** Mother, I won't detain you longer than I can help ; but 
I am come on business of the greatest consequence, and there- 
fore I must ask you to sit down and listen to me for a few 
minutes.'' 

Lady Charlotte sat down again, but not with the best grace. 

" I also have matters of importance to attend to this after- 
noon, Reginald, and, therefore, I hope you will keep me as 
short a time as possible." And she waited in frigid silence 
for him to commence. 

" Mother," he began, in his honest straightforward manner, 
twirling his hat round and round in his hands for very ner- 
vousness as he proceeded — " Mother, I 've made a great fool 
of myself, and I *m ruined." 

The mother did not start, or cry out, or run to him and ask 
him to unsay his worda. She only compteB»Q&. "W V\i\XL\i^5H 
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still more together, nodded her head slowly, and said, " Just 
what I expected of you, Reginald. I have foretold this 
months ago." 

The young man did not seem to heed her distant manner, 
but went on hurriedly — 

" I have been getting deeper and deeper into debt every 
day for the last two years, and I was mad enough to think of 
extricating myself by a good haul on the Derby, and I lost 
every penny." 

" Well, what do you intend to do 1" demanded Lady Char- 
lotte, quietly. 

" I can manage my debts of honour out of the remainder 
of my principal, though there 's very little of that left ; and 
then I meant to sell up everything in South Street, and that 
will go far towards settling the remainder, and " 

** How do you mean to live yourself ?" said his mother. 

" I must go into the army, I suppose ; there 's nothing else 
that I can see." 

" As a private soldier % " asked Lady Charlotte, in a sar- 
castic tone. Her son looked up quickly in her face, but 
there was that in his which made her eyes drop. Even she 
was ashamed to be detected in a sneer over his frank recital 
of follies which he regretted. So she added, in a manner 
which was almost apologetic — 

" I mean, Reginald, that you seem to have forgotten that 
an officer's commission costs a great deal of money." 

" I have not forgotten it ; and that is the reason — I mean 
it 's no use beating about the bush, mother," he ex- 
claimed, with a sudden air of resolution ; " the long and the 
short of it is, that I want you to lend me the money for a 
commission, and that is why I came down here to-day." 

Lady Charlotte had not been prepared for this j it had 
never been her fate to be applied to for money before by this 
prosperous elder son of hers, and the request took her by 
surprise. 

" Lend you the money, Reginald ! Why, you must be 
crazy ! How do you suppose I am to lend you a sum of 
money like that 1 " 

" It would not be so very much," he urged ; " only a few 
Jbundreds. You could lend it easily enough, mother, if you 
chose J and I'll pay you every penny of it back again," 
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His assertion that she could do it if slie chose, nettled her, 
because it was so true. She rose from her chair and stood 
upon the hearthrug, with a look of great determination on 
her face. 

** Whether I can lend you a few hundreds or not, Reginald, 
is my business. Whether I choose to do so, or not, is yours ; 
and I do not choose. You were left in more than comfortable 
circumstances, even after the failure of your fortune, and you 
have chosen to throw your money away in the most reckless 
manner. You have behaved in a way which has made us 
anything but proud that your name should be mixed up with 
our own. You do not think that your notoriety — ^your news- 
paper notoriety, indeed — ^with a certain person who has made 
herself famous lately in its pages, was unnoticed in our homo 
circle, I suppose, do you % " 

Bex bit his lip, and hung his head, at this mention of one 
of his past follies ; for it was a thing of the past, and he was 
heartily ashamed of it now. 

" That 's an old story, mother," he observed. 

" If it is, it is only one of the many, Reginald. Do you 
think I should be justified in giving you money that rightly 
belongs to my other children, to be wasted, perhaps, in worso 
than follies like these % '' 

" I did not ask you to givt it me," answered her son. " I 
only wanted the money as a loan. I should pay it back in 
time.** 

" How am I to be assured of that 1 " demanded her ladyship, 

" Hang it ! *' exclaimed Rex, wrathfuily, as he too rose 
from his chair, and confronted her ; " I 'm a man of honour, 
mother, if I*m nothing else. Isn't my word suflficient? I 
know you could rake up a lot of old stories against me, if you 
tried ; for I have lived too much alone, and been too much 
thrown upon the world for sjrmpathy, to be a saint ; but, any 
way, they ar^ things of the past I 've been living quietly 
enough lately, and my worst crime has been my folly in 
attempting to build up a shattered fortune by an uncertain 
venture. However, I cannot undo it again, or, God knows, I 
would, as well as the whole of my past life ; but I can live 
soberly for the future, and that *s what I mean to do,*' 

"Necessity is the mother of invention," observed Lady 
Charlotte; with another of her hard looks. 
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*' Mother, it's no use standing there and saying cutting 
things. Will you lend me the money, or not 1 " 

" No, Reginald, I cannot do so. As you have made your 
bed, so you must lie on it. My younger children must not 
suffer from your extravagance. To repay even a few hundred 
pounds out of a cornet's, or even captain's pay, you would 
find an impossibility. You would have barely sufficient to 
live on yourself. With your expensive habits and very ex- 
pensive propensities," she added, with another sneer, "you 
would probably have to sell your commission in a couple of 
months. I am sorry I cannot assist you in any way." 

" What do you expect me to do, then ] " asked the young 
man, his eyes flashing as he spoke. " Go to the d % " 

" Really, Reginald," said his mother, " if you are going to 
stand there, and use such expressions as those, you will force 
me to close this interview," and she rang the bell as she spoke. 
" I have pointed out to you the impossibility of my helping 
you out of your difficulties — (" Carriage, John,'' to the servant 
who answered her summons) — and it appears to me that the 
matter ends there. To appeal to me as to what you must do, 
is a simple folly. I never remember your asking my advice 
on any other occasion, when it might have been of more ser- 
vice to you than now." 

The young man's hot temper was rising very fast at his 
mother's indifference, and he could scarcely answer her. But 
he knew he had no actual claim upon her, and restrained the 
words which trembled on his lips. She prepared now to leave 
the room, in order to go to her carriage, and she held out her 
hand to her son in parting. 

" Good-bye, Reginald," she said, and the sound of her voice 
was as cool as if she was speaking to a mere acquaintance. 
" When you have settled what you shall do, I shall be glad 
to hear your plans." 

He gave her his hand, but no pressure followed the act. 
He did not echo her farewell; he was too angry even to 
speak ; and, man as he was, when he thought of the relation- 
ship between them, and what she might have been to him, 
Bomething rose in his throat, and made him afraid to trust his 
utterance. When she had gone, he rang the bell violently, and, 
on its being answered, ordered the servant to bring him some- 
iliing to drink; and the man presently reappeared with wine> 
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" Haven't you anything stronger than this}" Mr Bererdon 
asked, as he looked contemptuously at the decanter of sherry. 
" Bring me some brandy." 

And when it came at his desire; he emptied the tiny cut- 
glass bottle which contained it, at one draught, into his 
tumbler, and drank it without stopping ; then he caught up 
his hat and gloves, and prepared to seek his cab. ^^ Well, 
that chance is over," he said to himself, with a kind of half 
sad, half reckless laugh. '^ I must get home as fast as I can, 
and go in for Number Two. It really becomes quite excit- 
ing." 

But as he was passing through the hall, a voice called to 
him from the half -closed library doors, a voice which he could 
not resist, and he went in to his brother Qabriel. 

" Why, Rex," said the boy, " you were surely never going 
to leave the house without seeing me ) I thought you would 
have come down yesterday, and expected you all day — forget- 
ting, stupidly, that it was the famous Derby day, and that of 
course you were there. Which horse won, Rex ? " 

" Teddington," answered his brother. "I think your 
father might have told you that, Gabriel." 

"My father's not come home yet," said the boy, "or I 
should have asked him ; and mamma won't let a soul open 
the papers but herself ; and she says she has been too busy 
to-day. Is she gone out. Rex 1 " 

Rex nodded his head. 

" Oh I Then we'll have a jolly time to ourselves for once. 
Shall we go into the garden, Rex?" 

" If you like, my boy." 

Qabriel was sitting in a reclining chair — a chair on wheels 
—by which, when pushed from behind, he could guide him- 
self anywhere. He was never out of this chair, poor boy 1 
except when he was in bed, and it had become as familiar to 
him now as walking and running about had once been. 

Bex took a chair himself, and sat down close to Qabriel, 
and rested his head upon the pillows by the side of his bro- 
ther's. Then Qabriel said — 

" What 's the matter. Rex } Have you a headache 1 " 

" No, child," was the answer ; but so sadly given that Qab- 
riel's thin white hand stole round, and laid itself upon the 
thick masses of his brother's hair. 
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*' Then what 's the matter ? " he repeated, softly. 

"IVe made a fool of myself, Gabriel," said Kex, looking 
up, "that's what's the matter. Never you do the same 
when you come to be a man, my boy. I Ve betted and 
gambled away my money, till from a rich man I Ve made 
myself a poor one. Can you understand that ? You won't 
call me rich brother Rex any more, because I am a great deal 
poorer than I hope you will ever be. I shall have to work 
for my bread now, Gabriel." 

The boy burst out laughing. 

" I thought you were in earnest. Rex, at first," he said ; 
" now I know that you are only in fun. Work for your 
bread, whilst your mother and father, and brother and sisters 
have this house, and a carriage and horses, and everything 
they can want. What nonsense ! " 

"It isn't nonsense, Gabriel ; it 's sober trutL I lost all 
my money yesterday on the Derby. I tell you so, that when 
you grow up you may remember how much it cost me, and 
never do the same ; never bet, or gamble, or drink. They 
are the three things which ruin a man." 

" Dear Rex, don't look so sorry," whispered Gabriel, and 
his face went fondly up to his brother's, for he was still child 
enough to kiss him ; " it is wicked of me, but I cannot help 
almost feeling glad when I think of it. You will live with 
us, brother, now, of course ; live here always. Oh ! what jolly 
times we shall have " 

But the expression of Rex's face stopped the boy's pro- 
phecies of future happiness. 

" Shan't you 1 " he added, dubiously. 

Rex shook his head. " No, Gabriel. I shan't live here, 
nor anywhere near here, I think. I don't know yet what I 
am going to do ; perhaps I may get into the army and go on 
foreign service — there is no saying." 

"Go on foreign service ! Leave England ! Oh, Rex ! " 
and Gabriel's face overclouded with dismay at the tidings, 
and his eyes filled with tears. 

" Don't be a child, Gabriel," said Rex, harshly. His words 
sounded so, but he could not trust himself to contemplate his 
young brother's tears, he was too near breaking down him- 
self, when he thought of it. Gabriel looked ashamed of his 
emotion. 
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'' It was so sudden, Rex ; I grow almost like a girl, sitting 
here in tlie same place day after day. But you were not in 
earnest, the last time, were you ? " he added, imploringly. 

" No, no, of course not," answered his brother, gaily. 
I *m as anxious to stay in England as you are to keep me, 
Gabriel Let me wheel you out into the garden, it 's a lovely 
day," And so he commenced pushing the wheeled chair 
gently across the hall to the back of the house, where a ter- 
race led gradually to the flower garden and shrubbery. It 
was a beautifully laid out garden of no modem making, and 
the fine old trees, which were now only commencing to put 
forth their buds, afforded in summer a delightful shade from 
the heat of the sun. As Eez wheeled the invalid boy along 
the gravelled paths and through the windings of the shrub- 
beries, he was assailed on all sides by little voices entreating 
his notice, and little hands tr3dng to engage him to play. 
"Brother Reginald, do come and look at our garden." " Brother 
Reginald, I am waiting to kiss you." " Come and see the 
new chicken, brother." " Brother, the swan has two little 
ones," And with him it was — " Ada, my child, don't tread 
on my toes." " Laury, I can't go to see the little swans 
to-day." " Mary, you 're pulling my beard." " Nurse, take 
baby off my coat tails ; " and the baby, who by the way was 
a great stout girl of eight years old, was disengaged by main 
force from her brother's coat, only to be found clinging on 
again two minutes afterwards. It was strange that a man 
whom his own mother found herself unable to love, should 
have such powers of fascination over little children. But all 
Lady Charlotte's endeavours to restrain the inordinate affec- 
tion of her second brood for their eldest brother had proved 
perfectly ineffectual. He was still the idol of Laura, and Ada, 
and Mary, and the others ; and the heroes of their nursery 
games and the good gentlemen in all their stories still faithfully 
continued to be " exactly like brother Rex, you know." 

Gabriel was very silent as his brother wheeled him through 
the garden that balmy spring day, so silent that Rex noticed 
it, though only to himself ; but as he turned down one of the 
shrubbejy paths, and they were alone, he stopped the chair 
and came round to the front. 

" Gabriel, what are you thinking of — of what I said about 
leaving England } " 
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And then Gabriers hand went up to his face, and his tears 
burst forth, and he was sobbing violently — 

" Oh, Kex ! " he said, though almost inarticulately, " don't 
think the less of me ; I know it 's very childish, but I can't 
help it. I think I should die without you." 

It was very childish, but somehow Kex's voice seemed 
broken too, and he could not answer him. At last he said, 
but very thickly — 

"I won't go, Gabriel — ^I swear it. I didn't remember 
when I said so that there was one creature that loved me." 

" I love you," said Gabriel, fervently, as he took his brother's 
strong hands in his own weak ones and kissed them again and 
again — " I love you, Rex, as my life ; " and he looked into 
his face as he spoke. The tones of his voice were so solemn 
that Rex was powerfully aflfected. 

" Grod forgive me," he said, " for having forgotten it for n 
moment ; and you forgive me too, GabrieL" 

He stooped and kissed his brother on the forehead as he 
spoke, and they were very quiet for a few minutes ; then Rex 
said, looking at his watch — 

** Gabriel, I must be off ; I have an engagement this even- 
ing in town. But I will run over to-morrow again," he 
added, in answer to the disappointment in the boy's face at 
his words. 

He wheeled the chair back into the house, and then walked 
rapidly away and flung himself into his cab, 

" I forgot Gabriel," was his thought, as he drove home- 
wards. " I believe the child would have broken his heart if 
I had left England. Perhaps it is all for the best No. 1 has 
failed. I can't say I like the alternative ; but beggars mustn't 
be choosers, and tliat proverb comes home rather bitterly in 
my case So now for No. 2. 
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CHAPTER VL 

ISOBEL FANE. 

** Fanny, these children have been in my room again to-day, 
turning everything topsy-turvy. It really is too provoking. I 
"will not stand it any longer." 

The voice was that of Miss Fane, and the tones were raised, 
and decidedly energetic. By her side stood two or three 
children of the most troublesome ages, looking very like cul< 
prits caught in the act. 

" I only turned my back for a moment," she went on to 
say, '* and they have upset the ink again, and thrown my 
papers all over the floor. I really think you might try to con- 
trol them a little better. The whole comfort of the house is 
destroyed by their unruliness. What is the use of a nursery 
if they are not kept in it T' % 

The colour of the speaker was heightened, and her lip trem- 
bled as she spoke. It must certainly have been very annoy- 
ing. All the neatness of her pretty room destroyed and her 
little belongings disarranged by a parcel of mischievous, dis- 
obedient nephews and nieces. The lady she addressed seemed 
to take the matter very quietly. She stood leaning against 
the sill of the open door, without the least change in her 
apathetic features, as she listened to her sister's complaints. 
She was a woman of perhaps five-and-thirty, very pretty, very 
faded, and an evident slattern. As her imperturbable coun- 
tenance met the other's excited gaze, Isobel Fane's temper 
was disposed to rise very high. But she controlled herself, 
and merely said — 

" Don't you intend to speak to them, Fanny ? Are they 
to be allowed to disobey day after day, without even a re- 
proof?" 

Then Mrs Peyton said, languidly — 

"Horace and Enmia, you are very naughty children to 
come into your aunt's room, and bring Fanny with you. 
Where 's Ann ? Why don't you go and play in the nursery 
with baby and Freddy ? " 
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The first question only was answered by the eldest boy and 
girl, who shouted at her in return, and both at once — 

" Ann 's gone out, mamma, with baby, and Freddy's in the 
kitchen with nurse." 

" Oh, is Ann gone out 1 " remarked Mrs Peyton, fretfully. 
" I never told her to do so, and I wonder what nurse is doing 
in the kitchen. I wish she would keep to her nursery. It 's 
no use telling those servants to do anything ; they mil have 
their own way." 

Miss Fane's lip curled visibly. 

" Of course they will," she remarked, " if you take no pains 
to secure yours. However, I wish you would be kind enough 
now to order your children to go back to their nursery, for I 
am very busy this morning." 

. " What a fuss you make about nothing, Isobel," said her 
sister. " Children, go up-stairs, and mind you don't come 
down again till I give you leave." And then (as the young 
ones slowly and reluctantly disappeared up one flight of stairs, 
where they remained stationary, hanging over the balustrades) 
she added, " I really don't see that your papers are of so 
much consequence as all that. You are not obliged to write 
them, or translate them, or whatever it is." 

" Perhaps not," rejoined Miss Fane, quietly ; '* but my room 
is my own, and I wish it to be considered private. It is a 
great nuisance that I cannot keep it so without having to lock 
the door after me every time I go out or in." 

And then having re-collected the scattered papers, books, 
and pens, and wiped up the spilt ink, Miss Fane settled herself 
again at her table, and looked as if she was about to resume 
her employment. But Mrs Peyton still lingered about the 
door. 

" Do you want anything more with me, Fanny ? " asked her 
sister, presently looMng up from her writing. 

"The boys' bills for last half have come in for the 
second time," said Mrs Peyton, leaving the doorway, and ad- 
vancing to the table, as she placed two formidable-looking 
pieces of paper in point of size upon it. " They were sent to 
me at Easter, but I forgot to tell you of them. I think they 
had better be paid now." 

Isobel Fane looked annoyed as she laid down her paper 
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" Of course they had," she said. " Why didn't you tell mo 
of them before, Fanny 1 You should never leave school bills 
impaid, for the credit of the family. They seem very long 
ones this time," she added, as she ran her eye over the items. 

**Are theyT* said her sister, indifferently. " The tailor's 
bills are included, I suppose % " 

" Yes, so they always have been ; but allowing for that, 
they are nearly half as much again as they were last year." 

** Well," drawled Mrs Peyton, " Robert is quite growing up 
you know, Isobel ; and Charles and Tom are a good size, i 
suppose they begin to think of being in the fashion now." 

** In the fashion ! " repeated Miss Fane ; " when the eldest 
is fifteen. What nonsense, Fanny I Don't encourage such 
folly. If Robert has gone in the fashion, he must go out 
again. They cannot require so many suits at school. It is 
quite imnecessary." 

She might have added, " Particularly when it is paid for 
with another person's money;'* but Isobel Fane could bo 
generous, and ignore the virtue. 

" Well, I think you are very hard upon the poor boys,*' 
whined her sister. " I am sure I shouldn't like to speak to 
Robert on such a subject. It would annoy him very much." 

** Oh 1 I'll speak to him myself," said Isobel, ** and brave 
his annoyance into the bargain, Fanny. I would much rather 
send Horace to school with his brothers than spend the money 
on extra coats and trousers for Master Bob." 

Mrs Peyton sunk down upon a chair ; her naturally pretty 
figure hidden by her untidy mode of dressing, her hair hastily 
arranged, if arranged at all, half falling over her shoulders, as 
she tried very hard to get up something between a cry and the 
whimper which the " put-upon " assume. 

"I believe you would like to see me turn all my children 
out of the house, Isobel," she said. " I don't believe you 'd care 
if we were all dead." 

"Don't talk nonsense, Fanny," said her sister, sharply. 
She was not sharp by nature; she had been made so by 
seeing for so many years this miserable daily exhibition of 
folly, and weakness, and want of energy. 

" A note, please, ma'am ; no answer." 

The servant had come in imexpectedly, and was as quickly 
gone, as she laid the three-cornered missive oii\.\ia\»Wifc. '^'s^ 
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siglit roused Mrs Peyton ; she forgot all about tlie hardness 
of her sister, and awoke to a fresh cause for complaint. 

"A refusal, of course," she said, as she seized the note. 
*'It's always the way when I give a party — all the best 
people refuse. I 'm sure its from Mr Keverdon. And oh ! 
Isobel," she added, as she stood with the note unopened in 
her hand, ** there 's nothing done about the supper yet, and 
no flowers ; and if I 'm to wear that blue silk, it must be 
mended where I tore it at Mrs Grouse's last week." 

** All right, never mind,'* said her sister, impatiently. " I'll 
see to all that ; who is your note from ? " 

"I'm sure nothing wiU be ready in time," urged Mrs 
Peyton, whilst she slowly unfolded the note-paper. "Ah, 
well ! I thought he woulii't come ; it 's always the way with 
yotmg men — an excuse, of course." 

Isobel Fane felt as if the morning had turned suddenly 
cold. 

** We can do very well without him," was all she observed. 

" How can we do very well without him ?" repeated her 
sister, in quite an excited tone for her, " when you know that 
he was the only man coming who can sing." 

" Sing ? " demanded Miss Fane. " When did he sing ? " 

" Not Mr Fairfield 1 " 

** I thought you said the note was from Mr Keverdon." 

" No, I never did," answered Mrs Peyton, peevishly. " I 'd 
rather Mr Eeverdon stayed away a hundred times. He 's no 
use, except to look at. But I had set my heart upon Mr 
Fairfield. It *s always the way in this world." 

Isobel Fane felt as if the morning was too hot to be bear- 
able. She bent over her paper, and the colour flew to her 
face; but her sister noticed nothing of the change in her 
countenance. 

"Well, are you going to help me, Isobel, or not?" she 
asked, presently, as she prepared to leave the room. " I 
thought you said you 'd see to the supper-table being laid ; 
and I have no one to go to Covent Garden for the flowers 
for the ^pergnesy 

" I '11 help you willingly, Fanny, by and by ; but surely 

there is no necessity for worrying yourself about it now. It 

28 only half-past eleven. When I have finished this tran- 

slaidon, which I must take to Miaa Burnett to-day, I will go 
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Tound \sj Coyent Garden and choose the flowers. As for the 
sapper being laid, you have the waiters coming at six ; they 
can do all that surely without my help; and tell nurse to 
go back to the nursery and do your dress at once. You have 
plenty of servants if you only knew how to manage them." 

''But nurse is so stupid about trimmings; she has no 
taste." 

" Well, send my maid here, and I *11 tell her to do it for 
you. You can surely explain to her yourself how you wish 
the dress trimmed." 

" I "m sure I 've no idea now what we settled about it," 
answered Mrs Peyton, with her most vacant expression. ** I 
wish y<M could have done it, Isobel; you can sit here, day 
after day, doing translations for a person who can do them 
very well for herself, but anything for your sister becomes a 
trouble, of course— or you have no time. All that writing is 
not in the least necessary, and very little good, that I can 
see." 

The cold expression returned to Miss Fane's face. 

** That is my business, I think, Fanny,'* was all she an- 
swered. " I wish you would leave me to myself at present. 
I will see to your arrangements afterwards." 

When she was left alone again she recommenced writing, 
though her countenance still bore the expression of annoy- 
ance which had come over it at her sister's last words. The 
work she was engaged upon was the translation of some trivial 
English romance into French, intended for the benefit of some 
foreign journal or newspaper. In general, she was a free 
translator, being thoroughly acquainted with both languages, 
but to-day her pen went very slowly, and several times she 
stopped altogether, and gazed fixedly at the pattern on the 
carpet beneath he;r feet, as if she was looking there for the 
solution of the words she was about to transcribe. The sen- 
tence she had come to was as follows — 

" Love is of no age, no clime, no disposition. The nature 
that feels it need not of necessity be young, the one who 
inspires it beautiful. As the atmosphere invisibly surrounds 
the earth, yet is felt by all, so love, unseen, pervades every 
breast, though its temperature varies according to the heart 
that gives it birth." 

The sentence was easy enough ; there woa "aol\i\\\« \xv \^ 
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that could puzzle her, yet she had only written the first word, 
" L'amour," and there she stayed. 

" * No age, no clime, no disposition.' What a fool I am," 
she thought to herself, " to feel such an interest about that 
boy." (The last word was given with quite a touch of ran- 
cour in its expression.) ** What is it to me if he comes, or 
doesn't come ? At my age, too ! " 

As the thought struck her she pushed aside her writ- 
ing materials, and walked through the folding doors, which 
divided the apartments, into her bedroom. A large cheval 
glass stood just opposite to her as she entered; she went 
straight up to it, and looked at her own reflection &r a few 
minutes in silence. 

" I wonder if I look thirty ]" she soliloquised. " People 
see themselves with such different eyes to what strangers do. 
I wish I knew just what I appear to the world." 

Whatever she appeared to the world, the reflection in her 
looking-glass was anything but an unpleasant one. 

Did she look her age] Yes, quite. I am aware that I 
am doing a very bold thing in asking your interest on behalf 
of a heroine past seventeen, but I cannot alter facts, and 
Isobel Fane was really thirty years old. Of the middle height 
of woman, her figure moulded with a perfected grace that no 
figure of seventeen ever yet possessed, with a slender throat, 
a firm, rounded bust, small waist, and delicate hands and feet, 
she might so far have stood for a model of a woman. Beyond 
this there was nothing strikingly handsome about her. She 
had a great deal of dark hair, which was all plainly taken 
back from her small head, and dressed in a large knot low on 
her neck behind ; a fair, colourless skin, calm, sensible blue 
eyes, with dark lashes, and a tolerable set of features. But 
yet she was a remarkable-looking woman, remarkably clever, 
remarkably refined. Whatever she discovered from trying to 
see herself as the world saw her, the discovery did not seem 
to please her. The tears rose in her eyes as she gazed at her 
own reflection, and she turned away hastily, and threw her- 
self down on a little couch which stood near. 

** I look it fully," she said to herself, impatiently, " I be- 
lieve I look forty ; no wonder, considering the worry that I 've 
had for the last ten years ; and he — ^he is a mere boy to me." 
And then she jumped up again and walked to the dressing- 
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table and smoothed her smooth glossy hair, and as she did so 
she laughed, just to make herself believe that she didn't care. 
" What folly this is ! " she said, half aloud. " I really don't 
know what's come to me. I believe I*m going mad. I 
thought I had done with this sort of tiling years ago." 

And she gave a little sigh to the renicnibrance of a grave 
at Ventnor, and of the weary time that followed the closing 
of it. Women are strange creatures. They can give a sigh 
to the memory of a lost lover, even at the time they acknow- 
ledge they have all they wish for in tliis world in the posses- 
sion of a new one. And this Isobel Fane was not yet ready 
to acknowledge. And so the sigh she gave was genuine, and 
when she pressed her hand over her heart at the same time, 
she really thought that she still regretted that consumptive 
clergyman, and would have chosen him yet (if it were possible) 
before the living glorious type of manliood, which was filling 
her heart, almost imconsciously to herself, in the image of 
Rex. Reverdon. 

" Poor Harold ! " she said, softly. To have dreamt of 
another even was an injury, in her estimation, to the dead 
man, even though he had been buried for eight years at least. 

Long after a woman has really recovered from a grief she 
clings to the idea that she still mourns, and is unwilling to 
part with it, and convince herself that she is cured. And so 
Isobel Fane put on quite a pretty little expression of melan- 
choly as she said, " Poor Harold ! " and did not indulge her- 
self with any more thoughts of the '* boy," nor say that she 
was '* mad,*' but went back to her translation, and mastered 
the passage on love, without even giving herself time to pause 
and think, that if love cannot grow old, her own feelings 
might not be quite dead even at the mature age of thirty 
7ears. 

They were orphans — these two sisters — orphans, and almost 
alone. Some years previously, nearly as far back as the date 
of Isobel's birth, a clergyman had been left widower, and all 
but heart-broken, in his far-off living away in Wales, with 
three little children to bring up and provide for — Fanny, 
Isobel, and Charles. The death of his wife left the llev. 
Charles Fane bereft of all interest in his life, almost in his 
children. He had refused to bear the dispensation of the 
Almighty like a man or a Christian. He had weakly suc- 
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combed to his grief^ and nursed it, and cherished it, and 
allowed his sinful indulgence to militate against the welfare 
of his neglected family. He imagined he was paying, by 
this means, a great compliment to the memory of the de- 
parted : that he was a martyr ; that he had more to bear 
than anybody else in the world ; and so he was selfish to his 
heart's content, and his children ran wild. When Isobel's 
godmother, a certain Miss Murray, after whom she had been 
called, offered to take her godchild and adopt her entirely, 
the indifferent father accepted the offer at once, and from five 
years of age Isobel knew no home but that of her godmother. 
Here she had every attention lavished on her as long as she 
was a child, and every advantage of education so soon as she 
was capable of profiting by them. 

Isobel Fane was that very rare thing, a really well-educated 
woman. She had first been thoroughly grounded in all the 
more solid branches of learning, and then had added to them 
every accomplishment of which she was capable. She was 
naturally clever, but she was also naturally gay, so that her 
education showed itself more by her clear judgment and the 
quickness with which she grasped the meaning of any subject 
which was presented to her, than by any disposition to hard 
study or love of the abstruse. She had had sufl&cient sense 
to drop by degrees those accomplishments for which she had 
no taste, and the only one which she now pursued with any 
ardour was that of painting. For languages she had always 
had a great inclination, and was mistress of severaL At 
eighteen, Miss Murray had presented her to the world, an 
accomplished graceful girL At twenty she had found herself 
living in her sister's house — ^her benefactress dead — ^herself in 
possession of all her fortune, which amounted, as has been 
said before, to fifteen hundred a year. 

In the meanwhile, her father had died, but not before he 
had married his daughter Fanny, at a very youthful age, to 
the first man who offered to take her off his hands, and who 
happened to be Mr Peyton, a young barrister, who had little 
to look to except what he earned ; but who was too much 
fascinated by the pretty face of Fanny Fane to resist matri- 
mony when it was so readily sanctioned. Then disagreements 
at home arose between the father and son, relative to the 
Iatter'3 future profession, which ended by Charlie taking thQ 
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law inio his own hands, and ninning off to sea, whicli service 
he had subsequently cut, and had roved about America, living 
anywhere and anyhow. And then the selfish father died ; 
and I cannot help thinking was a good riddance. And Isobel 
was left protectorless, which was not half so fortunate, and 
came to live at No. 15 Torrington Square, and to be subjected 
to a great deal of annoyance, and to Ix^ar a great deal of jeal- 
ousy, because she was an heiress, and independent. 

And yet the Peytons had reason to rejoice at the fact. 
They profited not a little by Miss Murray's money an<l Isobel's 
generosity. Hitherto they had scarcely lived. Mr Peyton's 
income, as derived from his profession, was purely nominal : if it 
had not been for a very dimumtive annual allowance, which some 
father, or grandfather, or uncle of his made them, they could 
scarcely have all survived it. As it was, every year had 
brought an infant with it, until some ten or eleven made the 
house in Torrington Square overflow. An unmarried sister, 
with fifteen hundred a year, was not to be despised as a per- 
manent visitor. And generously Isobel discharged the debt 
she owed them. A marked change took place in No. 15 
Torrington Square, after she came to settle down there. The 
faded dmggets were replaced mth new carpets. The drawing 
and bedroom furniture increased and multiplied, and put on 
new attire till it scarcely knew itself. The children went to 
school, (Isobel often thought that no part of her money afforded 
her so much satisfaction as that with which she paid the 
school-bills,) and every luxury the house contained came from 
her ready purse. At the time of the consumptive clergyman's 
reign, the Peytons had sustained a great fright. 

The idea of Isobel marrying, and going away from them, 
(fifteen hundred a year included,) was anything but palatable. 
I am afraid they were not sorry when that summons came 
from Ventnor for the girl he loved, to go down and see him 
once more before he died. I am afraid they did not regret 
the quenching of that young life, the closing of all those 
bright hopes, as they ought to have done ; for it was a great 
grief to faobel, and they might have sympathised with her. 
She was very young at the time, hardly past her coming of 
age, and she had been looking forward to a long life of hap- 
piness with her lover, who must have been a good fellow, or 
she would not have loved Lim. Doubtless it was all for tho 
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best ; he might have been a peevish invalid all his life, and 
turned this bright woman into a nurse, without the pay ; or 
she might have wearied of him, who knows % Perhaps, if you 
and I had fulfilled the first romance we dreamt of, when our 
years were few, and we little thought the hopes we cherished 
would never come to pass — ^that romance which still appears 
so tender in the retrospect, so desirable, (because unfulfilled) 
— we might not have been so contented as we are. Love's 
young dream is so apt to turn out all a mistake. But we 
don't think so, or we won't think so at the time. Isobel 
Fane didn't think so when her consumptive lover died at 
Ventnor. She imagined she was desolate for ever. She 
went back to Torrington Square, and shut herself up for 
months. She refused to spend her own money ; she abhorred 
the sight of it, since it could not save him. When the first 
trouble had passed, and she began to look about her again, 
she found that her brother and sister had taken care that her 
purse should not lie idle. From that time she was periodi- 
cally called on to pay for many luxuries, the use of which 
had been commenced during her months of apathy and in* 
difference to outward things, but which were never given up 
afterwards. She had paid for all these things now for so 
long, that it was looked on quite as a matter of course that 
she should do so — too much a matter of course she sometimes 
thought ; but still she paid cheerfully, only wishing that 
money had power to procure quiet, and regularity, and order 
in that most unruly and ill-managed household. Whether 
from natural indolence, or from the first years of her married 
life having been spent in a round of poverty and Hi-health, 
Fanny Peyton seemed to have grown perfectly incapable of 
keeping anything like order in her house or family. Her 
children were disobedient and unmanageable, her servants 
uncontrolled, her husband ill-tempered, and herself always 
complaining. And the whole brunt of the mismanagement — 
tiie children's naughtiness, servants' shortcomings, husband's 
harshness, and wife's grumblings — ^seemed to fall upon the 
devoted head of Isobel Fane. If she did not actually en- 
counter all these evils, she got them second-hand from her 
sister. If her money could cure them, well and good — quiet 
j^gned for a few hours; but if not, no other steps were 
en to remedy the ill. Isobel had furnished a couple of 
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rooms for herself with her usual good taste, and tlicso she 
tried to keep private; you have seen with what success. 
Here she had lived for ten long years, her routine of life little 
diversified, except by gaiety, and gaiety was a thing she did 
not care for. She had never mentioned the subject of mar- 
riage since the death of her first lover, and the Peytons liad 
given up the idea that she would ever do so, and considered 
themselves secure of her for life. Of course, she had had 
offers — ^what woman would not, with a comfortable income 
of her own — ^but she had never dreamt of accepting one for* 
a moment. She never intended marrying. She said so 
openly, and so she thought. The translations her sister 
reviled her with employing herself upon were not done on 
her own account. Whilst she had lived with her god-mother, 
a Miss Burnett had been her governess for several years, and 
Miss Burnett had fallen into ill-health, and became unable 
to fill her situation, and was living in humble lodgings in 
London, and supported herself by translating and compiling 
articles for the various periodicals and reviews, being an 
accomplished woman, as her pupil testified. Isobel had a 
most affectionate heart. She would have poured out half the 
contents of her purse, if her old governess would have accepted 
it from her ; but she knew Miss Burnett too well to offer it 
even. But as the old lady got more offers of employment 
than she could well fulfil, and the payment for working your 
brain in this world is not quite so lucrative as that for using 
your hands or showing your legs, her pupil had commenced 
by assisting her a little occasionally, until she had ended by 
assisting her a great deal at all times. When Miss Burnett 
remonstrated with her on the trouble she was giving herself, 
Isobel would laugh, and say it was only refunding what she 
had already received from her governess. And the occupa- 
tion had really become an enjoyment to her, and she would 
have greatly missed it if she had given it up. It was self- 
imposed, but it was continuous and healthful, and kept her 
from brooding over herself. She translated now as regularly 
as Miss Burnett did, and by that means nearly doubled her 
old friend's income. 

And Rex Reverdon, the ** boy," how had he come to interest 
herl 

Simply by seeing him often. The Poytona were not averse 
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to paying off their debts of hospitality at their sister's expense, 
consequently the house in Torrington Square was often lighted 
up. Isobel seconded the motion. She liked the excitement, 
the diversion to their daily life. She could not have borne to 
go out herself to others* houses, and know that it would not 
be so in return. Mr Halkett had known Mr Peyton for 
some years ; it was through his means that Kex Reverdon had 
been introduced to them about a twelvemonth before. From 
the first, Isobel Fane had acknowledged that this young 
Saxon-looking gentleman, with his yellow beard and blue 
eyes, had possessed an interest for her. She had looked at 
him first in an artistic point of view. She thought he would 
make a splendid model for a " Coeur de Lion'* in a few years, 
or for anything else that was intended to be fair, and frank, 
and manly. By and by she caught herself looking at him, 
with no particular view to art, and was angry in her own 
heart for doing so. Indeed, anger was the only point she 
had ever yet allowed herself to attain with respect to him. 
Whenever she thought of him she was angry, and yet she 
went on thinking. If Isobel had imagined others had noticed 
her preference, she would have denied the feeling alto- 
gether. And yet it must have been noticed, else why did 
Mr Halkett mention the fact to his friend, and startle him 
with the new idea presented to him. Perhaps Isobel Fane 
was not positively "in love" with Rex Reverdon, but she 
stood on dangerous ground with respect to him — dangerous, 
that is to say, if he began to woo her. She cared for him 
quite suflSciently to believe him readily. She cared for 

him . Well, you will see before long how much she cared 

for him, and you will believe it too, notwithstanding the sigh 
which accompanied the words she uttered as she gazed at 
herself in the looking-glass. 
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CHAPTER VH 

▲ HXBTIKa ly GOVBNT GARDEN. 

Onb o'clock strack, and she was still busily engaged at her 
translation, but it was nearly finished, and as presently a loud 
gong sent its discordant tones reverberating all over the house, 
she hastily scratched off the concluding lines, and arranging 
her hair and dress afresh, ran down to the dining-room floor. 

" Where is Mrs Peyton 1" she asked of the servant in attend- 
ance, as she entered the apartment, to find the luncheon in 
readiness, and five children seated round the table, waiting for 
their dinner, but no one visible to preside over them. 

" In her room. Miss." 

" Have you told her luncheon is waiting 1" 

" Yes, Miss j but Mrs Peyton is not ready. She wishes 
you to go on without her." 

With a sigh of impatience, Isobel set herself to her task. 
She knew well, from bitter experience, what "going on" 
without her sister meant, — attending to the wants and settling 
the disputes of a family of quarrelsome young cormorants, 
while she got no luncheon herself. 

*' Why doesn't Master Horace begin his dinner ?" she asked, 
presently, when she had served mutton all round, and had 
time to look about her. 

" He won't eat it, if you please. Miss. He says he wants 
the stew." 

" You can't have stew, Horace ; eat your dinner directly, 
like a good boy." 

But Horace didn't seem to see things in the same light ; he 
thrust out his hands towards the dish he coveted, and drawing 
it carelessly in his own direction, upset half of it on the table 
and half on his sister Emma, who sat next him. 

" You 're a very naughty child. Master Horace, exclaimed 
the servant, rushing to the rescue. 

" It was her I" retorted Horace, without the least respect 
for grammar, as he turned and pitched into his little sister. 
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" Oh ! Aunt Bell, Horace has pinched me so !" succeeded 
by a loud roar. 

'* I didn't ; it 's a lie," vehemently from the accused. 

" Come here at once, sir," began Isobel. 

'' I shan't." 

** Aunt Bell, I want potatoes." 

" He 's hurt me so dreadfully, Aunt Bell." 

" I '11 tell mamma of you. Miss." 

And then the water jug upset all over the table by the 
youngest of the party — aged two and a half. 

" Oh, where is Mrs Peyton % " exclaimed Isobel, in despair, 
as the tumult seemed to increase every minute, and the unruly 
little horde paid not the least attention, however much she 
screamed at them. " Is she never coming, Mary V 

" I 'm sure I don't know, Miss ; I told mistress ever so many 
times as luncheon was ready, but she was lying down till the 
very last." 

" Where 's the nurse, then % " 

" She 's having her dinner. Miss." 

" Well, tell her she must leave it till afterwards, and come 
to the children instead. They are beyond me. Take that 
knife from Miss Fanny ; and, children, what do you mean by 
getting up from your chairs like that % You must sit still till 
dinner is over." 

She leant her head against her hand, and was silent till the 
nurse appeared. Her quiet awed the children ; they thought 
something was wrong, and they were frightened. Soon the 
nursery potentate was busy amongst them ; slapping the back 
of one, setting another down in its high chair with a good 
bump of authority, rating all loudly for their unruliness, which 
had disturbed her in the middle of her own comfortable meal. 
When order was restored, Isobel rose slowly to leave the 
room. 

" Call me a cab, Mary, please," she said ; for a carriage 
was a luxury the Peytons had not yet had the assurance to 
start on her credit, and she had never wished to start it on 
her own. 

" Lor, Miss I you .are never going out without a bit of 
luncheon," said the maid, in horror at the proceeding, " and 
you had next to no breakfast this morning. Do sit down 
a^aZn, and have something before you start." 
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Isobel walked back to the table^ and hastily swallowed a 
glass of wino. 

" I couldn't eat," she said, in apology. " Those children 
arc enough to take away any one's appetite. I shall be ready 
in ten minutes, Mary ; " and she went up-stairs as she spoke. 

" You're a set of naughty, tiresome, disobedient children," 
exclaimed Mary, addressing the entire posse of young Peytons 
in one breath, and with a determined stress on all her adjec- 
tives, " and if I waft your ma, I 'd whip you all round, that I 
would, to go and put your poor aunt off her lunch in that 
way ; it 's enough to make one shake you well, that it is." 

And the expression of feeling was genuine, for Isobel Fane 
was first favourite, par excellence, in the lower regions of 15 
Torrington Square. As she climbed the long flight of stairs, 
for which town houses are so famous, she did so wearily. Her 
mind was wearied, not her body. It was no new feeling, her 
life was made up of it. After she had dressed herself in her 
walking things, she tapped at her sister's bedroom door, before 
she descended the stairs again. Fanny's voice evidently 
flurried — ^she always was flurried if there was anything to do 
—answered to the same. 

" What ! not ready yet ? '^ was Isobel's remark, as she 
entered and saw her sister with a very heated face, struggling 
to get into her dress. Luncheon has been on the table for 
half an hour ; I suppose the children have nearly finished by 
this time." 

'* Have you left them, Isobel ] " demanded Mrs Peyton, in 
an injured tone. 

" Yes, with nurse," answered her sister, carelessly ; *' they 
are beyond me, I have often told you so, Fanny. I am going 
out now. What sort of flowers do you want at Covent 
Garden?" 

" Oh I any sort that will look well in the epergnes. You 
are not going alone, Isobel, are you 1 " 

" Who am I to go with? " she rejoined. 

" It seems so strange, — a girl going about London alone." 

'* I 'm not a girl," said Isobel ; " and if I were, I 'm going 
in a cab. Miss Burnett will come with me to Covent Garden, 
I dare say." 

" I hope you 're not going to stay out all the afternoon, 
and leave me to see after everything by myself." 
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" I will be back as soon as I can, Fanny ; but of necessity 
it cannot be very soon. Didn't you ask me this morning to 
go and see if Mdlle. Colzatti can come and sing to-night ? 
and then there 's the box for the opera to be got from Cra- 
mer's for to-morrow." 

*' Very well," said Mrs Peyton, with a sigh of martyrdom. 
** I suppose, as usual, everything will fall upon me. I shan't 
have time to get my luncheon as it is." 

Isobel might have retorted, " Thanks to your children, no 
more shall I." But she called out, " Good-bye, then, till we 
meet," instead, and ran lightly down the staircase to the hall. 

The cab was waiting for her at the door. 

" Where to. Miss % " She gave the address, — not a high- 
sounding one; but Miss Burnett could have ill afforded a 
better situation. She was obliged to be content with a couple 
of furnished rooms in a small street leading out of a quiet 
square somewhere at the top of Oxford Street. But though 
the surroundings were so humble, there was little doubt that 
the person who welcomed Isobel so warmly as she ran up 
those narrow stairs was as much a lady as herself. She was 
a little woman of perhaps fifty — perhaps more, with a kind, 
benevolent face, and genuine, womanly eyes, which accorded 
well with the gray hair in quiet bands, which shaded them. 
She came out on the little landing to meet her visitor, and 
took her in her arms and kissed her. 

" My dear child," she said, " I thought you would come 
to-day." 

Her pupil was a child to her still, though womanhood had 
crept upon her for so many years. 

** Of course you did," rejoined Isobel, gaily, as she entered 
the sitting-room, and laid her roll of MS. upon the table. 
" Why, to-morrow is press-day, isn't it, and how would the 
editor look if my contributions were not forthcoming. Who 
chose that story. Miss Burnett ? It 's very poor ; it will never 
take." 

" The editor, my dear, — ^at least I believe so. Has it been 
troublesome to you % " 

" No ; but I hope the last part is all right. You must 
look over it, Miss Burnett. I was hurried this morning. 
^knnyhaB a party to-night, and the house is, of course, out 
dowa," 
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" Hurried or worried, Isobel 1 " asked Miss Burnett, quietly. 

Isobel looked up quickly. 

" Worried ! What should I liavo to worry mo ? " 

^' My dear child." Miss Burnett siiid the Mords rather 
sadly, and she laid her hand upon Isobel's head, from which 
the bonnet hod been removed. 'As she sjioko, something 
in the touch, the action, and the tone of her voice struck 
tiie younger woman's heart, and she burst into tears. Sud- 
denly, without other warning, into a hail-storm of grief, 
whidi passed as quickly as it came, leaving no trace behind 
it except a bright heated patch of red on either cheek. Ikfore 
her govemesB had time to question or remark, Isobel Fane 
jumped up from the chair on which she sat, and was herself 
again. 

*^ Now, old lady," she said, as she assumed an air of non- 
chalance, and tied on her bonnet again before the glass, as 
if she were afraid to continue a tete-drtke any longer, " are 
you coming out with mo or not % because I can't stop here 
all the afternoon. I have a dozen places to go to, winding 
up with Covent Garden, and I want your company, (iet on 
your bonnet, there 's a dear old thing, and let 's bo going." 

" But, Isobel, my love " 

" Don't ask your love anything, for God^s sake,** she added, 
in a tone of greater earnestness. '^ She is the child yoii call 
her, or she would behave herself more like a sensible 
woman. Can you come or not ? " 

Of course I can, my dear. Only too glad to be of use to 
you." And Miss Burnett sought her bedroom without ventur- 
ing another remark upon the behaviour of her old pu2)il. 

The commissions were accomplished — ^tho signora was dis- 
engaged, and would be charmed, on condition of an ami- 
cable exchange in the shape of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
to make one of the guests at Mrs Peyton's that evening, 
and consent to sing not more than thico times during the 
festivities; and one of the best boxes in the royal tier of 
her Majesty's Theatre had fortunately remained on hand 
until Miss Fane secured it. So far, so good, and then tho 
order was given for Covent Garden Market. 

"We shall be lucky if we succeed as well in this com- 
mission as we have in the others," was Isobel's remark to 
her friend, as she looked at her watch. " Half-past five ; I 
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had no idea we had been so long at Mdlle. Colzatti*s. All 
the best flowers will be gone." 

The season was advanced for the time of year, and yet 
it was already dusk under the market arcade, and the lamps 
lighted in several of the windows, as the two ladies de- 
scended from the cab to walk to the shop they usually em- 
ployed. Isobel was busily engaged in the back part of the 
shop, whilst Miss Burnett only stood by her side, and 
listened as she discussed the advisability of having this 
flower, or the feasibility of obtaining the other, and con- 
trasted the merits of the diff"erent-hued foUage with which 
they were to be backed up with the young woman in attend- 
ance, and of whom she was an old customer. Slie was just 
commenting upon the number of flowers that she wanted, 
and the high price they were at that early season, when a 
gentleman hastily came into the shop — ^a large, well-dressed 
man — unknown to Miss Burnett — ^well-known to Isobel Fane. 
It was Kex Keverdon. Isobel's tell-tale tongue stopped its 
chatter at once as she recognised the outline of his figure, as he 
advanced beneath the flaming jet of gas — ^his features. He 
was apparently in a great hurry, for he spoke rapidly, and in 
an authoritative tone, "Make me up a bouquet at once, 
please. I can't wait long." 

" What kind, sir ? " demanded the girl behind the counter 
-a pretty young Jewess with most seductive eyes. 

. " I don't know. The handsomest you can. What flowers 
have you % " 

"Stephanotis — moss-roses — Cape jessamine — geraniums — ^" 
and the girl ran over a list of hot-house flowers, which she 
had declared to Isobel a minute before were unprocurable for 
love or money. 

" I don't care what it 's made of," was Rex's answer, and 
in no quiet tones, " so long as it is good. I want the best 
you can give me." 

The words struck on one of his hearer's hearts like a chill. 
She wondered who it was for, since he seemed so anxious 
about its perfections, 

**We had better get home, my dear, had we not?" asked 
the quiet voice of Miss Burnett, as she saw that Isobe^s pur- 
chases were completed. 
^'Oh, no I not jet, wait a minute," said the other, in a low 
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Toice of excitement. ''Let that gcutloinaii finisli \m bu»i- 
II688 first." 

She dreaded attracting his notico in j)assing out; she 
always did dread meeting him or Hpcaking to liini, oitlier in 
pabUc or private. Now she drew furtlier l>ack into the dark 
portion of the shop, and listened broatlile^Hly to the tones of 
his voice, whilst Miss Burnett acquiesced in her desiro, -with- 
out guessing its motive. The pretty Jewess "svas not disposed 
to lose time, whilst sho held her foundation of moss and 
myrtle downwards, and inserted the wire-stnnig ilowi'i-s from 
underneath, turning the bouquet round eveiy minute to judge 
of the effect she was producing. JSlic was very busy — other 
customers were waiting to bo attended to — but not too busy 
to turn her dark eyes occasionally upon the gentleman slio 
was serving with a glance that was intended to be very kill- 
ing. But her looks were lost upon Ilex ; he leant against the 
counter waiting for his bouquet with his eyes upon the 
ground, or anywhere but directed towards his fair servitor. 

" This will be a guinea one," she said, presently. " I sup- 
pose you know that?" 

" I don't care if it *s two guineas," returned Rex, shortly, 
"as long as I have it quickly." 

"Are you in such a great hurry," she asked, "to get 
away 1 " 

Eyes again; but he saw them no more than before. 

" Yes, I am rather," he pleaded ; " got an engagement." 

" A very particular one ] " demanded the girl. 

He became aware now that she wanted a quiet flirtiition 
with him, and he looked up accordingly. lie was not very 
good at withstanding temptation of this sort. But the pretty 
Jewess over-reached herself in her next words. The bouquet 
was completed now, and she was putting it up in its paper. 
But before she handed it across the counter to him, she said, 
with an arch smile — 

"Now, before you have it, you must tell me who it is 
for?" 

Hex Beverdon's face changed directly at this piece of im- 
pertinence. Had he been alone in the shop, he would prob- 
ably have laughed it off, considering the lips that uttered it, 
but he had distinguished the figures of ladies standing in the 
background, and ho was nettled at this quiet impudence 
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before strangers. He took the flowers, and prepared to leave 
the shop. 

" That is my business, and not yours," was his curt answer 
as he did so. 

" What a shame ! " said the girl, laughing, to one of her 
companions as he disappeared ; " something 's put him out to- 
night." And then to Miss Fane, "Are your flowers not 
packed yet. Miss ] I '11 send them to the carriage at once, if 
you like to go forward." 

As Isobel Fane left the shop door, she could just discern, at 
the entrance of the Arcade, Keverdon giving the flowers to 
his groom to hold as he jumped into the cab, and took the 
reins from him. And then he dashed off towards his house, 
having made this little detour on his way from Wimbledon in 
order to procure his bouquet. 

They sat in the cab for some minutes before the flowers 
arrived and were stowed away. Isobel was very silent during 
that time. She could not help wondering who that bouquet 
was for that he need have been so very particular. She sup- 
posed he was paying attention to some girl or other — ^perhaps 
engaged to some one ; nothing more likely, with his face and 
his wealth. Isobel Fane was not in love with him ; but one 
of those pangs of female jealousy, which so little will give 
birth to, but which are so bitter to bear, rose up in her heart, 
and felt like a very good imitation of the master paasion. As 
they were driving towards Torrington Square, Miss Burnett's 
curiosity could keep asleep no longer. 

" What is the matter, my dear Isobel ? " she said. ** Are 
you not well ? " 

" Quite well, Miss Burnett'' 

" Why are you so silent, then ? " 

" I was thinking. '* 

" Of what ] " 

"Of many things," answered Isobel, and truly, "one — ^that 
I am tired, and don't feel very much inclined to dress for a 
party directly I get home." 

** Is your party to be a large one 1 " 

"Yes, rather." 

Misa Burnett saw it was useless hoping for more than mere 
AZfeswers to her questions, and so she came to the point at 
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'' Isobel, how are you all getting on at homo now 9 ** 

Miss Fane had b^n seated at tho opi)08ito sido of the ca1> 
to her friend, but she changed her position at these words, and 
^aced herself next to her. 

" Much the same as usual, " she said, as she took Miss Bur- 
nett's hand in hers, and pressed it affectionately. 

"No better!" 

"No ; how should wel Tho Lord of Misnile still reigns 
paramount. Fanny seems incapable of altering the Htate of 
things, and Frederick indifferent. The three boys are coming 
borne next month, when the houso will bo worse than ever I 
expect. I wish I was well out of it. " 

" I wish you were, my dear," echoed her friend. 

" Now, if Charlie had only stayed in England instead of 
nmning off in that mad manner, or stuck to his profession 
when he had chosen it," resumed Isobel, after a pause, '^ I 
might have kept his house for him, and I should have liked 
Oat. Poor dear Charlie ! '' 

*' Have you heard from hun, Isobel ? " 

" No," die answered, sadly ; ** not a word. It Is two years 
now since he wrote to us. Perhaps he is dead, or married, 
and forgotten all about us." 

" 1 wish you were married, IsobeL" 

<* Do you, dear ? I don't." 

** Do you never mean to do so % " 

« NtvtT 1 " 

Miss Burnett quite jumped at tho force which Isobel threw 
mto the last word, and could not forget it afterwards. 

"I wonder what's the matter with the dear girl," she 
thought to herself, as the cab, having deposited Isobel in Tor- 
rington Square, was ordered to take her back to her own 
lodgings ; '' she is certainly altered lately : less cheerful and 
hopeful, more silent and uncommunicative. She can't be 
thinking of that dead man still ! Eight years ago ! It seems 
very improbable — and yet, she is a woman." And Miss Bur- 
nett fell to thinking of a certain far-away yet unforgotten 
romance in her own life — a hope which had been set and 
sprang up, and even blossomed, but which had withered before 
it came to flower. She had not replaced it by another hope ; 
flhe had loved the dead thing better than a hundred living 
pnes 1 Her pupil's heart might be made of the same materials 
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as her own. The thought of it made her lonely evening still 
more sad and lonely than it need have been. 

In the meanwhile, Isobel had entered her home again, (so 
miscalled, where the heart has no quiet refuge to lean upon,) 
and found it in greater confusion than ever. The hall was 
full of the furniture of the dining-room, which had been 
turned out to make room for the supper. Servants were run- 
ning here and there, doing things in their own fashion, half 
of which had to be undone again, because there was no ruling 
mind to give them the proper directions ; and, above all, rose 
the confusion of dinner being carried up-stairs in some back 
room — ^anyhow, anywhere, and the cries of neglected children, 
who were fractious because they were not allowed to go down- 
stairs and see what the noise was all about. In the midst 
was Mrs Peyton, looking perfectly distraught at the confusion 
around her, and utterly unable to say what she wished to be 
done. 

She hailed her sister's advent with evident relief, though 
with a good many reproaches. 

** How late you are, Isobel ! I have been working like a 
horse the whole afternoon ; and are those all the flowers you Ve 
got 1 They 11 never fill the ^pergnes, I 'm sure ; and who is 
to arrange them? Dinner is just going up into the little 
breakfast-room.'* 

" I couldn't come sooner. Mademoiselle Colzatti was out, 
and we had to wait till she came in. It is only half-past six. 
Are the waiters come ? " she added, addressing a servant. 

" Yes, Miss ; and the supper 's every bit ready, down-stairs." 

" Then, where 's the hurry ? Come, Fanny, you go up-stairs 
and make yourself easy. 1 11 do all this, directly. Mary ! 
fill the ^pergnes and the drawing-room vases with water, and 
let the men move all these tables and chairs into the children's 
play-room." 

She walked into the dining-room as she spoke, and threw 
off her bonnet and gloves. The hired waiters came in and lit 
the gas-chandelier for her, and stood by and admired the 
quickness and the taste with which she grouped her flowers 
and arranged their background of dark leaves and ferns. She 
did not complain once of the trouble, as she stood by the side- 
board — ^her mantle still on her shoulders — cutting stalks, 
sorting the different colours, and walking away every minute 
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or two^ to judge of tho effect she was producing. Only once 
she gave a little sigh, but as quickly checked it. 

" Are you tired, Miss ? " asked Mary, respectfully, as she 
stood near her, holding the scissors. 

" A little, Mary. I shall be glad when bedtime comes. Is 
everytliing prepared for this evening 1 " 

" Everything, Miss. If missus wouldn't worry herself, as 
I tell her, we coidd do everything quite well by ourselves. 
The tea and coffee and that is ready to bo laid here, as soon 
as you 've done your flowers ; and the supper, Mr Watkins 
Iiave put it out on the two kitchen tables, and I am sure it 
look beautiful ! '' 

" Well, light up the gas, then, and you '11 bo ready. I suj^)- 
poee dinner has gone up ? " 

*' Oh, yes. Miss ! some time ago." Wliicli assertion wa.s 
confirmed by tho entrance of another servant, who had been 
sent down by Mrs Peyton witli a message to know if Miss 
Fane was never coming to dinner ? — and so she went up. 

When she sat down to it slic could not eat. Isobel often 
wondered why, whenever they gave a party, they were 
obliged to put up with mutton chops, or something equally 
nasty, for dinner % often to go almost without dinner at all. 
She did not wonder to sec that her brother-in-law was absent. 
He knew better than to come home on tho evening of one of 
his wife's entertainments, «ind was, doubtless, making himself 
very comfortable at the St James', or elsowliere. Fanny did 
not seem to notice her sister's want of appetite. She ate 
plentifully herself, as she did at most times. As the cloth 
was being removed, she said — 

*' I hope you will dress early, Isobel, because some one 
must be dressed by nine o'clock in case any of them come ; 
and you know how much I have to do." 

" I know you are never ready," said Isobel, laughing, as 
she rose from the table. ** Yes, Fanny. I will bo sure to be 
in time." 

As she entered her bedroom, her own maid, Ellen, met her 
with a look of great importance. In her hand she held a 
wliite-papered parcel, unmistakable as to its contents, with 
its tapering stem and largo round top. 

" This came wliilst you wore at dinner, Miss, and I brought 
it straight up hero." And here Ellen paused for her mistress 
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to inform lier whether it was an order or a present. Isobel's 
heart stood still ; she took the bouquet from her servant's 
hand and tore off the paper. Yes, it was the same that she 
had watched the making of — ^moss-roses, stephanotis, and a 
dozen others, fresh from the hothouse. She was trembling 
with pleasure, and yet she said, quite quietly — 

" No message, Ellen?" 

" No, Miss : 'twas a man-servant brought it, Mary says — 
looked like Mr Reverdon's." 

" ^5^11, I don't want you yet, Ellen ; you can go until I 
ring f(S you." 

Ellen was almost as reluctant to go as her mistress was 
anxious to get rid of her ; but she had no excuse. So after 
smoothing the folds of the white silk dress which lay on the 
bed, she slowly left the room. 

What deceivers, by nature, women are, where their feelings 
are concerned ! Isobel's breast was in a tumult of pleasure, 
her head was going round with wonder, and yet she showed 
none of it ! 

" For me — did he get it for me ? " she thought, as she 
found herself alone : and her features underwent all the 
varying expressions that they would have done had she been 
speaking—" Why ? " 

For Rex Reverdon, though he had often visited at the 
house, and always been on friendly terms with all the family, 
had never been guilty of such a piece of gallantry towards 
her before. The words he had used to the girl in the flower 
shop, that he did not care how much it cost — his indifference 
to her fascinations — all rushed back upon Isobel's mind with 
the clearness of a picture. As she thought of it, and gazed at 
her flowers, she saw that the hand in which she held them 
shook. 

'* Oh, dear ! " she exclaimed, as if a sudden fear struck her, 
'* I hope 1 'm not going to fall in love with him. Goings" she 
repeated to herself, indignantly, " I wonH. I 'm not a girl of 
seventeen. I won't do it. However, it 's very kind of him 
to think of it. I suppose he wished to be polite. He has 
been here several times." 

And so she determined it was intended for a species of 
payment for past civilities, and put it away from her sight 
whilst she arranged her hair in the same style she had 
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worn it in the morning. She never wore flowers on her 
head ; it was one of " Isobel's extraordinary crotchets," (as 
her sister said ;) but, nevertheless, when she was dressed in 
her white silk dress, with its ample overskii-ts of clear tulle, 
and a few handsome articles of jewellery about her neck and 
arms, no one could have called her imder-dressed. 

As she descended to the drawing-room she encountered her 
sister, actually ready. The two women looked a great con- 
trast. Fanny, who always wore her fair hair in a species of 
half-dishevelled state, having an idea, I believe, (not unlike 
that of some of the beauties of the present day,) that it was 
yery becoming and interesting to be untidy, wore a mass of 
flowers interwoven with it, and looked very much as if she 
had been coiff^d over night, and gone to bed in her wreath, 
and never taken it off since. Her blue silk dress was half 
slipping off her shoulders ; her gloves did not fit her pro- 
perly ; her worked handkerchief was too heavy for her dress. 
In fact, take her when you would, she was always that hor- 
rible tMng — ^a woman without taste. As her eyes fell on the 
magnificent bouquet which Isobel carried, she began to whine 
as usual. 

" Well, Isobel, I think you might have brought me a 
bouquet whilst you were about it. Of course, if you stayed 
to have a thing like that made up, it 's no wonder you were 
late. I should like to know how much it cost. Just fancy 
spending money on one's-self like that." 

Isobel ought to have said that the flowers were a present, 
but somehow she didn't like to do so. Fanny was so foolish, 
she might try to make something out of it ; so she allowed 
the imputation to rest upon her of having spent some of her 
own money upon herself. 

*' I did not think of bringing you a bouquet, Fanny, or I 
certainly would have done so. I won't forget it next time." 

And her sister said it was just like her, and everybody in 
the house was thought of before herself. And then the first 
double knock resounded through the hall, and sent them botli 
hurrying down into the reception-room, to be seated in state, 
and look as if they had expected their guests for the last 
hour. 
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CHAPTEE VnL 

'ME AND MRS PEYTON AT HOME 

The brandy which Kex Keverdon had swallowed at his 
mother's house began to have its due effect upon him when he 
came out again into the open air. It was not the first he had 
had that day, and we all know how a little false excitement 
acts upon the mind, and makes things appear, for the time 
being, in a better light. Long before he had reached town 
again, chance No. 2 had ceased to appear so very formidable 
a thing to encounter. " Hang it ! " he said to himself, as he 
made his horse's heels answer to the excitement going on in 
his own breast, " after all she 's only a woman, and I oughtn't 
to be afraid of them by this time." As the false influence 
gained the ascendancy, he put away the thought of Pearl 
Ashton from him resolutely. " What are women, when you 
come to think of them, that we should ever let them bother 
us for a moment % One 's as good as another, if a man will 
only look at the thing in its proper light." 

And then it struck him that it wouldn't be such a bad idea 
to go round by Covent Garden Market and get a bouquet for 
Miss Fane. Kex had very little notion at this time of the 
means of winning a woman's love, except by presents. I am 
afraid the poor boy had had reason to think it the best way. 
The fair ones he had courted hitherto had generally been ac- 
cessible through the contents of his purse. Even Pearl Ashton, 
though he would have indignantly refuted the assertion, 
wheedled him, unconsciously to himself, out of half the things 
he gave her. And so he thought the best bouquet he could pro- 
cure for money would be a very good means of paving the way 
with Isobel Fane for some of his soft nothings that evening. 
And so it was, for women are always more touched by an offer- 
ing of flowers from the other sex, than they would be by any 
other gift. There is a grace, and an elegance, and a tenderness 
about the blossoms themselves, which seem to breathe of more 
l^ban the mere action of giYinjg them would imply. I believe, 
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where a woman loves a man, or suspects that he loves her, 
that flowers from him are better to her than silver and gold — 
each petal appears redolent of silent passion. 

When Kex reached home he despatched the bouquet by Ids 
servant without any message. 

" I '11 tell her I sent it this evening," he thought, " and see 
what she looks like." 

Man's inherent failing with regard to woman, vanity, was 
uppermost in Rex*s heart just then, and liis friend Halkett's 
speech of that morning returned to his mind, and made him 
almost anxious for the time to arrive when he should contem- 
plate his conquest. He did not feel much appetite for dinner 
either, but he was thirstier than ever. Each time he thought 
of his losses he felt thirsty ; each time he thought of Pearl 
Ashton he felt thirsty ; each time he thought of Miss Fane 
he felt thirsty ; so that, between the three, when he entered 
the house in Torrington Square about ten o'clock that evening, 
and ran against Mr Halkett in the hall, that gentleman per- 
ceived at once that his friend had been doing what is familiarly 
termed "taking more than is good for him." Rex was in 
high spirits — the very best of spirits, indeed, running over 
with mirth. He passed his arm through his friend's directly 
he caught sight of him. 

" Holloa ! old fellow," he exclaimed, ** why didn't you como 
in and dine with me this evening % Have you heard of my 
success % My lady consents to settle the whole of her pro- 
perty upon me, without reserve, on condition that I promise 
to do nothing but enjoy myseK for the natural term of my 
life ; which I mean to do by securing the hand of the young- 
est woman in Great Britain." 

"Hush, hush, Reverdon, don't be so mad," said Henry 
Halkett, afraid that the servants should overhear his speeches, 
or that he might commit himself farther. " I 'm glad to see 
you here ; but I say, old fellow, you must be careful how you 
behave up-stairs. You Ve been looking at the outside of a 
bottle, Rex, since I saw you." 

He had seen at a glance that the young man had been 
drinking to drown his care, or raise his spirits. The bright 
restless eye, the flushed cheeks, the hot breath, all told him 
so. Rex turned round and looked him in the face with well- 
affected surprise. 
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" I ? Halkett — drinking ? my faith ! no j nothing stronger 
than toast and water, I can assure you." 

Not that Mr Halkett believed him. 

"All the better for his suit perhaps though," he soliloquised, 
as they ascended the staircase together, "he 's just in the mood 
now to make love to anybody." 

" Mr Halkett — Mr Keverdon," and then they were in the 
middle of the room, bowing to the chandelier. 

The drawing-rooms were very well arranged. The music 
was going on in the front one, which was twice as large as the 
other, and contained most of the company. The back room 
was devoid of furniture, unless a couple of sofas and a large 
stand of flowers could be called so. The gentlemen stood for 
a short time in the centre of the larger apartment, gazing 
about them. Eex was looking for the heiress, so was Mr 
Halkett. The rooms were very full ; there were plenty of 
pretty women about, but she was not amongst them. Pre- 
sently a movement in the crowd, and a way was made for the 
singer — Mdlle. Colzatti — ^to be conducted to the piano, and 
through the momentary vista Rex caught sight of a white 
dress and a large bouquet on one of the sofas in the back 
room, and instantly commenced to make his way towards it, 
followed by his friend. The voluminous dresses, and the num- 
ber of them, prevented Isobel Fane from seeing their approach. 
She was engaged in talking to several gentlemen, and not even 
looking towards the direction in which they advanced. Pre- 
sently there was a voice near her, "Good evening, Miss Fane," 
very low, very marked, very impressive ; and as she put out 
her hand and looked up, she encountered a pair of blue eyes 
looking straight into hers. The colour flew to her face, and 
spread itself thence in a warm glow over her neck and bosom 
— till she appeared like one blush. It had not decreased, even 
when she turned towards Mr Halkett and repeated the process 
of shaking hands. 

" Go in and win, old boy," was that gentleman's whispered 
injunction into Rex's whiskers, as he turned on his heel, and 
left him to pursue his suit alone. The conversation did not 
at first go on very flourishingly. Rex was silent, and kept 
his eyes fixed upon the bouquet which Isobel held. She was 
evidently a^tated, had broken off the thread of her conversa- 
^'on with her other friends, which had been so animated a 
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moment before, and sat almost silent also, with the exception 
of an occasional monosyllable in answer to some direct ques- 
tion. The gentlemen began to find it dull. They wished 
Rex would move on ; but he stood his ground, and seemed in 
no wise prepared to do so ; so one by one they moved them- 
selves. The little back room was nearly empty now. Mdlle. 
Colzatti was singing her favourite bravura of the season, and 
her admirers were all crowding round the piano, doing their 
best to impede the free utterance of her notes, and to prevent 
themselves reaping the benefit of them at the same time. 
Presently Rex raised his eyes from the bouquet, and fixed 
them on Miss Fane. From his great height, as he stood be- 
fore her, he could considerably look down upon her. She 
certainly had a pretty little head, and a splendid figure. 

How well her head was set upon her shoulders ! and what 
a beautiful bust she had I The liquor Rex had imbibed had 
just sufficiently inflamed him to make him forget everything 
but the personal charms he gazed on. In his clearer moments, 
when wine had no influence over him, he scorned the idea 
of her being handsome. He did not love her, his heart was 
elsewhere, and her beauties were no more to him than the 
thousand and one beauties that every other woman who passed 
him in the streets possessed. But he could not reason to- 
night, he was not in a fit state to reason. He only saw be- 
fore him an engaging woman ; his heated imagination height- 
ened the interest she was supposed to feel for himself, and — 
he forgot everything else. If it had not been the case, he 
never would have gone so far as he did. 

But Isobel saw nothing of this. She did not imagine for 
a moment that he had been drinking too much. How should 
she 1 He did not show it, except by the earnestness of his 
manner, the new light in his eyes. 

As he found they were alone, he abandoned his standing 
position, and threw himself on the couch by her side. 

" That 's rather a pretty bouquet of yours. Miss Fane," he 
observed presently. 

Isobel never dreamt but that he must know she had guessed 
the giver. 

" It is beautiful," she said, with emphasis. " It was so 
exceedingly kind of you, Mr Reverdon, to think of sending 
it me." 
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" How do you know 1 sent it 1 " he exclaimed, with sur- 
prise. ** Was it by instinct % " he added, lowering his voice. 

Isobel blushed ; but she was too truthful even to play at 
deception. 

" The instinct of sight," she answered. " I was in the 
shop, Mr Keverdon, when you bought it, and admired it very 
much as it was being made up." 

It was his turn to start now. 

" Were you really % " he said. " I remember I observed 
there were some ladies present, but I never thought it v/as 
you. Why were you so unkind as not to speak to me 1 " 

She laughed at his tragical tone. 

" I thought you were very well employed, and could sur- 
vive my want of attention," she said, carelessly. 

" Did youl If I can survive yours, no one's will kill mc. 
Miss Fane." 

His words seemed so serious that her heart began to beat 
violently ; but she turned off the remark with one relative to 
the singing of Mdlle. Colzatti, whose bravura had been voci- 
ferously encored. 

" Yes ; she sings very well," said Rex, in answer, " but she 
hasn't enough voice for the stage. Charming in a drawing- 
room though. Do you sing, Miss Fane?" 

** Yes ; but not sufficiently to show off before a professional. 
I had lessons from Colzatti herself for some time ; but I have 
employments I like better, and so I gave them up." 

" Do you ride 1 " 

** Yes, and I am so fond of it." 

Quite a light shone into IsobeFs eyes as she spoke of her 
favourite exercise. 

** Why haven't I seen you in the park 1 " 

" I do go sometimes ; but Frederick is not much of a horse- 
man, and he prefers a quiet road. I have often longed to 
ride in the Row, but have never been able to persuade him 
to go there yet." 

" I wish I might," began Rex ; and then, as Isobel looked 
up at him, he continued, " might I, Miss Fane ? Would you 
think me vert/ presumptuous if I offered myself occasionally 
as a cavalier] I should be charmed to ride with you any- 
where." 

^^Oh!" said Isobel; and she looked the pleasure she felt, 
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* I fihould like it so much, Mr Revcrdon. I never have had 
as much ridmg as I have wislicd for. If my brother-in-law 
had cared for it more, I should have kept a horse of my own ; 
but surely" — she was going to add, ** you must have jjlcnty of 
other ladies to ride with;" but her delicacy told her this 
would be a bad compliment to repay his attention with, and 
80 she stopped. 

*' Surely what, Miss Fane ? " 

She did not wish to tell him at first, but he was pertina- 
cious, and the little controversy confused her, so that when 
at last she was compelled to confess what she had been going 
to say, it sounded as if she meant more by it than she did. 

" I have none that I should like to ride with so much," 
lie said, in answer. "AVhcn shall it be, Miss Fane] To- 
morrow ? " 

He liad set out in pursuit, and was getting hot over it 
already. But Miss Fane was engaged to-morrow — particu- 
larly engaged — couldn't possibly i)ut it off. Was going with 
some friends down to Richmond. 

** To Richmond ! How charming ! " exclaimed IMr Revcr- 
don. " I wish we could make up a party amongst ourselves 
to Richmond — just a qtdet few. Boat down there, and dine 
at Eel Pie Island. Home by moonlight. Wouldn't it bo 
nice. Miss Fane 1 " 

** Delightful I " she said, laughing, " but it is almost too 
early yet to think of the water by moonlight, Mr Revcrdon. 
You must wait for a July night for that. The Maddisons are 
going in a drag to-morrow, and to dine at the Castle." 

" The Maddisons 1 I know them. I wonder if Mrs Mad- 
dison would admit me of the party." 

"You must ask her that," said Isobel, laughing. ''We 
start at twelve." 

."No time," he said, with an expression of annoyance; 
" but I shall run over to Richmond, if I can, in the afternoon, 
and pop upon you qidte hy mistake^ you know. You won't 
betray me. Miss Fane, will you ? " 

She promised him not, at the same time wondering why he 
should be so anxious to make one of the pleasure party of 
which he had only heard a minute before. 

"WiU you ride the day after to-morrow, MLss Fanel'* 
he said^ presently^ taking up the broken thread of their former 
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discourse, as the little back drawing-room began to refill with 
those who could not find seats in the front. 

"With pleasure/' she answered. ''At what time, Mr 
Keverdon ? " 

" Three o'clock is as good a time as any, I think, and then 
we shall have the full benefit of the Kow." 

" I will be sure to be ready,'' she answered, quietly. There 
were several people about her now, — people who had been 
looking at her several times from the front drawing-room, 
and remarking to one another, in their good-natured way, 
how " abominably Miss Fane was flirting with that young 
Reverdon." 

She tried to enter into conversation with some of them and 
render the talking more general, but Rex refused to open his 
mouth to any one but her, and when she was engaged with 
others, sat silent by her side. Her bouquet was lying on her 
lap ; he took it up, and commenced smelling the flowers and 
pulling them about. Presently she perceived his action, and 
turned round upon him. 

" I cannot allow that, Mr Reverdon. You mustn't destroy 
my flowers. How do you know I don't value them ? " 

*' Do you value them 1 " he said, turning quickly to her. 

"A little," she answered, coquettishly. 

" Too much to give me one ? " 

Isobel considered. She did not wish to give him a flower. 
At the same time it would not do to appear to set too great 
store upon his own gift, so she said — 

" Which one do you want 1 " 

'*The centre one." 

The centre one was a splendid moss-rose. 

" What, the rose, and destroy all my bouquet I Really, 
Mr Reverdon, you are not at all diffident. You will ask for 
the bouquet itseK next." 

" I want the rose because of its meaning," he said, in a 
whisper. " Will you give it me. Miss Fane ? " 

His words implied, ** Will you give me the rose?" but his 
eye said, " it is the meaning that I want," and we all know 
that the significance of the rose is love. Truly, Mr Rex 
Reverdon, whatever he lacked in other accomplishments, was 
ardently no novice in the art of courtship. Isobel Fane 
could not pretend to mistake the expression of his eyes, and 
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she turned quite faint under them. She rose hastily from 
the sofa where she sat, and asked a young lady who stood 
near it to sit down in her place. The young lady remon- 
strated, as ladies will, but Miss Fane said the room was very 
warm, and she was going into the next to speak to her sister. 
Of course she could not be permitted to make the perilous 
transit alone; butKex Keverdonwas not amongst the gentlemen 
who offered their assistance in conducting Miss Fane across. 
He judged rightly that he had produced sufficient effect for 
one interview, and that to follow her might appear presump- 
tuous. But Miss Fane's words with her sister were very few. 
They were simply, " How are you getting on, Fanny ? it 's 
nearly supper time," and then she managed to gain the other 
door somehow, and to creep to her own room. How cool the 
passages felt after the gas-heated drawing-rooms ! Isobel put 
her hand against her cheek, and it was burning. The gas in 
her bedroom was turned down very low ; but she did not 
seem to heed that. She threw herself down on the little 
couch in the darkness, and tried to think. 

" What does he mean 1 " she soliloquised. ** What can he 
mean ? Is it possible he can like me 1 and yet this bouquet 
and his wish to meet me again to-morrow and next day." 
She held the flowers to her lips as the thought struck her, and 
kissed them passionately. And then she lay quiet for a few 
minutes, and thought, " Why should he like me 1 " She went 
on presently to say, " I am so much older than he is. I 
wonder if he knows my age. Wlicre's the gas?" she ex- 
claimed, starting to her feet, and turning up the burner until 
the flame flared upwards, to the certain destruction of its 
chimney, and then she turned to the cheval glass, and looked 
at herself as she had done in the morning. She was better 
pleased than she had been then. The pure white dress, dis- 
closing her beautiful neck and arms, became her well, and a 
smile stole over her features, which silently acknowledged it. 

" Tm a conceited creature," she said to herself, as she turned 
away ; " I 'm always looking in the glass now. I wonder if 
he thinks me nice-looking. I know I 'm not pretty, and he 
must see such lots of pretty women, and I dare say they run 
after him enough too, horrid creatures ! " and here she stamped 
her foot in her indignation ; "yet if— if he should like me. 
Oh, Keginald ! " 
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And then down came the woman's restorative — tears. They 
did her good. The excitement, the trembling in her heart, 
the burning heat in her face, went with them, and she felt 
able to go down-stairs again. Indeed, when slie had bathed 
her eyes, and poured half a bottle of eau-de-Cologne over her 
neck and shoidders, she was eager to go. She wondered she 
could have wasted a whole haK hour already. She almost 
ran down the staircase. She wanted to see him again. But 
she went with the fixed determination to tell him how old she 
was. But on the staircase she encountered her brother-in-law. 

You have not been introduced to Mr Peyton yet ; but I 
thought the introduction would keep. He is not much worth 
knowing. Small of stature, Avith a face which, without being 
positively bad-looking, had all the charm of its features marred 
by the expression of instability which pervaded them, Fred- 
erick Peyton's ruling passion in life was selfishness. It was 
selfishness which had first prompted him to marry his wife 
without the means of supporting her ; it was selfishness which 
permitted him almost to live upon the allowance his relatives 
made to him, and the generosity of his sister-in-law. His 
eagle eyes had been watching the flirtation of Kex Reverdon 
with Isabel all the evening ; he had watched her exit also, and 
had purposely left the room after her, in order to speak to her 
as she came down again. He had consequently dangled his 
heels on the landing-place for a longer term than he had at 
first anticipated, which had not improved his temper, at all 
times peppery. 

**Why, Fred, what are you doing here?" was IsobeFs 
remark, as she encountered him. 

" I came out here to speak to you, Isobel," he said, looking 
very much like an angry cock-sparrow. " I do wish you 'd 
divide your attentions a little more equally, and not leave 
Fanny to do all the honours of the evening." 

" What do you mean 1 " 

The words jerked out curtly, almost rudely, from Miss 
Fane's lips. There was nothing she resented so much as 
anything like interference from het brother-in-law, whom she 
cordially disliked. 

" Mean ? " he repeated, rather discomfited ; " why, you 've 

been in the little back-room flirting all the evening with !Mr 

H&verdoD, and everybody has remaik^d it j it looks very 
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particnlar — very bad, e8X)ecially with a young follow like 
Reverdon, and " 

" Will you allow me to manage my own affairs, Frod ?" was 
her answer. " I shall talk to whom I like, and your friends 
may say what they choose. Absurd nonsense I Let me pass, 
if you please." 

And she swept by him into the drawing-room with the air 
of a queen, leaving him, looking anything but like a con- 
queror, to follow as he chose. But she would not go into the 
back-room again after that She was not going to let people 
say she flirted, or wished to flirt ; so she remained by her 
sister, and urged young ladies to sing, and stood by tlieiu 
whilst they performed in an agony of fear, lest she should not 
keep her countenance throughout the proceeding. Slie did 
not even look towards the back drawing-room. She had no 
idea whereabouts Mr Reverdon was ; but when midnight 
struck, and supper was announced, he was there at licr side, 
somehow, ready to take her down. And so she placed her 
arm through his, and passed her brother-in-law with a look 
too indignant to be saucy, as she disa^^pcared with her cava- 
lier into the supper-room. There, if possible, he became more 
particular than before. He was all humiliation at first, and 
meekness for fear he had offended her in asking for the flower. 
Had he now ? Only tell him. No, Miss Fane assured him 
she was not angry, only surprised. Then if she was really 
not angry, would she prove her forgiveness by giving it him 
now as a pledge. All this in whispers between the intervals 
of changing plates and filling glasses ; and he looking abomin- 
ably handsome the while, so that it came to pass that the 
rose really did find its way at last from the bouquet-centre 
to his button-hole, whence he deposed a yellow one for its re- 
ception. 

" You Ve ruined my pretty bouquet," said Miss Fane, rue- 
fully, as she contemplated the devastation the removal of the 
rose had caused in its arrangement. 

** I suppose you couldn't insert the yellow one instead ? " 
said Rex, meditatively. 

" Oh, dear, no ! impossible ; the evil is irremediable, Mr 
Reverdon." 

" And all my fault," he pretended to sigh ; " but the temp- 
tation, Miss Fane, was too strong. This was a pretty rose," 
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he added, as lie held the dethroned yellow beauty in his hand. 
He did not quite like to offer it to her ; but he wanted her 
to ask for it. But she would not take the hint. "It is good 
for nothing now," he said, making another trial. " I must 
throw it away." 

*' Oh, no ! don't do that," cried Isobel, with all a woman's 
horror at a beautiful flower being wasted or destroyed. " That 
would be a shame, Mr Keverdon." 

" I shall, unless — ^unless ymi would take it," he whispered, 
leaning over her chair. 

She coloured up, and was silent. 

" Will you % " he asked, in the same tone. 

" It 's a pity to waste it," she observed. 

He held it towards her, and she took it without further 
remark, and placed it in her bosom. 

" Happy rose," he said, as she did so. 

She was getting nervous again. She wished the ladies 
would make a move. Somebody asked her to join them in 
the insane custom of pulling crackers. She puUed several, 
and laughed at the absurdity of the mottoes, and then she 
was aware that Mr Reverdon was standing by her again, 
silently presenting one end of a cracker for her edifica- 
tion. 

" What, another 1" she said, laughing. 

" I know you young ladies can never pull one too many," 
he rejoined. 

" But I 'm not a young lady," she answered, hastily. " Mr 
Reverdon, do you know how old I am 1 " 

He knew weU enough — ^that is to say, he thought she was 
older than she really was ; but his politeness would not per- 
mit him to say so. He merely answered — 

** Am I to guess 1 " 

" Yes, if you like," she said. 

" One and twenty." 

" Nonsense, Mr Reverdon ! " and Isobel really looked 
annoyed. " You must think me very foolish if you imagine 
I should believe that. I am thirty — at least, I shall be next 
birthday." 

It was out at last ; but she felt very hot as she said it, and 
was almost afraid to mark what effect the announcement 
ixught have upon him. 
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** Are you % " he answered ; *' how jolly ? I wish every 
woman was ! '' 

"Whyl" 

" Because they would all be so much the more charming." 

It was all great nonsense and very .absurd. Isobel would 
bive said so of any other man ; but with this one the only 
efifect it had was in keeping her awake until the morning. 
All nonsense and very absurd, but the very essence of the 
colouring matter which tinged all her life nevertheless. 

How much for poor Harold 9 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE LITTLE HOUSE AT ISLINGTON. 

The little house at Islington formed part of a row of little 
houses, all rejoicing in front gardens of exactly the same 
pattern, size about four feet square, with a hard, uncom- 
promising stony walk, too small for mortal foot to tread on, 
surrounding a bed of weeds encircled by a miniature Stone- 
henge, the whole enclosed by green wooden palings. Each 
house possessed two windows and one door, with generally 
two or three plants before the muslin blind in the parlour 
window, or an embossed card, to the effect tliat a bed might 
be had for a single gentleman, or that Miss Thompson was a 
dressmaker and milliner. The house which Mr Ashton and 
his daughter occupied was in no wise less common-looking 
than its neighbours. It might have been so, for presents 
both of money and goods had been lavishly bestowed upon 
its inmates, for some years past, from the open hand of their 
friend. Rex Reverdon ; but Miss Ashton had no taste, and 
preferred decking her person, and spreading her table, to 
making her surroundings more elegant. Comfortable they 
undoubtedly were. Rex would not have permitted them to 
remain otherwise ; but there was no trace of a woman's hand 
about them, no flowers to make the common little vases on 
the mantelpiece lose their look of vulgarity, no muslin curtain 
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to screen the sun, which glared in at the unshaded windows 
Heavy moreen hangings of scarlet, bound with yellow braid, 
graced them alone, whilst the gaudy drugget, the horse-hair 
chairs, and the oil-cloth covered table within, were at utter 
variance with anything like refinement. And yet Kex had 
spent some of his happiest hours in this vulgar little hole. 
He had lolled on that hard unyielding sofa whilst he smoked 
his cigar, and drank out of those twopenny tumblers ; and 
felt unable to tear himself away, whilst the steel-gray eyes of 
Elizabeth Ashton were making violent love to him, and her 
soft flaxen hair was floating over his coat sleeve, and touch- 
ing his cheek every moment. For that she had made violent 
love to him, there is no doubt. For some time after the com- 
mencement of their friendship she had called Rex her brother, 
and he had been pleased to hear her call him so, but as their 
intimacy grew closer and closer, she had dropped that title, at 
the same time that she had evinced no inclination for a dimi- 
nution of their affection. From the first moment that she had 
met this careless, good-natured, well-to-do young fellow on 
board the Glendower steam-packet, she had had her designs 
on him, and her design was to seduce him into a marriage 
with herself. It was not the first time Miss Ashton had been 
similarly employed during her lifetime. Bred and brought 
up amongst the military, she had followed her father in his 
capacity of bandmaster from one garrison town to another, 
and none did she leave, without having made at least an 
attempt, praiseworthy as to its perseverance, to change her 
name before she did so. Once or twice she had succeeded in 
being engaged, for men are easily taken in by a woman who 
knows how to make the use of her charms that Elizabeth 
Ashton did : but commanding officers and infuriated mothers 
had stepped in to the rescue and carried off the intended 
victim, just as the eagle will swoop down upon some weaker 
bird of prey, and snatch the tempting morsel he fancies he 
has just secured for himself from his beak. But the fact of 
having been twice foiled, if it disheartened her for the time 
being, had not turned Elizabeth Ashton from her fixed pur- 
pose of marrying a gentleman. She knew she had beauty, and 
plenty of cunning, (though she called it wit,) and women have 
gained the same object before now, with the first weapon 
onljr- and therefore she waa quito determined that, sooner 
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or later, she would havo Box Eevcrdon. But ho was a long 
time eomiDg to the point. Miss Ashton was a woman of no 
principle. If she could have gained her object by yielding 
her honour to him, and then throwing herself upon lus geno- 
rosity, she would not have hesitated to do so. She had even 
gone so far as to give him a hint of her readiness to become his 
altogether — at any cost, in any way. But Hex had not taken 
the hint. Strange to say, accustomed as ho was, from his 
wealth, his careless habits, and his unquiet resorts, to attacks 
of all sorts from the unthinking portion of the other sex, yet 
Elizabeth Ashton's soft whispers never struck him in the light 
she intended them to do. 'Die fact is, he did not look for it 
from her, he thought too well of her. Ho never dreamt sho 
had any design in loving him beyond gratitude, and — well, 
he supposed he was not utterly unlovable, lie knew ho 
loved her, as a friend and sister, dearly. Latterly, however, 
he had begun to think about her more. The notion of the 
propriety of his looking for money -with a wife had been 
mooted to him from various quarters some little while ago, 
as I have before mentioned to you. At such moments he had 
begun to wonder, why every time he thought of marriage the 
remembrance of Pearl Ashton came into his head, and ho 
could see nothing but those clear eyes (clear to him, cold to 
others) and that fair flaxen hair. This phenomenon had 
caused him to question his own heart seriously, and he had 
been obliged to confess to himself, as ho did subsequently to 
his friend, that he was afraid he was getting " a little spooney" 
in that quarter. And with this suspicion aroused, Elizabeth 
Ashton's love whispers commenced to take effect. ** By Jove I 
he believed little Pearl was getting spooney too." I must do 
Rex the justice to say that this fancied discovery gave his 
honest heart a great deal of pain. He could not marry her, 
ho loved her too well to ruin her. The only thing he could 
do, was to leave off visiting her. But how the poor girl would 
feel his defection I and could sho take his presents, and accept 
his offers of assistance, without his friendship % It was this 
thought that had kept him hitherto from making, what he 
called, a " break " between them. But if he was really to 
woo and marry another woman, it must be done. On the 
morning after the party at Mrs Peyton's, he got up in the very 
lowest of spirits. All the gay inscmdance of the night before, 

G 
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wMch had been falsely raised, and made to appear what it 
was not, by the use of intoxicating spirits, had vanished with 
is sleep. The events of the past evening were very indis- 
nnctly remembered by him, he only felt that he had committed 
himself with respect to Miss Fane, and that he had regularly 
" gone in for it," and there was no retreating — ^for the confused 
sta-te of his mind exaggerated the extent to which he had flirted 
with her. But if he could not recollect all that had passed 
by candlelight, he remembered only too distinctly what had 
occurred before it. The debts — ^unpayable ; the love — ^not to 
be indulged. His spirits from the reaction were, if possible, 
lower than they had been the day before. He could have 
cried as he thought of it. But he reasoned with himself, like 
a man, instead. 

" If the thing mvM be done it must. It is only like sever- 
ing a limb, and the sooner it is over the better ! I will go 
and see Pearl to-day for the last time. Halkett may say 
what he likes, but he cannot know how much I love the girl, 
or he would see the risk I should run in keeping up my inti- 
macy with her. Then, if I do marry Miss Fane, I '11 go on 
the Continent for a few years, and Pearl will be married her- 
self, or have forgotten me, before I come back." 

And so he set himself resolutely to what he rightly con- 
sidered the performance of a duty; and as soon as he 
conveniently could, set off on his way to Islington. He felt 
he could not rest until he had seen her. 

In the meanwhHe, the new June sun had uprisen with 
briUiancy, and shining upon the windows of Percival Row, 
Islington, set all their panes glittering as though they had 
been plate-glass, and made Miss Ashton impatient that her 
father should take his way to the theatre, and not run the 
risk of another stoppage of pay on account of being late at 
rehearsal. I am afraid she had a difficult task in general to 
make the old man do anything in time ; for Mr Ashton had 
not given up his favourite failing with the passing years; 
few drunkards ever do. He had already lost an excellent 
situation at one of the west-end houses, from the fact of the 
second violin having been found — for the third time — drunk 
and incapable somewhere behind the scenes at the very 
moment when the orchestral bell had rung. Now he was 
employed, at a theatre nearer home, not so refined, and not 
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BO lucrative, but still bringing in somctliing — ^without which 
they must have depended solely upon Ilex licverdon for tlieir 
support. But it was half-past iiino, and tlic ixihearsal was 
called at ten, and still old Ash ton was slumbering heavily, 
and his daughter was waiting for his appearance impatiently 
in the little sitting-room below. 

" What on earth *s come to father ?" she exclaimed, for tlio 
twentieth time, to an untidy-looking girl who came in daily 
to do the rougher part of the house work for her. 

"Lor ! I don't know, I'm sure," answered the handniai<l. 
" I Ve shook him up twice, but he lies like a log/' 

" Go up again — do — and say I 'm not going to kcej) the 
breakfast hanging about here all day. If he does not choose 
to come, I shall have the table cleared." 

The girl disappeared up the narrow staircase to give the 
desired message, and Miss Ashton turned to the obloiiLC glass 
in a black frame, which stood over the wooden manteli>iece, 
and " settled " herself. She cei-tainly was beautifully fair, 
but her figure had grown very tliin, and the years during 
which we have lost sight of her had had no power to obliter- 
ate that look of cruoity which pervaded her moutli and eyes. 
She was becomingly drcissed in a blue and white nmslin, 
which was a rare thing for her to bo so early in the morning. 
But the fact is, she had not seen Rex for several days, and 
she fully expected he would not let this one pass witlioiit 
calling ; and she never let him catch her untidy if she could 
help it. She looked very well satisfied with herself, as slio 
smoothed down her collar, and pulled out the drooi)ing bands 
of her hair, and pinched the folds of her starched dress to 
make them lie neatly. She had detennined to oi)en an asstaidt 
upon her lover the next time she saw him, and she thought 
she read " victory " written upon every charm she possessed. 
But she had a stouter heart to deal with than she reckoned 
upon. She fancied Rex -was a fool ; but a man who is foolish 
by nature, and a man who is foolish from want of thought, are 
two different things. 

The third application of a good grip from the young ser- 
vant's hard hand upon Mr Ashton's un2)rotected . shoulder, 
and a good shout in his ear as she delivered his daughter's 
message, had the desired effect of thoroughly rousing him at 
last j and as he never wasted any time in either his ablutional 
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or devotional exercises, it was not long before he appeared in 
the little parlour, with half-closed, bloodshot eyes, an unshorn 
chin, and rough hair, to receive the full vial of Miss Ashton's 
wrath upon lus devoted head. 

" You 're a nice object to sit down to breakfast with," she 
commenced, "after having kept me waiting for an hour at 
least. You look more like a tinker than a Christian. You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself ! " 

Mr Ashton feebly commenced to remonstrate^- 

" My dear Lizzie ! " 

" Hold your tongue— do ! " retorted his daughter. " Don't 
talk to me ! I suppose you Ve been drinking again — like a 
beast ! I '11 take good care you don't get a sixpence of your 
next week's salary, 1 '11 speak to the manager about you — 
see if I don't ! " 

There is a point, I suppose, beyond which even the most 
degraded must turn, and try to sting. Mr Ashton bore a 
great deal from this spirited daughter of his; but her last 
words were too much for him. 

" How dare you speak so to your father, Lizzie % " he said ; 
'* I won't stand it." 

" My father % " she repeated, sarcastically ; " are you my 
father % For my own part, I can hardly believe sometimes 
that you are. Fathers don't sit down quietly and drink all 
they earn away, whilst their daughters may support them- 
selves any way, or be supported by God knows who ! " 

He made an eflfort to interrupt her ; but she went on — 

"Fathers — ^true fathers, that is to say — don't stand by 
quietly, and see their daughters live on young men's money, 
without making a single inquiry on the subject. How do 
you know what I am ? What do you care 1 " 

" Whatever you are, Lizzie, I Imow that you Ve got kind 
friends, which is more than I have," whined the old man. 

" How can you say that % You use his money whenever 
you can get hold of it. You sink lower and lower every day 
by it under the influence of your disgusting vice. How do 
you know what I might not have been before now, if I had 
not had you tacked to my side, to pull me downwards % Who 
would link themselves with such as you ? What chance have 
I of rising whilst you live ? " 

^'I thought you used to say that your friend Mr Reyerdon 
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would marry you, spite of everything — cveu of me f " Bneereil 
her father. 

*' So I used, and so I do ; at le«ist, if lie doesn't marry nio 
at once, he shall give mo a promise that shall do as well. 1 
have made up my mind during the List few days, I stay hero 
no longer. Any situation is preferable to this one." 

" And you would leave your poor father alone, Lizzie 1 " 
said Mr Ashton, trying to do the sentimental. 

" And what if I do ? " she rejoined, quickly ; '* my re- 
maining here does you no good ; it only injures me. I could 
have married Rex Reverdon ages ago, if there had not always 
been the thought of being tacked to you for ever, to turn his 
mind the other way. I have depended on you for many years, 
and you have never done anything but act as a foil to all my 
plans. Now, I shall act for myself." 

" And what are your plans, Lizzie 1 " 

"That's my business," she answered. "Anyway, they 
will take me away from you. I've played at the farce of 
affection between us for too long. 1 'm weary of it. Ain't 
you going to have any breakfast ? " 

" Ain't you going to have any yourself 1 " asked her father, 
for he didn't like the threat she held out of leaving him, and 
he wished to conciliate her. 

" I breakfasted an hour ago," she answered, without any 
thanks ; " and if you don't look sharp about yours, you'll be 
late for rehearsal again." 

She did not sit down, but stood by the little mantelpiece, 
with a contemptuous kind of smile upon her thin lips, as the 
old man hastily ate his scanty meal before her, looking very 
much like a beaten dog the while, or a dog that expects a 
beating. When he rose, and took up his violin-case, prepara- 
tory to setting off to his morning's work, he asked her if she 
should be at home when he returned. He always dined at an 
eating-house, for his daughter would not take the trouble to 
cook his dinner, and therefore they generally parted in the 
morning until tea-time. His question now referred to that 
hour. 

"Perhaps yes — perhaps no," was her indifferent answer. 
"I shouldn't think it would make much difference to you 
which it was. If I am at home, however, and you want your 
tea> you'd better come in time, or you won't get it." 
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She exchanged no farewell with him but this, but still leant 
against the mantelpiece watching his departure, with no 
kindlier ray lighting up her features as he shuffled out of the 
open door. 

But when he was fairly gone a look of relief came over her 
face, and she changed her position, and busied herself in 
clearing away the remains of the breakfast, and setting the 
little room in order against the arrival of her expected visitor. 
And he came at last, although not until she had waited for 
him a couple of hours. That something was wrong she 
guessed directly she saw him. He entered with a listless, 
downcast air, which he seldom brought with him into the 
little house at Islington. 

" Well, Pearl ! " he said, as she came forward to greet 
him. 

He took the girl's upturned face in his hands, and looked 
at it for a moment, and then released it with a sigh. He had 
been used to kiss her when they met, and she was disappointed 
at the omission. 

'* Why, what 's the matter. Rex % " she exclaimed. 

" Matter, Pearl % Matter enough," he answered, as he sat 
down on the little sofa, and rested his head upon his hand. 
She sat down by his side, and crept nearer to him by degrees, 
until she had laid her head upon his shoulder. But he was 
thinking so deeply that he did not seem to feel the light pres- 
sure until she took his hand and tried to draw his arm around 
her figure. Then he roused himself, and sat up straight upon 
the sofa, and put her away from him very gently, but with 
decision. 

" Don't do that. Pearl," he said. 

The action and the words did not appear to please her, for 
she bit her lip, and gave her head rather a disdainful toss. 
But she knew how to play her cards too well to attempt it 
again. 

Presently he said suddenly, and of his own accord — 

" I lost almost all my money. Pearl, the other day on the 
Derby. I Ve ruined myself." 

The news seemed to affect her wonderfully, for she could 
hardly answer him. When, seeing her face of blank wonder 
and incredulity, he repeated his assertion, and told her how 
his misfortune had come to pass, she showed every sign of the 
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intenseot sympatliy. Her emotion arose solely for the Iosh of 
the money; but he attributed it to affection fur hiiiisc^lf. 

** My dear girl," he said, **l was sure you -would feel for nic, 
whatever others did. Yes I it's a true bill, Pearl; 1 \\\ a poor 
man." 

" What are you going to do ^ " she asked. 

" That *s what everybody has asked nie, l*earl, but I Roarcely 
know myself yet. Some of my friendH have given mo a very 
good piece of advice. What do you think it is ? " 

"Whatl" she echoed. 

" To take a rich wife ; and they Ve done more than advLsc, 
Pearl — ^they Ve found her for me." 

'* And you % " demanded the girl. 

Rex felt reckless, and with a man's recklessness there goner- 
ally comes a bitterness of feeling which will permit them to 
wound whilst they know they are wounding — even those they 
love best. His answer to Miss Ashton's question was given 
carelessly, even gaily. 

"Oh, I'm quite agreeable. Pearl. I began my courting 
yesterday, and have got half-way through it already. You '11 
see me a married man in another month. That is wliat I 
came to tell you of to-day." 

Kage, disappointment, woimded vanity, were eating into 
the woman's heart like fire, and yet she sat by his aide, and 
betrayed not one of them. She had never loved the man. 
She felt at this moment as if she almost hated him. 

But Rex's assumed indifference could not last. 

He turned round to look at the girl, and see how she took 
his news. That one look told her that he was in her power, 
and she commenced to act immediately. She rose from the 
sofa, walked from the room without a word, and commenced 
an ascent upnstairs. Then he was frightened ; he thought he 
had wounded her beyond her control. He followed her to the 
bottom of the staircase, and kept calling her by name, and 
entreating her to come down again. In the meanwhiLe, she 
was deliberating on her best course of action. She was 
trembling with rage to think that if what he said was true, 
her prize was likely to slip through her fingers ; but she de- 
termined that he must see nothing in her behaviour but the 
effects of an overwhelming shock on the reception of the news. 
When he had called and called her tiU he was almost tired, 
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she re-appeared, walking very slowly, and apparently very 
faint. As she re-entered the sitting-room, he (who had not 
been slow to lay the flattery to his soul that all this emotion 
was on his account) was all eagerness to know what was the 
matter with her. 

" Are you ill, dear Pearl 1 " he inquired, as he placed her 
on the sofa, and knelt by her side. 

" No, Eex, not ill, only a little faint. You can tell me all 
now ; I am strong enough to bear it." 

It must be told her, sooner or later. Eex remembered 
he had come with that purpose, and plucked up all his 
courage. 

" It is not much to tell. Pearl," he commenced ; '* I have 
squandered all my fortune, and am going to try and patch up 
matters, as many another has done before me, by a mercenary 
marriage. The worst part of the business is, that it will 
cause a separation between you and me. And yet I can 
scarcely say so, for we should have had to separate in any 
case j I felt that months ago." 

Miss Ashton was really alarmed now. To give up the 
thought of marriage with a ruined man was not so hard to 
bear ; but to resign the friendship of a married man with lots 
of money was a much greater calamity. 

" Why % " she asked, with wide staring eyes. Halkett had 
asked the same question of him, but it was harder to frame 
an answer to Pearl Ashton than to him. He looked at her 
eyes, her mouth, her hair. He thought he read love for him- 
self impressed upon every lineament of her face, and his own 
feelings burst all bounds. 

" Why?" he exclaimed, passionately, as he covered her face 
with kisses, " why ? because I love you, Pearl ; because I 
have loved you for months, and I dare not trust myself in 
your presence any longer. I dare not trust myself to feel the 
pressure of your hands, the touch of your lips. They madden, 
whilst they intoxicate me. I cannot be your friend. Pearl, or 
your brother. I must have more from you, or less." 

She had closed her eyes whilst he was speaking, and lay 
back on the sofa, listening to his impassioned words, whilst 
feelings of triumph rushed through her heart. But she did 
not answer, nor strive to check hun. 

** I have felt it for months, Pearl, but never so much as 
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now. There can bo no middle course lienceforward. You 
must bo everything to me, or notliiTig." 
" Why cannot I be everything V 

The whisper come hissing from her lips like a message 
from the old serpent himself, as it Wtos ; and her hearer imder- 
Btood her, though he professed not to do so. 

" Pearl, I tell you I am ruined. I can never marry unless 
I marry a woman with money." 

** Then you will quite desert me ? " she said, presently ; and 
her breast commenced to heave as she spoke. It wiis a difti- 
cult position to be placed in. Until this day he had had no 
conception of how much he loved her, and now it fell to his lot 
to pronounce the fiat of separation between them ; for a sepa- 
ration, he felt more convinced every moment, there must be. 

" Pearl," he exclaimed, " can^t you understand my feelings 
r^arding you 1 Do you think it can be a pleasure to exile 
myself from you at the very time 1 h.ave found out that you 
are necessary to my happiness ? But there is danger for both 
of us in these meetings, — danger now that I am free, and 
guilt when I am not." 

" And this woman that you hope to marry, you love her V* 

The question was asked with a woman's usual cunning, only 
to extract fresh asseverations of devotion towards herself from 
her lover. 

" Love herl" he echoed ; "Pearl, I loathe the thoughts of 
her, "When I think of you, of all the years we have known 
each other, of your fair, fair beauty, I could risk all, every- 
thing, only to feel myself free to love you. But I must have 
money, Pearl ; I have involved myself on every side, and I 
have no other means of extrication, no other chance, but this. 
Love her ! My queen, do you think I could love her, with you 
before me, my fair-haired Pearl." 

" Is she pretty T next asked his deity, with an affected sigh. 

" Pretty 1 no," he answered, " or if she is I cannot see it. 
She's three times my age, if that's any recommendation. 
Don't talk to me of her, Pearl. Talk of yourself ; perhaps 
this is the last time we shall ever be together alone." 

" What is there to say 1" she exclaimed, passionately. " I 
don't care what becomes of me, or of father either." 

*' Pearl, I have thought of that. Your father shall not 
suffer because I am such a coward that I cannot stand the fire 
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of your love and my own. You know my friend Mr Halkett ; 

he will often see you, I hope, and and you shall hear from 

me ; and perhaps. Pearl, after some time has past, when you 
and I are cured, wo may meet again, and be the brother and 
sister that we have been, to our lives' end." 

" Oh ! why not now, why not nowl" she cried, clinging to 
him as he rose. 

*' I have told you, Pearl ; don't ask me again, unless you 
wish to drive me mad. I go from this house to-day with a 
fixed purpose in my heart, to woo and win a woman for the 
convenience of her money,* — a woman whom I don't care a 
hang about. Isn't that sufficient injury for me to do at a 
time, without wronging you too, by continuing my visits here % 
and to what purpose. Pearl — to what purpose T 

She could have told him to what purpose. To keep him in 
her power, to extract from him still those many benefits for 
which her pretended love was only pre-payment, to have her 
share in the fortune for which he withdrew his presence from 
her. But she only said — 

" O Reginald, I have loved you so much : and this is the 
end of it ! " 

" God help you. Pearl ! " was all his answer. 

" You are not in earnest. Rex ; you will come to see your 
own Pearl sometimes ; you will not forget me entirely, because 
you have a wife and every comfort round you % " 

She twined her arms serpent-wise around him as she spoke ; 
she laid her velvet cheek against his, her soft lips touched his 
own, her whole slight form lay in his embrace 1 

The contact maddened him. With an oath, more against 
his destiny than her, he disengaged himself from her clinging 
clasp, and thrust her from him. Then he seized his hat and 
stick, and before she could recover from the astonishment 
which the suddenness of the act caused her, he had stridden 
from the room, upsetting a chair in his hasty exit, and was 
through the little garden and haK way up the road. When 
she found that she was really alone, and that Rex had 
evidently no intention of returning, for that day at least, her 
chagrin knew no bounds. ** He thinks he shall escape me, 
does he ]" she inwardly exclaimed, as she paced up and down 
the small apartment like a caged beast impatient of its 
boundaries \ " but time will show. He 's very brave to-day is 
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Mp Rcx, but ho let out a little too iniicli for hin own pnr])<)Si?, 
aiid quite enough for niiuo. When ho nii^lit have nianhul 
me ho "wouldn't — I was n«)t «a good enougli wife, doubtless, lor 
the rich, f«ashional>le Mr Ileverdon ; lunl now tliat ho ]i:i.s 
ruined himself, like a fool, and spent all liis nionoy in dissijui- 
tion, he is going to many and be a * good l.)oy : do the (luiot,* 
I suppose y go to bed every night at nine o'clock, and avoid 
anything so dangerous to his morality as my frienclship. But 
we shall see ! Not having found any one to replace you, I 
can't a£ford to give you up so easily just yet. You may call 
yourself ' free,* Mr Revcrdon, but as long as it serves my 
purpose to be friends with you, you don't shako me off so 
easily, I can tell you ! " 

In the meanwhile her lover's feelings were not of the most 
enviable description. Ho had torn liimself away from the 
little house at Islington, but he had left his heart there. Each 
hour of that weary day, as it went past, told him so again and 
again. He had voluntarily resigned her love, even hor friend- 
ship, and ho was miserable. And yet he did not swerve once 
from his purpose. He must resign her, or marry her — and ho 
couldn't many her. TTicre was one thing in the world dearer 
to Rex Rcverdon than his love, and that w.as his honour. Is 
it not so with all men ? they will dare a great deal for a 
woman ; run the risk of danger, even of death : they will give 
up for hor sake the promise of worldly fame, of wealth, oven 
of happiness, except such as lies in her possession ; but they 
will not accept love at the price of honour. All gloiy to them for 
it ! It is that which makes tJK^ir love, when they truly bestow 
it, the most valuable gift which a woman can receive, the only 
thing on this earth which gives her a foretaste of heaven. 
Thus it was why Ilex Ileverdon could, without flinching, throw 
love and happiness (as he thought it) in one scale and honour 
in the other, and find that the duty weighed heavier than the 
delight. But, though ho was firm, ho felt it none the loss. 
All that day he kept at home, very *' dull," as ho thought of 
his past and future, very disinclined to go a wooing to Miss 
Fane. 

And, indeed, the consequence of it was, that he never went, 
as ho had promised, either to Wimbledon or Richmond ; and 
thus Miss Ashton was not the only person interested in his 
proceedings who was disappointed in him that day. 
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CHAPTER X. 

REX CONTINUES TO MAKE WAY. 

And yet no one who had seen him, as he joined Isobel Fane 
to keep his appointment with her to ride in the Park, would 
have suspected for a moment that he had spent the day be- 
fore in the greatest depression of spirits in parting with the 
only woman he cared for. He was a mass of apologies for 
his non-appearance at the pic-nic ; a mass of politeness and 
(apparently) excitement in the anticipation of the pleasure 
before them. 

" A most stupid thing, Miss Fane, my having missed Rich- 
mond yesterday, a disappointment for which I shall not easily 
forgive myself, but all my own fault, nevertheless. I put it 
off until it was too late. A charming day for our ride, isn't 
it ? I only hope you will enjoy it, as much as I intend to do. 
The Row will be crowded. What a nice little mare that 
is of yours ! Does your brother intend to accompany us 1 " 

" My brother-in-law, you mean, Mr Reverdon ; I have a 
brother of my own, and I never allow anybody else to usurp 
his title," (especially, she might have added, such as Fred 
Peyton.) ** Yes, Mr Peyton is coming also, but his horse has 
not yet arrived ; theie it comes, round the comer. Tell your 
master, Mary, that we are ready." 

Rex was riding his own horse, a fine, thorough-bred ani- 
mal, from which he now dismounted, and gave it into the 
charge of his groom, as he proceeded to put Miss Fane 
upon the litttle mare. The foot she placed in his hand was 
beautifully shaped, and the slightest impetus on his part sent 
her light figure flying into the saddle; and yet he did the 
business most mechanically, and scarcely noticed either her 
foot or her agility, as he would have done that of another 
woman. He talked fast, and he laughed a good deal, but 
his heart was neither in his laughter nor in his words. To 
others they may have served as a cover for his real depres- 
sion, but he could not deceive himself. When Mr Peyton 
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made liis appearance and mounted his steed, the party took 
their way, at a sober walking pace, to the Park. Of course 
the first topic of conversation between Miss Fane and Mr 
Eeverdon turned on the picnic of the day before. Rex asked 
her how she had enjoyed herself, and slie answered tmly, 
" Very little." But his next question, " Why not ] " brought 
the blood to her face, as she tried to give him a reasonable 
reply. The fact is, ** Why not 1 " was simply because the 
gentleman riding beside her had not been there ; but she 
could not tell him so. 

Isobel Fane had gone to bed the night of the party at her 
sister's house in a species of ecstatic dream. Old thoughts 
and feelings, which, as she had told herself, she imagined she 
had done with for ever, had come back to her with re- 
doubled force. She had loved before, — or she had thought 
she had loved, — ^but she had never felt like this before, No 
man had ever had the power yet to make her thrill all over 
at the sound of his voice — at the touch of his hand — as this 
boy Kex Reverdon could do. The dead man resting in his 
grave had no more awakened such feelings in her breast in the 
past than the remembrance of him could quell them in the 
present. If she had suspected before that her heart was not 
entirely safe, if she had dreaded its loss, she was sure no v 
that it was gone. Come what might, whether Rex Revei don 
spent his life with her, or whether she never saw him again, 
she felt that henceforward his fate could never be a subject of 
indifference to herself; that that mysterious soinething had 
arisen within her heart which must be a link between her 
soul and his for ever. She had not reproached herself for 
the feeling, as she had done a few hours before ; she had not 
despised or been angry with herself; she had only longed 
intensely for the next day to dawn, that she might meet him 
again, and find out whether he looked and spoke the same by 
daylight as he had that evening ; whether it could be really, 
really true, that he liked her the least possible bit in the same 
way that she liked him. She had risen the next moniing in 
the same feverish state of excitement ; had watched for liim 
secretly whilst with her friends at Richmond, hours before it 
was probable he would join them ; and had gone through all 
the stages of suspense, and sickness, and weariness, and loss 
of hope, which are the component parts of that bitter pill 
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called Disappointment, which we mortals have so often to 
swallow whilst here below. Consequently, when she returned 
home late in the evening, and her sister had asked her whether 
she had enjoyed herself, she had vehemently exclaimed against 
the whole proceeding : " The stupidest day she had ever 
spent ; not a thing to be seen in Richmond ; the whole party 
hadn't an idea between them ; and it was abominably cold 
driving home." 

And she didn't go to bed that night in nearly as good a 
humour as she had done the night before. She was ready to 
blame herself now for having been so foolish as to imagine 
the man meant what he said, or ever intended to keep the 
appointment, or cared two straws whether he saw her again or 
not. She dare-say-ed he was tipsy at the time, and didn't re- 
member a word he had given utterance to, (which last conclu- 
sion was as true as any Miss Fane had arrived at yet, though 
she did not really believe what she affirmed.) 

If you, being a woman, to whom I am telling this story, 
should happen to be revelling in the first blush of your youth, 
you wiU probably curl your lip over this last page, and think 
'that I am usurping some of your especial privileges in arro- 
gating to a woman of thirty the feelings of ardour and excite- 
ment which you imagine applicable only to the first love of 
sweet seventeen. But though you may not choose to believe 
it until you reach the same mature age yourself, (which of 
course you will never do unmarried, so you will not have the 
opportunity of testing the truth of my assertion,) what I said 
in a previous chapter of Isobel Fane's beauty is as applicable 
here to her love. As her personal charms had matured and 
ripened with her womanhood, so had her capability for afibc- 
tion expanded and increased. If the hopes I have described 
her as entertaining, the fears I have pictured her as feeling, 
the expectation, the suspense, and the subsequent disappoint- 
ment are only fit for more girlish breasts to experience, then 
I should have written down Isobel Fane's emotions as 
twice as strong, proceeding as they did from twice as 
strong a love as any girl could conceive. And the fact 
which you may think would have created a distance between 
these two people — ^the difference in their ages — only made her 
leelinga respecting him the stronger. I believe it is an 
acknowledged fact that womm never love so ardently as when 
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flie object of their affection is younger than themselves. But 
though there were five years between Isobcl Fane and Hex 
Beverdon, you would not have thought it to look at tlicm. I 
have made a long digression hero ; but perhaps you may re- 
member the point where I broke off. When he put the same 
question to her relative to the pic-nic that her 'sister Fanny 
had done the evening before, namely, how had she enjoyed it, 
she said frankly, " Very little \ " and then he followed it with 
a searching " Why not 1 " and looked her full in the face for 
an answer. It is a very unpleasant thing to bo stared at in 
a pointed manner when you have been asked a pointed ques- 
tion, particularly when you do not wish to tell the truth, and 
have any absurd little scruples relative to tolling a lie. Isobel 
blushed as she made an internal search for a judicious reply, 
and came out in her confusion with a lie after alL 

" I 'm sure 1 don't know." 

" Hadn't you pleasant company % " 

" Oh, yes, very." 

** And a fine day 1 " 

« Yes, splendid." 

" Were you not well, then ] " 

" Yes, quite. Mr lloverdon, how pertinacious you are j 
you would make a capital Q. C. I should be sorry to appear 
as a witness against myscK if you were the counsel for the 
other side." 

" But I never could be that, Miss Fane, unless indeed it 
was the court of Love you were arraigned at, and I was the 
unfortunate complainant. I think I sliould put one question 
to you then, only one though." 

They were riding a little in advance of Mr Peyton, so that 
their conversation was not overheard. Isobel wished they had 
been in the Park at this moment, that she might have pro- 
posed a canter, and forced him to take his eyes off her flaming 
face. But they were attempting to got there by a shorter 
cut, which existed only in Mr lleverdon's fancy, but which led 
them through several back streets of very inferior appearance. 

" Oh 1 take care of that child, Mr Eeverdon ! " she ex- 
claimed ; although the grinning little urchin, who almost ran 
between his horse's legs, was in no particular danger. ** You 
might have ridden over him." 

"ITo fear," rejoined her companion. '*I fancy that young 
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gentleman has been too well used to look after himself, though 
there would not have been much harm done if I had sent him 
to kingdom-come.'* 

Isobel could laugh and talk and be merry with the merriest, 
but she could never hear any subject that ought to be serious 
spoken of lightly, and remain silent. 

" You shouldn't say that, Mr Reverdon," she said. 

"Why not?" he persisted; "it*s truth, isn't it? What 
can a young beggar lie that have to live for — an inheritance 
of rags, and filth, and hunger, and vice ? I declare when they 
cut across my path, as they have done to-day, I often wish 
they were all dead, poor little brutes. It sickens one to think 
of them even." 

" It is very wretched,'^ answered Isobel. " I think London 
is a very heart-breaking place to live in ; you see so many 
sights of the same kind ; men, women, and children scarcely 
looking like the same flesh and blood as yourseK, and to feel 
they might be so much better and happier if people would 
only work together, and then to remember that you are but 
one yourself, and can do scarcely anything. Oh ! it is very 
miserable.'* 

" But how could it be remedied ? " said Rex ; *' it would be 
impossible to provide for them all, and there can be no happi- 
ness without money." 

" Don't you think so ?" was her quiet remark. 

"No. Do you? I mean," added Rex, not knowing how 
to explain himself, "no real happiness." 

" Oh, Mr Reverdon ! " Isobel burst forth, "that is the only 
thing which money cannot buy. It conduces to our comfort, 
of course, and I acknowledge that the want of it is a great 
evil ; but happiness, real happiness, lies in the two great loves 
— ^love to our neighbour and — and " 

" And what ? " asked Rex, interested. 

" Love to God," she said, very softly. 

His countenance felL 

" Oh ! I don't know anything about that," he rejoined, hur- 
riedly ; " but as for the other, I thought it was oftener a bore 
than anything else." 

"Oh, you've been spoilt altogether," she answered, with an 

affectation of gaiety ; but her spirits had been damped by his 

last remiurk **Here is the Park at last, Mr Reverdon, and 
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nov wa flhall be ablo to cxchango thu sober pace for some- 
thing more lively." Nothing tires me so much as walking my 
horse." 

Mr Peyton had not joined at all in this convei'Siition. He 
had not even made one of the riding party of his own free 
will, for he disliked the exercise and playing chaperon to his 
sister-in-law in equal measure. But there was one thing he 
disliked more, and that was this apparent continuation be- 
tween Isobel and Rex Reverdon of the flirtation they had 
commenced on the evening of the party. It alarmed him. 
He woold not have trusted them alone for a good deal, and 
therefore he complied with seeming willingness to her request 
that he shoidd accompany them in their ride. But he sat on 
pins and needles the while. Every innocent jest between 
them, every laugh they gave, every look they interchanged, 
were so many dagger-thrusts to him, and seemed to warn him, 
for the first time, that the game would not be in his own 
hands for ever. 

When they reached the Row, they announced their inten- 
tion of having a canter ; which was a pace fraught with such 
imminent danger to Mr Peyton's equilibrium that he never in- 
didged in it, consequently he was obliged to fall into the rear 
and content himself with gnashing his teeth, as he watched 
their rapid progress, side by side, up and down the most 
crowded, the most fashionable, and the ugliest-named tho- 
roughfare in Great Britain. Again and again did they pass 
and re-pass him, as his horse leisurely plodded with him close 
to the railings ; over which the various loungers made their 
various remarks upon the personal appearance of himself and 
the animal he rode, without the slightest regard for his feel- 
ings. 

"Looks like a lawyer, don't hel" at last exclaimed a wit 
more discerning than his fellows. " CLap to your pockets, 
Jim." 

Which remark, being so unluckily true, nettled Mr Peyton 
to that degree that ho lost his temper completely and never 
found it again for the rest of the day. 

In the meanwhile, my hero and heroine were attracting 
more notice than they calculated on. From the window of a 
close carriage drawn by a pair of handsome bays, the hammer- 
cloth, harness, and liveries of which all displayed the Huntley 

H 
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crest and colours, appeared the delicate face and luminous eyes 
of Gabriel, as he gazed anxiously after them, and then turned 
to the only other occupant of the vehicle — his mother. 

" Mamma, there 's Rex on Sultan riding with a lady, such 
a pretty woman ! with dark hair, on a gray horse. Do look, 
mamma ; they 're coming back this way now ! '* 

Lady Charlotte, who, in the pride of her matronly virtue, 
had no idea thaf poor Rex could ride with anything feminine 
that was fit for her to look at, bid Gabriel, sharply, turn his 
eyes the other way, and leave his brother alone. 

"If he 's got friends of his own riding with him, Gabriel, 
he would just as soon, I dare say, that we should not notice 
him. He knows the caniage well eneugL If he wishes to 
speak to us, he can do so of his own accord." 

"But I want to speak to him, mamma," urged the boy. 
" He never came to Wimbledon, as he promised, yesterday. 
Perhaps he wasn't well" 

" Wasn't well ; pooh ! " said Lady Charlotte, with an in- 
tonation in her "pooh ! " which made Gabriel fire up in anti- 
cipation of something worse to come. " Your brother is not 
used to being taken iU, my dear, though I dare say he finds 
it convenient to tell you so sometimes, when he does not keep 
his promises. 

" Rex never says what is untrue," answered Gabriel, hotly. 

" So you think," was his mother's contemptuous reply. 

An angry flush rose into the boy's face, and he turned 
towards the carriage window again, to conceal it from her. 
When his mother spoke of his half-brother in that tone of 
voice, he almost disliked her. 

As his face appeared again. Rex passed and caught sight of 
it. He reined up in a moment. 

**Will you forgive me, Miss Fane? That is my little 
brother. Holloa, Gaby ! how are you % " 

The greeting was rough, the abbreviation of his name, to 
say the least of it, not complimentary ; but to Gabriel the 
salutation sounded like music, and in a moment a smile had 
broke out over the pale features of the boy, which lighted 
them up like a ray of sunshine. Isobel had also stopped her 
horse, but she stood a little apart from the carriage, not know- 
ing the occupants of it. 

" Oh, Rex 1 I am so glad to see you." 
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'^ I ahoold have passed the carriage, Gabriel, if I hadn't 
Been your big eyes staring at me out of the wiudow. HoUmv, 
mother 1 is that you ? " he asked, on catching a glimpse (for 
which he had to stoop considerably) of Lady Cbarlotto's 
figure, by the side of her son ; and then recollecting Isobel 
and the awkward position he had placed her in, he turned 
tiud said'— 

'' Miss Faii6| will you allow me to make you known to my 
mother % " and interpreting her bow as consent, continued, 
'< Mother, let me introduce Miss Fane to you. Lady Char- 
lotte Huntley, Miss Fane/' 

Lady Charlotte, who had set poor Isobel down as a ^^ pretty 
horse-breaker," without the least scruple of conscience, had 
only just time to smother the indignation which was rising at 
her son's supposed insult, by stopping to speak to her under 
such circumstances, and exchange it for her most gracious bow 
in acknowledgment of the introduction. For the heiress, 
Miss Fane, was known to her by name, and Lady Charlotte, 
like many other tolerably good people, had a great respect for 
heirs and heiresses, and an3rthing which went chink-a-chink. 

She was delighted to have the opportunity of making Miss 
Fane's acquaintance ; had heard so often of her from her son, 
Mr Eeverdon, (at which, though quite a romance on Lady 
Charlotte's part, poor Isobel looked very pleased, taking it all 
for gospel ;) had no idea Miss Fane cultivated horse-exercise ; 
should be so charmed if she would look in upon them at 
Wimbledon some day when she was out riding, &c., &c., &c. 

To which, for answer, of course. Miss Fane was equally 
pleased to have seen Lady Charlotte Huntley, and would be 
delighted to take the first opportunity, &c. 

Which, however, was much truer on the part of Isobel than 
it had been on that of the other ; for she was pleased with 
the amiable notice of Rex Reverdon's mother, and anxious to 
cultivate the acquaintance. 

And in the meanwhile, the dark eyes of Gabriel were fixed 
upon her as she spoke, as if he was devouring every word 
she said. 

A few more commonplaces, and then Miss Fane was really 
afraid she must rejoin her brother-in-law, or he would think 
her lost. 

" But don't let me take you away from Lady'Charlotte, Mr 
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Reverdon. I sliould like to ride up and down once or twice 
more. You could join us afterwards." 

But Mr Reverdon would not hear of a dissolution of part- 
nership ; he could not permit her to go by herself ; and so the 
farewells were exchanged, and the equestrians prepared to 
move away. 

" Rex, you are really coming"down to us to-morrow, ain't 
you % " were Gabriel's parting words to his brother. 

" Really and truly, Gabriel, unless I am dead first." 

" In which extreme case I '11 excuse you," was the boy's 
laughing reply, as the horses moved off. 

" That 's a dear little fellow, Miss Fane," said Rex, as they 
joined Mr Peyton, and commenced their journey homewards, 
" though you might not think so at first sight." 

** I can quite think so," she answered, warmly ; " he has a 
most interesting face. How fond he appears of you, Mr 
Reverdon." 

" Yes, he is fond of me, I believe, poor little chap," was 
the reply. " The only creature in the world who has the bad 
taste to love me. Miss Fane," and his cobalt eyes turned a long, 
searching glance upon her, as he spoke. 

What could the woman think but that at least he had com' 
menced to feel an interest in her ? 

I have scarcely patience to write this part of my story ; 
scarcely patience to detail to you the thousand and one little 
words, looks, and actions by which Rex Reverdon led Isobel 
Fane on to believe he cared for her, at the very time his whole 
heart was wrapped up in another woman. He was used in after 
days, when the sacrfice he had led her into committing for 
his sake was fully completed, to pride himself upon the empty 
boast, that he had never once during the course of their court- 
ship told her downright that he loved her. He was used, in 
consequence, to lay the flattering unction to his soul, that the 
sin of deception could not be laid at his door. And yet from 
the first moment that he designed to ask her hand in marriage 
liis conduct was such, as to render a direct avowal of love, 
when the time came for his proposal, unnecessary. The heart 
of Isobel Fane was fresh and unsullied, notwithstanding her 
Udrty years ; her disposition was frank and open ; and she 
judged, the heart of others by her own. And yet, I must say 
so far for ijeac' JBeyerdon, that he waa not laying himself out 
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wilfully to chann her. He was scarcely aware tliat his little 
attentions and whispered gallantries were so very charming : 
perhaps they would not have appeared so to a woiuau who 
had not* already lost her heart to liini. But he had a great 
iflsne at stake, and here was his only chance of deliverance. 
A certain amount of courtship was necessary before he could 
speak of marriage. Bex himself thought his attentions to 
Miss Fane were very commonplace, and such .is any woman 
would claim from any man. Perhaps it was her love and 
hope (which scarcely could believe itself to be such) which 
exaggerated them in IsobeFs eyes. Any way, it was a wretched 
business; and, whichever was in faiilt, they both paid the 
full penalty of it before their race was run. At this period 
jAe had certainly the best of it ; for poor Ilex was as miserable 
as he well coidd be. 

That night, meeting his friend Halkctt at some favourite 
place of midnight resort for the young and careless of his sex, 
he drew him aside for a few words of private conversation. 

*' I 've seen my landlord to-day, Halkctt, and got him to 
take the place in South Street off my hands. I 'm going to 
have a sale there of all my things, — except the pictures, they 
must go to Christie and Hanson's, — and I 'm going into the 
Club Chambers next week." 

" The best thing you could do, old boy," was his friend's 
reply. 

" Yes, hang it ! if I 'd only contented myself with them all 
along, I might not have been in this pickle now. However, 
with what I have, and the sale, I shall be able to keep my 
head above water till something turns up." 

" How do you get on there 1 " said Halkctt, with a move- 
ment of his head towards the door of the caf 6, which was in- 
tended to intimate Torrington Square. 

" Pretty well," was the answer. " I was out riding with 
her to-day." 

" You went in rather strong there the other night, old 
fellow," observed his friend. " I thought it would bo all 
settled before we left." 

Kex made a gesture of impatience. 

*' Don't talk of her," he said, in much the same tone as he 
had used in making the request to Miss Ashton ; and then, 
turning to Mr H^^lkett (juickly, he ^dded, " Ualkett, I Ve 
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parted with Pearl ; I 'm not going there any more ; I told her 
so yesterday." 

His friend did not say he was a fool this time, as he had 
done on a previous occasion, whatever he thought. Balancing 
himself on the back of a chair, he only commenced his favourite 
diversion of examining his filbert nails, dismissing each sepa- 
rate one from observation with a peculiar diclc^ which set his 
hearer's teeth on edge. 

" I caiCt go there any more," resumed Rex, hotly, as he 
observed the other's indifferent manner ; *' and if you knew 
what I felt, you wouldn't advise me to do so either. I had 
no idea I was so far gone in that quarter. But, Halkett, you 
go there sometimes, don't youl I want you to look after 
them for me like a good fellow as you are, and see that they 
want for nothing. As long as I have a penny in my purse 
she shall have half of it." 

If poor Rex had only known how often Halkett went there, 
how familiar to him was the road which led to the little house 
at Islington, he would not have been so eager, perhaps, to make 
him his almoner for the benefit of Miss Elizabeth Ashton. 
But the friends had occasionally paid visits there together, 
and Rex thought that they were the extent of Henry Halkett's 
intimacy with the woman he loved. 

" They 11 get on well enough, Rex ; and if not, Miss Ashton 
will doubtless let you know. I suppose your sense of the vir- 
tuous is not so fine, as to have forbidden all communication 
by letter between you." 

Rex didn't like being laughed at, and he showed it by his 
looks. 

" I never mentioned the subject to her," he answered, 
shortly ; " but as we have never corresponded, I don't sup- 
pose she will commence it now. I told her, I was thinking 
of marrying." 

" Oh ! well ! I shall be delighted I am sure, my dear fellow, 

to be your Mercury, between Islington and wherever you 

may hang out ; and let you know whenever there seems need 
of your help." 

" She might be shy of telling you, Halkett," (ah, how little 

did Rex Reverdon know yet of Elizabeth Ashton !) " being a 

stranger, but you will be able to judge for yourself, won't you, 

whether she looks well or ill ; and how that drunken old brute, 
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her father, treats her. You will ttiko care of her for me, and 
I sliall be everlastingly your debtor," added poor Hex, as he 
grasped Mr Halkett's hand. 

" Nonsense, man," replied his friend, really looking ashamed 
of the proceeding, " what 's the use of making such a d — d 
fuss about nothing." 

" It isn't nothing" rejoined Rex ; " it is a great deal to me, 
aud there is not another man in the world that I would trust 
to do it for me." 

" Ah ! poor Pearl ! " said Mr Halkett ; " so pretty as she 
is, and so badly oflf. She would stand a poor chance, I am 
afraid, with a man of no principle ! " 

" I 'd like to see the man of no principle, or all principle," 
exclaimed Rex, firing up, (and talking nonsense, in his heat,) 
" who'd dare to try it on ! I mayn't go near her myself, but 
I shall keep my eye on her, and — by Jove 1 ho 'd better let me 
catch him at it." 

And Rex's hand, as it was clenched agjiinst an imaginary 
rival, came very near to the nose of his particular friend. 

" Oh ! come, my dear fellow," exclaimed Halkett, laughing, 
" you needn't put my eye out ; I am not the man.** And 
then he sobered immediately. 

" Halkett, I am a fool," ho said, which was the usual con- 
clusion he arrived at after any expression of liis feelings, 
"let's change the subject or go into the billiard-room. I 
feel rather mad to-night, and am just in the mood to stake 
everything I possess. Come, Hal ! I '11 play you for Miss 
Fane ! A thousand up ; and a couple of hundred points 
into the bargain ) the winner to cut the other's throat ! 
By heavens, if the thing could be done, how thankfully I 'd 
losel" 

And I think if the woman whose name he mentioned so 
lightly could have seen him a few hours afterwards, when the 
wretched young man had drimk deeply to drown the unusual 
sense of pain which was bearing him down to the earth, and 
the fatal spirits had mounted to his brain, destroying his 
senses, and with them his good-breeding, until neither the 
words he uttered, nor the actions he committed, were fit to be 
linked with the name of " gentleman" — that Rex Reverdon 
would very likely never have become Isobel Fane's husband. 
But if that had been the case, my story would never have 
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been written, though whether you would have been gainers or 
losers by the fact yourselves can best determine. 

Lucky you, to be free agents. I must go on writing, in the 
dark as it were, lighted occasionally on my way, perhaps, by 
a faint hope, but still uncertain whether your hands will be 
raised in clapping or your voices in groans when the curtain 
falls upon my eflforts. But you are not obliged even to accom- 
pany me to the end, you can give a look of supreme disgust, 
an ejaculation of contempt if you will ; send the book back 
to the library, and get another instead. Again I say, lucky 
you ! 

But Isobel had something to bear that evening also, for Mr 
Pejrton's ill-temper did not vanish even at the appearance of 
dinner, (it must have been a bad one indeed, taking his sex 
into consideration,) and he amused himself all the evening by 
abusing Mr Reginald Reverdon ; whilst his sister-in-law had 
not even the satisfaction of feeling that she had any right as 
yet to take up the cudgels in his defence, else she was a woman 
who could fight right loyally for the ones she loved, especially 
in their absence. " Conceited young fool he is," remarked Mr 
Peyton once in reference to our hero, " I wonder, what on 
earth he wants to come riding with you for, Isobel ; he thinks 
too much of his own lumbering figure and bush of hair, I 
should think, to have much time for observing the perfections 
of other people." (Which last sentence, considering that Mr 
Peyton was small and spare, and that his hair was thin and 
turning gray, might have been interpreted as a little touch 
of the green-eyed monster, if his friends had not known him 
too well.) 

** All the better, perhaps," she answered, gaily, " when 
* other people ' have so few to observe." 

She felt disposed to be gay. Her brother-in-law's ill-temper 
only amused her, and the events of the afternoon had left her 
in unusually good spirits again. 

" He is a most unprincipled young fellow," Mr Peyton went 
on to say ; " not at all the sort of man I should like to see you 
about with often. Isobel, I shall certainly not encourage his 
visits here ; I beg you don't ride with him again." 

"He asked me to do so the day after to-morrow," slic 
answered, " and I promised I would." 

" I never heard of such a thing ! " exclaimed Iilr Peyton, 
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rising from his seat in his annoyance, and pacing the room 
like a restless weasel or stoat, or some such small, wriggling, 
unpleasant animal, " scampering about, day after day, with a 
young man like that! It's not respectable — it's disreput- 
able — ^you '11 get talked about. I won't allow it," he added, 
as he turned round and snapped his eyes at her, with an ex- 
pression that was intended to be very fierce. 

She simply laughed. 

'* Come, Fred," she said, soothingly, as we speak to a child 
or a tipsy man, " sit down, and don't make an exhibition of 
yourself. You know me of old ; all this won't alter matters." 

" Do you mean to tell me that you intend to ride with Mr 
Reverdon the day after to-morrow 1 " he said, stopping short 
before her chair, as he slowly brought out his words. 

" Yes — I do," she answered, coolly. You would have ex- 
pected an alarming outburst to follow such an answer to such 
a solemnly put question, but nothing of the sort came. Mr 
Peyton knew very well that he was powerless; he had no 
authority for directing the actions of his sister-in-law ; and if 
he made her angry, it would be the worse for himself. So he 
only looked at her for a moment, puflfed and blew consider- 
ably, got red in the face, took out his pocket-handkerchief, 
and began playing *^Pop goes the weasel" again, — ^in which 
stylo their arguments invariably ended. 

" You shouldn't speak to Fred like that, Isobel," observed 
Mrs Peyton, almost in tears, she knew ^ot for what. " He 
knows better than you do ; and it is very extraordinary of 
you and Mr Reverdon, and not at all proper." 

"What is extraordinary?" exclaimed Isobel, with rising 
temper. " Why is it not proper ? Do you think, at my age, 
that I am never to choose my own friends, or follow my own 
pursuits ? As to its being improper, I am the best judge of 
that. If Fred doesn't like to accompany me in my rides, he 
can stay at home. I dare say I can get some one else. But 
if you and he think to control me all my Uf e, and to order my 
actions as if I was a child, I tell you at once I won't stand it. 
If I am not to have my own way in this house, I shall go 
where I can." And so she left them, staring at one another 
in blank astonishment at this unprecedented act of open re- 
bellion on the part of the usually forbearing Isobel, and won- 
dering in their own hearts what it could possibly portend. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

LUCY. 

Nine o'clock the next morning, and the sun was shining with 
such assurance into the breakfast-room of a moderately-sized 
villa at Ealing, that the old servant who was putting the last 
touches to the arrangement of the breakfast-table, pulled 
down the long white blind in his face without the slightest 
ceremony. 

" Drat that sun ! " she exclaimed, rather irreverently, as 
she brought the white cotton tassel down with a jerk ; " it 
won't leave a bit of colour in the carpet by the time sum- 
mer 's over." 

The room was prettily furnished, and bore ample traces of 
being the abode of a gentlewoman ; but there was a primness 
about the settlement of the furniture, an absence of negligent 
grace about the disposition of the various little ornaments 
which adorned it, which proved that its arrangement was left, 
as was the case, to the hands of servants only. 

Indeed, as the old woman in question moved slowly about 
the apartment with a duster in her hand, gently wiping a 
book, or blowing the dust off a glass shade, she did so with 
the air of a proprietress, and as if everything the room con- 
tained was being set in order for her own edification, as in- 
deed it was, for there were few else in the house to care much 
how it looked. 

Presently the door of an up-stairs room slammed, and light 
footsteps were heard coming down the stairs, accompanied by 
a gay whistle. What a jolly boy that must be ! You could 
almost tell it by his voice — so clear, and strong, and sweet — 
as he whistles the martial air of the " Dashing White Ser- 
jeant." There is a decision, too, in the manner in which he 
marks the time, which tells of something more than the mate- 
rials for a musician — of an energy of character which will 
make him do what he does do well, and prevent his going 
slipshod through the journey oi \\ie. As the footsteps 
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reached tlie landing they suddenly ceased, and I am afraid 
the rest of the journey was performed by the whistler on the 
balustrades ; for nothing more was heard till the little hall 
reverberated with the final jump on its floor-cloth, which 
elicited a start from the old woman in the midst of her 
dusting, and an exclamation of "Bless her heart!" as the 
breakfast-room door was thrown open, and Miss Lucy Halkett 
entered. And this was the " boy " we have been speculating 
on ! 

Tall of her age — which was sixteen — fair, and fresh, and 
sUm, Lucy Halkett gave sufficient promise of future womanly 
charms to have occupied the place of a first-class heroine in 
my pages, though here she only ranks as third. But it is not 
given to all to distinguish themselves in the foremost ranks of 
file battle, though many drop and die in the rear unseen. 
But we will trust no such fate is in store for the joyous 
creature before us ; for on this June morning she was espe- 
cially joyous. 

" Holloa, old woman !" she exclaimed, as she nished up to 
the servant in attendance, and threw her arms round her neck 
from behind; "what do you mean by not calling me in 
time 1 Here 's nine o'clock, and I ought to be gone. I '11 
squeeze you to death ; " and suiting the action to the word, 
she set the woman off into a fit of coughing, which seemed 
likely to prove the accomplishment of her threat. 

" Lor, bless you, my dear ! " she said, as soon as she could 
speak, " I called you three times, but you only threw things 
at me — ^you did ; and so I came down Xo my dusting. Now, 
you sit down to your breakfast like a gbod girl, and you '11 
be in lots of time.'* 

For the old servant had been nurse to Lucy Halkett's 
orphaned babyhood, and was as familiar with her as her own 
mother might have been. The girl gave her a parting shake, 
and then turned her attention to the table. 

" No coffee, you old wretch ! " she exclaimed, flying at the 
tea-pot, " and no jam. What do you mean by it ? I won't 
eat eggs. I hate them." 

" Lor, Miss Lucy! the coffee 's every bit run out, and there 
ain't no time of a morning to send for it and then make it. 
You must have tea, my lamb, to-day ; but there 's something 
else there that you '11 like." And she pointed to a plate set 
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on a slop-basin full of hot water, and covered with a round 
dish-cover. 

" Buttered toast ! " cried the girl. " There *s an old dar- 
ling ! Come along, Nursey ! sit down and pour out the tea, 
and put in lots of sugar, while I make acquaintance with the 
toast." 

The old woman suffered herself to be dragged to a chair, 
and forced into it, whilst Miss Lucy Halkett installed herself 
opposite, and finished whistling the " Dashing White Ser- 
geant." 

" Have you been to see your grandmamma yet. Miss Lucy?" 
inquired the nurse, presently, as she handed over a cup of 
tea, half full of white sugar. 

" Not yet," answered the girl, her mouth full of buttered 
toast. She did not eat greedily, but only hastily — all her 
actions were quick and energetic. ** I must run up and see 
Gran before I go. Strap all my books together. Nurse ; and 
mind you do them tight." The school books were here, there, 
and everywhere ; but they were collected at last, under the 
young lady's directions, and made into a parcel by means of a 
strong leather strap and buckle. 

" Give me that one. Nurse," she exclaimed, presently, as 
an ominously dry-looking volume was about to be added to the 
rest — " that fat brute with the gingerbread cover. I Ve never 
even looked at it ; " and she held her buttered toast in one 
hand, whilst she perused her day's task of heathen mythology, 
giving it sudden mighty thumps with the other every second 
or so, to express her disapprobation of the author and the 
work. 

" I forgot all about this horrid mythology business," she 
exclaimed, presently, as a more vehement thump than before 
made the nurse jump in the pursuance of her occupation ; 
" that beast Parsons will turn me in it, I 'm sure." 

" Oh, for shame. Miss Lucy I " said the nurse, very gravely, 
" to speak of your governess in this fashion : 'tisn't like a 
lady, my dear, to call people beasts, nor a Christian either." 

" Well, she is a beast," returned the imperturbable Lucy. 
*' What is it that the horrid creatures who want to laugh at 
that dear darling love, Lytton Bulwer, say about his writing 
ol the beautiful, eh, Nursey 1 " 
The woman shook her head, 
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"I'm sure I don't know nothing, Miss Lucy, dear, about 
Lytton Bulwers, nor any other Bulwcrs, whatever they may 
be." 

" Oh, you dear old goose/' said the girl, laughing ; " wliy, 
they said he wrote of the beautiful with a big B ; and why 
8hoaldn*t he, when ho wanted to draw every one's attention 
to what he had to say of it 1 Now, if I was writing about 
Parsons, I should do just the same, — write her down a beast 
with a big B, and servo her right, too." 

" Miu Parsons, you mean, Miss Lucy," observed the nurse, 
quietly. 

" No, I don't mean Misi Parsons, Miss Lucy," echoed the 
j^l, mimicking hep tone of voice, " and so you 're out, Mrs 
Nurse. I mean Parsons — ^plain Parsons, and the most horrid 
wretch of a governess that ever girl was plagued with. Ju- 
bilate 1 there 's the postman ; " and as the double knock 
sounded at the door, she leaped up from her seat, and was in 
the hall, ready to pick up the letters, almost as they fell 
upon the door-mat. 

She came back slower than she went, a bright colour in her 
face, and two letters in her hands. She threw ono to the 
servant as she entered. 

" One for Gran," she said, and commenced fingering the 
other as she spoke. 

"Is that one for you, my dear?" said the woman, pre- 
sently. 

" Of course it is," she answered ; " do you think it 's for 
you 1 Oh, did it expect a hillei-dotuc from its sweetheart, 
the poor old thing ? and is it ready to cry its eyes out because 
it hasn't come ? " 

She put her arms round her nurse's neck as the spoke with 
a pretension of loud lamenting, but in reality to prevent any 
questions about the letter she had received. But the old 
servant was not to bo hoodwinked. 

" Sweethearts I nonsense, Miss Lucy," she said, as she 
smoothed down her ruffled collar and cap. ** I should think 
sweethearts was as little in my thoughts as they are in yours, 
and you ought to know it." 

The girl was impatient to open her letter, and yet she did 
not 

" Come, you cut along to Gran," she said to the nurse^ 
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" and give her her letter, and then bring me down my hat and 
cloak, for it *s half-past nine, and Parsons will fine me." 

As the woman walked slowly up the stairs, she thought to 
herself, " What 's come to that child that she can't open 
Master Henry's letters before me as she used to do 1 " 

And as the girl found herself alone, she looked round once 
with a guilty glance to see if the door was really closed, and 
then, seizing the letter in her hand, she pressed it to her lips 
as she tore it open. It was only a few lines, but they brought 
the bright blood quickly to her cheeks, and then she kissed 
the paper again, and, crumpling it up, thrust it into her 
pocket. 

Before the nurse had hardly reached her mistress's bedroom 
door, she was overtaken by her nursling, who came after her 
three steps at a time, and rushed into the room before her. 

It was a comfortable bedroom, though plainly furnished. 
In the centre a large mahogany bedstead, with moreen hang- 
ings drawn closely aroimd it, seemed almost to fill the apart- 
ment with its pompous proportions. Lucy darted round the 
moreen curtains to the side where they were left open to the 
light, and coming with her usual vehemence upon its occu- 
pant, made her jump almost as much as she had done the old 
nurse. 

She was a little old lady, very fragile and weak-looking, 
but with the power still of bringing a light into her eyes, and 
a flush of pleasure on her withered cheek, as the figure of her 
young grand- daughter came upon her view. 

** Well, Gran, how are you % " said the girl, as she half 
threw herself upon the bed, and kissed and hugged the old 
lady. 

Mrs Halkett's imposing nightcap, with its frills of cambric 
and Valenciennes, was knocked completely on one side by the 
process ; but she re-arranged it with a systematic composure, 
from which one might surmise that the occurrence was not an 
unusual one with her. 

" Quite weU, my dear child. Was not that the postman's 
knock % Are there any letters for me ] " 

*^ Nursey 's got one for you. Granny, and here she is with 
it Do you know I must be off; it's half -past nine." 

"Then go, dear Lucy, at once. Miss Parsons does not 
like you to be uupunctual" 
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A Bmile curled up tlio girl's lip as her grandinotlier spoke, 
but still she lingered, though the sci-vant had brought her hiit 
and cloak by that tiiue, and bIio had put them on. Twice 
ahe moved slowly round the bedstead, and twice she as slowly 
retomed. 

" Come, Lucy/' said Mrs Halkett, presently, lifting her 
spectacled eyes from her letter, "are you not going, my 
child 1" 

" Yes I am, Gran, now directly ; " and she passed beyond 
the drawn curtains. " I say. Gran," she exclaimed, from be- 
yond them, " Harry 's coming down to-day ] '* 

*' "What I " said Mrs Halkett, " your cousin Henry ? How 
did you hear it, Lucy % " 

" Only a line he sent to me, Gran ; he '11 be down to dinner 
at two. Good-bye." 

"But, Lucy, my dear," commenced Mrs Halkett, but to 
little effect. The light footsteps went springing down the 
stairs again, and in another moment the hall-door had slammed, 
and she knew the girl was gone. 

" So strange of the dear child," thought the old lady, as 
she returned to the perusal of her interrupted letter, "not to 
have told me before, or to say if Henry sent any message to 
me about his coming. Ah, she 's a wild creature !" and there- 
with forgot the subject, except so far as regarded her com- 
municating the news of the proposed advent (which was a 
thing of frequent occurrence) to the old servant, who, in her 
turn, was too well-bred to make any comments upon Miss 
Lucy's behaviour, except in her own mind. 

As the girl herself took her way along the half-countrified 
roads of Ealing, in order to reach the school she daily 
attended, swinging her packet of books in one hand as she 
went, she looked what she was — a thorough school-girl. 
Wild and thoughtless by reason of her extreme youth, and a 
little by reason of her nature — spoilt to a degree by the two 
old women who had had the sole charge of her from her 
infancy — Lucy Halkett had at this time little idea of ever 
restraining either her words or actions. What she wished to 
say she said without much respect of persons. What she felt 
inclined to do she did ; and if she could not do it by fair 
means, she thought littie of doing it by foul. Her grand- 
mother and nurse, whilst they flattered, and petted, and idol- 
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ised lier, were no companions for her young, free, joyous 
nature, and she had grown lately to think she must act for 
herself without any reference to them; to think that she 
must live in a little world of her own, since they could not 
enter into the pleasures which she did. She ruled the villa 
at Ealing ; and though they shook their heads over her wild 
sayings and doings, and prognosticated that she would break 
her neck some day over the balustrades, or shock the other 
sex so much by the freedom of her remarks and manners, that 
the awful fate of "never getting married" would assuredly 
be hers, neither grandmother nor nurse dared to oppose more 
than the feeblest remonstrance to anything she did or said. 
Lucy Halkett was most thoroughly and effectually what people 
call spoiled; though in what " spoiling" consists time alone 
can show. 

As she walked along to school that morning, she had to 
pass a long line of semi-detached viUas, such as their own, 
before she got clear of the terrace on which they lived. 
Several salutations were hers as she went : vehement rap- 
pings from upstairs-windows on the part of young gentlemen 
who had persuaded their mammas (paterfamilias having al- 
ready taken his way to the city) to permit them to stay from 
school for that day only — ostensibly for a headache or a 
festered thumb ; in reality, for cricket or a game at hockey. 
Some carried their admiration sufficiently far as to run down 
the garden-path at her approach, betraying that they had 
been on the look-out for their goddess, and exchange a few 
words with her over the garden-gate ; and one young knight, 
of about her own age, was surprised leaning over the battle- 
ments of his ancestral halls in an attitude of utter despond- 
ency, and with eyes of despairing import, as he suffered him- 
self to be silently devoured by lus consuming passion. But 
Lucy had a word and a joke for each of them ; and as she 
came against the last-mentioned gentleman, she laughed in a 
cruel and heartless manner at the symptoms he betrayed; 
and when he reproached her with being the cause of his 
depression, her heavy bundle of books in its leather-strap 
came swinging round at him for answer. The insult was too 
much for him to bear. Even Petrarch, Romeo, Antony, all 
the lovem in creation, would have ceased worshipping when a 
Jot of books were swung round at their heads. The boy 
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vaulted tlie long wall he had leant over, and gave chase at 
once. But Lucy Halkett had the speed of an antelope, and 
with her advantage she outran him; or, rather, the little 
gate of Miss Parsons' abode, with its brass-plate with " Es- 
tablishment for Young Ladies" upon it, closed upon her 
before he could overtake her. Her saucy laugh of defiance 
came back to him as he retraced his steps. 

"The rascal!" he said to himself as she did so; "I'll 
pay her out as she comes back, if I lay in wait an hour for 
her." And then went homo to forget, in half an hour, the 
insult his tender passion had received, and to commence 
adoring more ardently than before. 

Miss Lucy Halkett was received with great empressement 
by her little world at Miss Parsons'. She was one of the 
"big girls" at the school, and evidently a universal favourite. 
After she had been reprimanded for being late by her gover- 
ness — a reprimand of which, I am afraid, she took little 
notice — she settled down in her seat, and there was great 
manoeuvring as to who should get next to her for some little 
while, until her great chum. Miss Addy Wilson, secured the 
desirable position. 

" Young ladies,** said the measured tones of Miss Parsons' 
assistant, presently, " why are you all changing your places ? 
Miss Halkett has her own desk ; there 's no occasion for any 
confusion. The class for mythology to come up at once." 

Of course the class for mythology, or at all events that 
section of it which was represented by Miss Lucy Halkett, 
was what scholars technically call " turned." 

"Have you not studied your mythology, Miss Halkett?" 
demanded the preceptress. 

" I can't say I have," was the cool reply ; whilst the other 
girls of the class, afraid to titter, looked on with beaming 
admiration at the impudence which they would not have 
ventured to utter themselves. 

Miss Parsons removed her spectacles from her nose, and 
looked the offender full in the face. 

"You cannot say that you have, Miss Halkett? Do I 
hear you aright 1" 

" Quite right," answered the girl. " I slept till half-past 
eight this morning, and had only just time to eat my break- 
fast." 
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^* And last evening, Miss Halkett?" 

"Last evening !" was the answer, and the girVs eyes went 
round as if she were trying to tax her memory with the events 
of the evening before. ** Oh ! I was very busy about some- 
thing or other, I forget what now." 

**This is very unprecedented behaviour. Miss Halkett," 
rejoined the governess, getting hot, " and you set a very bad 
example to the whole class. Go to your seat at once, if you 
please, and study your part. I shall expect to hear it perfect 
in a quarter of an hour. I must communicate with Mrs 
Halkett upon your indolence in acquiring your appointed 
tasks. Young ladies, go on with the class as before. In 
what way did the goddess Diana show the indignation that 
phe felt at the assurance of Actseoni" 

Lucy Halkett returned to her seat, but I am afraid she 
employed her time in anjrthing but studying her neglected 
mythology. 

" She dare not keep me in^ the old wretch," she thought 
to herself, " because Gran has forbidden her to do so ; and so, 
if she wishes me to sit here aU the morning, instead of doing 
my other lessons, all right; I prefer it myself." And that 
portion of Miss Lucy Halkett's mythology is illustrated to 
this day with the most wonderful sketches of gods and god- 
desses, and hounds and deer — ^proofs of the profitable manner 
in which she spent the time aUotted to her for redeeming what 
she had lost. Presently, in drawing her handkerchief from her 
pocket, a crushed envelope came out with it, which made the 
girlish heart beat faster. She would have (me little look at the 
nandwriting — only one; indeed, she had read the note so 
hastily, she scarcely remembered what was in it; so she 
brought it out furtively, and opened it, and placed it between 
the pages of her mythology, whilst she read the few words it 
contained over and over again. They must have engrossed 
her very much, for Miss Parsons rose from her seat and came 
behind her before she was aware of the circumstance. 

"Miss Halkett, what is that letter you are reading 1" 

Lucy started, and laid her hand upon her precious missive. 

" It 's only a letter of my own," she answered, hastily. 

" I shall be obliged by your giving it to me," returned the 
governess ; " I allow no young ladies to receive or read letters 
during the school hours." 
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" I Ve not received it during the school hours, and I am 
pot reading it during the school hours," replied Lucy, with a 
heightened colour, as she thrust the letter again into her 
pocket. 

"Nevertheless, Miss Halkett, I insist upon seeing that 
letter ; you will give it me at once, if you please." 

Lucy was about to dispute the point, but in the first place, 
she knew it would be of no use in the end, and in the second, 
she foresaw that a sight of the note would perhaps enrage Miss 
jParsons more than anything else ; so she tossed it to her with 
^ther a defiant air, as she said — 

"Oh! you're quite welcome to read it. Miss Parsons; I 
dare say you've never seen a love-letter before." 

The expression of the eyes — the compassionate tone of the 
voice — were impudence itself ; and Lucy had ample revenge, 
if that is what she sought for. Miss Parsons trembled with 
rage as she adjusted her spectacles, ^nd perused the note de- 
livered to her. 

It was as follows : — 

" Deaeest Lucy, — 

*'I am going to run over to-morrow by the 2.2; will my 
Butterfly come down to the station and meet her old Hal % *' 

And then there was a hurried signature of two initials, 
which might have been H. H. or W. W. or any other letters 
in the alphabet. The governess read the brief note two or 
three times over, whilst the girl looked up in her face all the 
while. When she had finished, she said, as she refolded the 
paper and placed it in its envelope — 

" And pray, Miss Halkett, may I inquire the name of the 
writer of this very strange epistle ? " 

" Oh dear no 1 " said the girl, decidedly, "that's my busi- 
ness." 

Miss Parsons opened her eyes in astonishment. 

" Do you mean to tell me, Miss Halkett, that you refuse 
to say who is the individual with whom you correspond in 
this familiar style 1" 

** Most certainly," returned the girl. " Miss Parsons ! what ! 
kiss and tell? No," she added, while she slowly shook her 
girlish head with the w pf an old woman, " no ; that isn't 
my motto/' 
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Tlie three preceptresses were horrified. Such an act of re- 
bellion in the very midst of the school-girls — ^in their very 
faces ! It was not to be tolerated. Every eye in the room 
was wide open, every ear alert ; every little heart beating with 
envy for the recipient of a real love-letter. Miss Halkett 
must be made an example of. She must be made to remem- 
her. And so assuming an air of intense frigidity, whilst her 
eye went round the whole circle, as much as to say, ** so perish 
all traitors," Miss Parsons placed the letter, with a great as- 
sumption of executive justice, in her pocket, as she said, " Miss 
Halkett, I retain this letter, and shall communicate with your 
grandmamma upon the subject." 

Did she expect to see her wayward pupil fall at her feet, 
and implore her to keep silence, and the offence should never 
be repeated % Did she expect her to vow an immediate re- 
formation, and give up the name of her correspondent (to as- 
certain which, indeed. Miss Parsons was painfully curious) on 
the spot ] If she did, she was disappointed. In the silence 
which ensued, Lucy Halkett's voice rang out, clear and saucy 
as usual 

" So you may, if you like," she said, " I Ve got lots more at 
home ; '' and she turned again to her desk as she spoke. 

Miss Parsons was vanquished — ^her grand eloquence had 
been set at nought, and her weapons turned against herself, 
so she had no resource but tears, which she began to shed 
copiously — " Wicked ungrateful girl," was all she said, gasp- 
i^o^y \ whilst the two assistants echoed her cry. " And after 
all my care too ; '* and then found herself obliged to leave the 
room in search of luncheon and sherry, which she always found 
necessary to take in at least twice between breakfast and 
dinner, to keep up her strength. As soon as she had left the 
room, Lucy Halkett found herself the heroine of the day. It 
was of no manner of use the two assistants requesting the 
young ladies not to whisper, or to change their seats. The sub- 
ject was too exciting ; they found no attention paid to them- 
selves at all. 

"Oh, do tell me all about him, dear," said Miss Addy 

Wilson, who, by reason of being chief friend to Miss Halkett, 

thought she ought to be told ; " is he dark or fair ? I wish 

that old cat had read the letter aloud* How I wish I wq3 

^ou, dearT' 
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" But Lucy's rase Had answered her purpose j she had no 
wish to keep up the deception with her school-fellows. 

** What nonsense, Addy/' she said, in whispered answer, 
" it *s only a letter from my cousin Henry. I pretended it 
was a love-letter, to pay out the wretch for daring to read it." 

" What fun ! " said the girl. " But he is very nice, your 
cousin, Lucy. Such nice dark eyes and hair 1 I think he 's 
such a fine man — and cousins do marry sometimes, Lucy, 
you know — I 'm sure I 'm quite in love with yours myself. 
Now don't you think he 's very sweet % " 

" Is he ] I don't know," replied Lucy, but afie reddened 
as she spoke ; " he 's my own cousin, you know, Addy, almost 
like my brother. Grandmamma says that if she were to die, 
there would be no one to look after me but Henry.'* 

'* Oh, that would be charming," returned her friend ; " then 
you could go and live with him, and you would grow melan- 
choly and pale, and then he would discover, one day, that it 
was for love of him, and he would confess that he was dying 
of love for you, and then you would marry each other and live 
happily ever afterwards. What fun ! " 

" Nonsense ! " said Lucy ; but she looked pleased. 

As she sat silent afterwards, she found herself wondering 
if it ever would come to pass ; and how it would feel to live 
with him always. But then poor old Gran must die first ! 
and at the thought the tears rashed from the girl's affectionate 
heart to her eyes, and the words in the book before her grew 
indistinct, and changed their places. 

But all that was gone before school was broken up. What 
mattered it to Lucy that '' Parsons " dismissed her in chilling 
silence, and as if she were attending her funeral. Half-past 
one o'clock, and she should just have time to walk down to 
to the station and linger about there until the 2.2 train had 
come in. Not on the platform. Gran wouldn't like that — 
and Lucy, though wild, was not disobedient — ^but lust out- 
side the stetion, where she might watch the arrived peLngers 
pass the gate as they delivered up their tickets. She reached 
the spot sooner than she anticipated, she was so afraid of 
being late ; and the fifteen minutes she had to wait seemed 
very long indeed. Then, when the clock was just at the five 
minutes past, and the train was not come, she thought an 
accident might have occurred, until a friendly porter, crossing 
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the road after his dintier, informed her it was a very usual 
occurrence. Seven minutes past, and there it was really, 
rushing into the station at if it meant to pass it altogether, 
and then pulling up short at the last minute. Lucy stopped 
on the opposite pavement, gazing wistfully at the passengers 
as they conmienced to emerge from the ticket-taker's hands. 
All women, — ^no, two men, common men. Oh, she dare-say-ed 

he hadn't come after all — ^perhaps he missed the train, or 

When, lo ! a figure passed the wicket hastily ; and Lucy's 
childish face (and shall I say, Lucy's childish heart) flared 
up with a glowing welcome, as Henry Halkett distinguished 
her waiting form at once, and came across the road to her. He 
did not appear moved at the encounter, though he evidently 
remarked the girl's emotion, and was pleased at it. He held 
the hand she gave him for a long time, and squeezed it as he 
looked in her face. 

" Well, Butterfly,'* he said, " so you 've managed to fly 
down here to pick me up." 

*' O Harry ! " she said, whilst pleasure appeared upon 
every feature, " I got your note this morning, and of course 
1 came." 

" How 's the old lady, Lucy ? " 

" Gran 's quite well," the girl answered ; " at least as well 
as she ever is. You haven't got a carpet-bag, Harr}^," she 
said, presently, with a look of disappointment. 

" No, my pet," he replied, '* I can't stay over the evening. 
I only ran down to see you. Did you tell grandmamma I 
was coming % " 

" Yes, I did," said Lucy, — but she blushed as she remem- 
bered how scanty had been the information on the subject, — 
" but only just before I Went to school I think she heard 
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" You mustn't tell het you came down to meet me at the 
station," he said, presently. 

" But why not 1 " urged Lucy. " I must if she asks me, 
Harry." 

" Say I met you coming from school." 

But she wouldn't agree to that. She wished he hadn't 
Suggested it ; but she only said — 

'' Oran is not likely to ask anything about it, Harry ; and 
^fshe did^ she never scolds me." 
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So they returned together ; but the old nurse, who oi3ened 
the door to them, did not look pleased at the circumstance^ 
although Mr Henry was almost as well known to her as her 
nursling was. The afternoon was spent by Lucy at home. 
No one said it might be so — she asked no one, in fact, whether 
it was to be so j she simply decided the question herself. 
Henry was come, and therefore of course she was not going 
to school ; she was going for a walk with him. 1 do not 
know if Mr Henry Halkett was particularly fond, in genetal, 
of Walks amongst green fields, and down country roads, and 
bye-lanes ; I think the pavements of Eegent Street, the shade of 
the Burlington, and the seclusion of the Haymarket, were a 
great deal more to his taste in particular, and in accordance 
with his habits in general : but this afternoon he suffered 
himself to be led by his young cousin into the most rural of 
districts without a murmur ; indeed^ he voted for it before he 
set out with her. 

** Take me somewhere for a quiet walk, Lucy, where a 
fellow can smoke a cigar without meeting half Ealing td 
stare at him j " and she had done as he had directed her to 
do. 

She looked especially girlish this afternoon, with her skirtd 
still clearing her ankles, her slight unformed figure, with itd 
printed cotton dress, and her head covered with a plain straw 
hat. 

When they had wandered away from the place itself, and 
had lost sight of cockney villas and cottages in a series of 
grassy fieldSj Henry Halkett threw himself on the ground, 
as he commenced smoking, and Lucy sat doWU beside him* 
Presently, he put his arm round her waist and drew hei* 
towards himself. She glanced round at him in a shy manner 
as he did so, which caused him to remove his cigar from be-^ 
tween his lips and kiss her. Then she coloured up again, and 
tried to edge herself away ffom his encircling arm. 

" What 's the matter. Butterfly ] " he said, laughing, "airi 't 
you comfortable 1 " 

" Yes,'' she answered ; " but " And then she stopped, 

unable to say what she wanted or did not want. He had 
khown her ever since she was a baby; he had been accustomed 
to kiss her always, — there was nothing in it, — or she used td 
think there was nothing in it j now — she did not ktiow whif 
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— ^but there seemed a difference. And yet she loved him just 
as well as ever. 

He read her thoughts better than she could herself. 

" Lucy doesn't care any more for her poor old cousin ! " he 
said, presently. 

Then she turned and hid her face against his, and kissed 
him several times ; but as she did so she blushed again and 
again, till her face was scarlet. 

" You know I do, Hal," she said. " Oh, don't say that ! " 

And then he held her hand, though it trembled the whole 
time beneath his pressure, whilst he made her tell him all 
about Miss Parsons and her school, and the fate of her letter. 

" She thought it was a love-letter," she said, with glee, as 
she ended her recital. 

" Was she wrong, Butterfly % " said the man beside her. 

The question (which sounded to the girl's unsophisticated 
heart like question and answer in one) fell on her ear like 
some deUcious surprise. For the moment she felt giddy and 
confused : her eyes swam ; strange noises were surging in her 
head ; she couldn't think or understand. Then they all 
cleared away, and she was Lucy Halkett again, sitting in the 
summer fields with her old cousin Harry beside her. Why 
had she thought otherwise % Who had said otherwise % 

The question he had asked remained unanswered ; for she 
had no answer to give him. She sat playing with the nodding 
grass which she had pulled from around her, breaking it into 
little bunches, which she unmade as quickly and threw away, 
— ^sat, thinking of nothing in particular, but with a silent 
wonderment creeping about her, at the newness of the sensa- 
tion which she had felt at her cousin's question,— sat, with 
her childish heart slowly unfolding itself from the wrappings 
of childish innocence, under the remembrance of the warmth 
of this man's looks and words ; and yet before it had any bet- 
ter, stronger mantle prepared to shield itself with from the 
frosts of life. And in the meanwhile he lay as before, his cigar 
between his lips, watching her through the wreaths of smoke 
which intervened, between their faces. She knew his eyes 
were on her, and yet she felt a dread she had never felt before 
of turning round to meet them. And still Henry Halkett lay 
and. looked at her. He read the child's heart like a book. It 
waa an entertaining book to him. It amused him to watch the 
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first consciousness she experienced of her new feelings \ he 
liked to see her eyes' down-cast ; to feel her hand tremble ; to 
hear her voice stammer and break down under the influence of 
his smHe, his grasp, his words. 

He said to himself, that it was quite refreshing only to watch 
her — so unlike the common run of things — so new a phase of 
the power of his own influence. He watched the dawning of 
love in her tender breast; the awakening of that great mysteri- 
ous shadow — which is still so bitterly real, and, once aroused, 
so difficult to lull again — ^with as little concern for what its 
effects might be upon her, as the analytical experimentalist 
feels when he puts small animals to the torture to prove the 
truth of his own theory or supposition. 

" It 's getting on for tea-time, Butterfly ; we must be going 
towards home." 

His voice made her jump, and she rose to her feet directly, 
in acquiescence to his proposal. But she walked home by his 
side very silently — she was still in a dream. The note she 
had received from him that morning seemed to have grown in 
its meaning and proportions since he had spoken of it. She 
wished now that she had not given it up to Miss Parsons ; she 
wanted to see it again — ^to read it again. When she tried to 
remember its words even, she could not ; it seemed such a 
long time since that morning ; as if so much had been done 
and said since then. 

TViien they reached home, they found old Mrs Halkett up 
and dressed, waiting to receive them in the sitting-room. She 
was very feeble, and never rose, if at all, until late in the day. 
She was pleased to see her grandson — quietly pleased, not ex- 
travagantly so — not as she would have been to see Lucy after 
an absence. He was the child of her eldest son, a man who, 
bom with small means and large ideas, had found England 
too expensive a country for him, and had transported himself 
and family to the Continent, where they had lived now for so 
many years that they considered themselves naturalised, and 
looked upon France as their permanent home. 

Their eldest son — the Henry I speak of — ^had been educated 
to the law, as I have mentioned before, and now lived on his 
own account in chambers in the Temple. He was the only one 
of the younger branches of his family that his grandmother 
had ever seen, and, with the exception of an occasional visit 
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from her son his father, the only thing she saw of any of them. 
He was not an especial favourite of hers — his mode of life 
was unknown to her — but her affection for him met with no 
reciprocal feeling on his part ; and was gradually growing less. 
But Lucy was the orphan of her youngest and favourite child 
— her brave, loving sailor-boy — ^who had been lost at sea only 
a year after his marriage, and been followed by his young wife 
a few months afterwards, leaving her baby behind her to its 
grandmother's care. There were no other children left of her 
own marriage, Lucy had no near relations except herself and 
this brood of foreign cousins, whom she had never known. 
No wonder that her grandmother, while she was indifferent 
towards Henry Halkett herself, was anxious that he should be 
the best and closest of friends with his young cousin. If she 
died — and her life was a very uncertain thing, more so than 
with most of us — who was to take charge of the orphan girl 
until she was placed under abler guardianship but himself ? 

So she received him graciously, and expressed herself dis- 
appointed that he had not made arrangements to stay the 
night. 

*' You seldom come down to spend a few days with us now, 
Henry. Your room is always ready for you ; you must re- 
member that." 

Lucy had slipped away as soon as they had entered the 
room. She had run up to her bedroom and bathed her heated 
face with cold water, in a fashion which would have sent her 
old nurse into fits, had she witnessed the imprudence. For 
the first time, she wished, as she smoothed her hair in the 
glass, that she didn't wear it in such a childish fashion, and 
that Gran would let her have her next dresses with a long 
skirt, as women wore them. Yes, she would have them, she 
was determined. Why, these short things made her look as if 
she was quite a girl still, instead of the woman she really was. 
And as Lucy thought the words, she drew her slight figure up 
with a consciousness of being tall. And a woman she cer- 
tainly was, if height constitutes one. 

"When she re-entered the sitting-room, her old grandmother 
drew her fondly towards her. 

" And how do you think this child looking, Henry ? " she 
asked, 
" Very well, indeed/' he answered •, " Wic "Butterfly always 
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looks well." And as lie spoke he tried to pull her down upoil 
his knee. 

She had often sat there, but she resisted his efforts this 
time ; and when he persisted in them, she grew scarlet. 

"Don't .tease her, Henry," her grandmother remarked. 
*' Lucy thinks she is growing too, big to be treated like a little 
child. Don't you, dear ] " 

The girl sprung to her side as she spoke, and sat down by 
her khee, burying her face in the folds of her dress. As she 
did so the old lady's hand wandered upon her bent head, and 
rested there lovingly. 

She kept her place there most of the evening, and took 
little part in the conversation between her grandmother and 
Henry Halkett. Only once, as he was talking fast about 
some of his gaieties in town, and he mentioned the names of 
the same ladies two or three times over, did she raise her 
flushed face to his with an inquiring glance in it, that was 
very full of an undefined pain — a pain which yet he saw, 
and attributed to its true cause — which only made him 
rattle on still more pertinaciously, on the same topic, as he 
examined his handsome nails, the while he watched the clouds 
of distrust and jealousy which gathered over her fair young 
face. 

But when the time came for him to go, she busied herself 
getting his hat and great-coat for him from the little hall, 
and in helping to put them on. He had already said " good- 
night " to his grandmother, with a promise of a speedy return, 
and now he bent to kiss Lucy. As he did so, he felt some- 
thing wet upon her cheek : ho felt it ; for the passage was 
dark, and he could not see. 

" Butterfly ! " he whispered, " what 's that 1 " though he 
knew well enough why the tear had come there. 

*' Harry ! " she said, as he folded his arms about her ; " are 
they — those ladies you spoke of — are they very great friends 
of yours % " 

" My jealous little Butterfly ! " he said, in return, and he 
kissed the girl's lips as he spoke, "mustn't your old Hal 
have a lady friend even \ Naughty child, you shall give me 
a dozen kisses for having asked the question." 

** Oh ! no, Harry," murmured the girl in her fluttering 
delight at his evasive answer, as she suffered him. to t&k^ 
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\eliat lie said she should give, "I wasn't jealous, only I 
thought " 

"You thought I had more than one Butterfly, eh?" he 
went on to say for her ; " then you were wrong, Lucy." 

She stood where he left her in the dark passage, the tears 
still wet upon her cheek, quivering with delight at his last 
words. When she went back into the lighted room, her 
grandmother noticed the change in her. 

" Why, my darling, what 's come to you ? you have been 
so silent the whole evening, I have been afraid you were not 
well, and now you look as happy as a bird. You are not 
glad that your cousin's gone, are you, dear % I thought you 
liked to have him here now and then." 

" So I do, Gran," answered Lucy, as she resumed her former 
position at the old lady's knee, " but I was a little tired with 
my walk to-day, and he *s coming back on Saturday. Oh ! 
dear old Gran," she continued, as she threw her arms about 
her neck, ** I do love you so. Let me come and sleep in your 
bed to-night ; I want to feel you close to me whenever I awake. 
I feel as though, if I sleep alone to-night, I should cry till it 
was morning." 



CHAPTER XTL 

ACCEPTED. 

About a fortnight after the first ride that Isobel Fane took 
with Rex Reverdon in the Row, she was sitting alone in her 
own room, not only alone but unoccupied — a most unusual 
thing for her to be. No paper, pens, and ink, backed up by 
dictionaries, littered the table \ her workbox was closed, and 
her hands were empty. A book, indeed, lay on her lap, which 
had evidently slipped from their listless hold, how long be- 
fore, even she herself, I fancy, was not aware of, and what its 
contents, she knew as little as we do. She was sitting in her 
easy chair, her head laid back, her eyes closed, to all appear- 
ances deliciously idle ; in reality, actively busy, that is so far 
03 heart and brain were concerned. 
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She had plenty to think of, a great deal had occurred during 
that last fortnight ; so much so, that she could scarcely be- 
lieve so short a time had past since the evening on which 
Rex Reverdon had brought her the bouquet in that very house. 
There had been a great many rides taken since that first one in 
the Row — ^a great many, that is to say, to take place in four- 
teen days, eight or ten at the least— and there had been 
several evenings spent at mutual friends together, and several 
afternoon calls, prolonged beyond the usual calling hours, and 
trespassing upon the first dinner-bell ; and there had been more 
than one delicate attention paid, in the shape of flowers and 
such like trifles — more than one delicate compliment whispered 
or outspoken. Was it of these things Irobel Fane was think- 
ing, as she lay back in her arm-chair that morning. Partly of 
these, which had led her on by degrees to expect a proposal 
at some future time from the man who uttered or did them, 
but scarcely to expect it so soon as it had come. 

For it had come ; Rex Reverdon had proposed to her only 
the day before. They were riding as usual, but alone. Mr 
Peyton, whose annoyance at his sister-in-law's persistent inti- 
macy with so dangerous an acquaintance for him as Mr 
Reverdon appeared to be, had for the last few days (finding 
his endeavours to prevent her making appointments to ride 
with him fail) taken refuge in silent displeasure, and refused 
to accompany her in what he so strongly disapproved of. 
They had started with the intention of looking in upon Lady 
Charlotte Huntley at Wimbledon, and were riding in that 
direction. Their conversation had fallen into a very sober 
strain : people who talked with Isobel Fane, in her serious 
moments, generally found that the conversation did, imper- 
ceptibly to themselves, rise into the discussion of something 
better and higher than they had intended it to be at the 
commencement of their discourse ; and they had been speak- 
ing of what true and false happiness consisted of. Rex had 
been listening, perhaps, more than taking part in the conver- 
sation, for he had very soon found, poor fellow, that he had 
got out of his depth, and that she was speaking of things too 
high and too holy for him to understand. He listened to 
her, and he could admire the soft tone of her conversation, he 
could recognise the pure principle which breathed through all 
she uttered. He admired, but nothing more. The severe 
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pchool by wliich she evidently tried to live, and thought every 
one should try to live, almost frightened him from giving her 
his own opinion on the subjects she touched upon. But 
through it all there was such an evident tenderness in her 
manner towards himself, such an evident trust that if he was 
not all he ought to be, it was not because he did not wish or 
strive for it, that it gave him courage to seize the opportunity 
for speaking to her when it offered itself. She was trying to 
define happiness, but she gave up the attempt, laughing. 

" After all," she said, " what is happiness to one person is 
not so to another. I am sure it does not consist in outward 
things ; it emanates from our own hearts. I am convinced 
that earthly happiness — ^the happiness of tjus world — lies in 
people, not places." 

" How do you mean 1 " he asked. 

" I mean, that if you have only people who love you, and 
whom you love in return, about you, that it does not signify 
ivhere you live, or how." 

" That is attributing omnipotent power to love, is it 
not?" 

" I think love is omnipotent," she answered. 

" Do you, Miss Fane ? " he asked, bringing his horse nearer 
to hers as he spoke, (they were riding over Putney heath at 
the time ;) " would love be sufficiently potent to make you 
happy with me — as my wife % " he added. 

He turned his head for her answer, but her face was hidden 
from him. She had hoped this might come some day, might 
^ven be coming, but not now, not so soon as this ; she had 
not dreamt of so great happiness. 

Have you ever watched the sea, outwardly smooth as glass, 
^.nd yet all its biQows heaving as if a living creature were 
beneath its breast. You will see no foam on such a day, no 
erested waves falling over one another, and it appears just the 
moment for a row or a swim. But just try it. Get into your 
boat, or take a header from your machine, and you will con- 
fess yourself mistaken. Better to dance on the high billows, 
or to be carried, in spite of yourself, over their white crests, 
than to have to stand against that obstinate under-current, 
either in a boat or without it. It looks clear and calm, but 
there is untold force beneath. 

That ia just aa her heart felt when she turned away her 
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I}ea4 and could not answer him. Her breast rose and feU, 
her breath came short and quick, and the words which rushed 
into }ier mind for answer would not be formed ; but yet out- 
wardly she looked calm enough. He thought at first she was 
offended. 

" Have I spoken too soon, Miss Fane \ " he urged. " If 
so, yoji must forgive me. I have wanted to say it for the 
last week.'* 

Then she turned her head towards him, her tongue un- 
loosed, and tears in her eyes. 

" Oh, no ! " she said. " Eeginald, you have made me so 
very happy j only I did not expect you would make up your 
mind so soon." 

She put her gloved hand in his as she spoke, and he, as in 
duty bound, kissed it. She was not a young girl, and would 
not profess to feel the bashfulness which was incompatible 
with the years she had mixed with the world : but her cheek 
was very beautifully bright with pleasure when she turned it 
towards him ; and the look of affection in her eyes was so 
evident that Eex's heart smote him to the quick, and he 
brought out his next sentence very hurriedly. 

** Miss Fane, I don't know whether you think I 'm a rich 
man ; but I 'm not." 

" Eeginald ! " she said, and her tone of voice was a re- 
proach in itself. 

" I don't mean," he stammered, " that I think iliat would 
have influenced your answer just now, only you ought to 
jtnow it first. I have been an extravagant fellow. I was 
brought up in extravagant habits, and this last year I have 
diminished my income considerably ; in fact, I 've got very 
little left. It seems to strike me more forcibly than ever just 
now ; it seems so unfair " 

She understood his meaning before it was put into words, 
and answered him as if it had been. 

*' There can be no unfairness in love," she said. " Eegi- 
nald, if you love me and I love you, it cannot signify which 
has the money : the one who has it to give is the happiest of 
the two, that 's all." 

He was going to say something about thanks, when she 
turned round quickly upon him. 

" But are vou sun that I shall make your happiness 1 
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Are you sure that you are in earnest, that you have not de- 
ceived yourself." 

The energy of her manner startled him into something of a 
respondent nature. 

" Quite sure, Miss Fane," he answered. " Is not the fact 
of my asking you sufficient proof of my sincerity ] ** 

'* Oh, yes ! " she said, remembering his perfections and her 
many deficiencies, for she had a humble opinion of herself. 
" Forgive me for having asked the question. If I can make 
you happy, Reginald, I wUL" 

" Thank you," he said, very softly. 

Presently he resumed, as he looked at his watch, *' Shall we 
ride on a little. Miss Fane, for it 's nearly four o'clock, and if 
my mother is at home, it will keep us out late." 

"Oh, don't let us go to see your mother to-day," said 
Isobel, shrinking from the idea of meeting strangers, whilst 
she was still revelling in the dawn of her lately-acquired 
knowledge of his love. " Another day, Reginald, but not 
now ; I 'd rather not pay calls to-day." 

" Just as you like," he answered. " It is very awkward 
paying visits in a riding habit. " I '11 drive you out here in 
a day or two, if you like. Miss Fane." 

Her face rather clouded as he spoke her name, and she 
was silent for the next few minutes. Then he said — 

" What are you thinking of. Miss Fane 1 " 

" Why do you call me * Miss Fane ? * " she asked. 

He coloured up at the question. The fact is, he was 
scarcely aware he had been doing so, and he felt he had been 
guilty of a breach of love's etiquette. But for the moment 
he could scarcely remember what was her Christian name, he 
had interested himself so little in the matter, and the Peytons 
generally called her " Bell." 

" You know my name, don't you, Reginald," she said next. 

" It 's Isabella, isn't it % " he stammered. 

** No," she answered, but a look of pain passed over her 
face as she did so. " It *s Isobel." 

"I have always heard Mrs Peyton call you *Bell,'" he 
replied in excuse. 

" Oh ! " I cannot bear * Bell,' " she said. " I hope you 
wih never call me so, Reginald." 
He bad recovered himself a little by this time, and was 
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ready with a salve for her wounded vanity, for it had been 
wounded, and he knew it. 

" I will never call you anything but what you wish," he 
said, with one of his " long " looks ; " but, if you leave it to 
me, I would rather call you *my wiie' than anything else." 

And would she have been a true woman and a loving 
woman if such words had not had the power to set her again 
at her ease respecting him 1 

But still he did not call her " IsobeL" He talked freely 
to her all the way home, but he studiously avoided her name. 
It sounded so strange, so unfamiliar to him — so much too 
familiar, if you will allow me to be paradoxical. He had 
not dreamt of it, sighed it to himself, written it in conjunc- 
tion with his own, as most lovers do when their fate is an 
undecided thing, and they are generally very mad and very 
disagreeable. He had only thought of her as " Miss Fane," 
and " Isobel " appeared like a stranger to him. Once more 
he tripped as he was about to lift her from her horse, when 
they arrived at home. 

" Now, Miss Fane." 

She did not notice it this time, but she looked at him — a 
look which made him follow her into the hall and take her 
hand. The servant had closed the hall door, and walked 
away again, and they were alone — she standing by the table, 
as she prepared to put her riding whip into the stand 
above it. 

" When shall I see you 1 To-morrow, Isohel ? " he said, 
awkwardly ; but oh ! how sweet it sounded to her from his 
lips ! She turned her face towards him radiant, and he 
stooped and kissed her. The action brought both her un- 
gloved hands before her face, to hide her tears. 

" When 1 " he repeated. 

" Oh I at any time. Whenever you like. Oh, Reginald, I 
am so happy ! " 

And so he had left her, with the touch of his lips still fresh 
upon hers, the sound of his voice speaking her familiar name 
still in her ears. What wonder that this woman, old enough 
to be already weary of the world, had lost herself ever since 
in a delicious dream, from which a night's rest had had no 
power to rouse her. 

As she sat in her easy-chair that morning, she went over in 
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her mind all the events of the past fortnight, to see if she 
could retrace the circumstances which had led to the wonder- 
ful consummation of yesterday — the incredible certainty that 
Rex Eeverdon loved her ; for that he did love her she never 
doubted. So young as he was, so gloriously handsome, so 
courted and sought after — ^that he should have chosen her 
from among all the fair women of his acquaintance to fill the 
honoured station of his wife : " his wife," the wife of that 
** boy," that " model," that type of everything that she had 
ever conceived of manly beauty, and vigour, and kindliness. 
She could not credit it, the truth would not grow familiar to 
her mind ; she was almost afraid now that it must have been 
a vivid dream only. 

" If you please. Miss, master wants to see you in the study 
particular." 

*' Your master ? Why, didn't he go to his chambers this 
morning as usual 1 " 

" Oh, yes. Miss ; master *s been out and in again, and he 
and missus is together in the study, and wants you down 
there directly. Miss." 

" What on earth *s the matter now ?" thought Isobel, as she 
went slowly down-stairs to her brother-in-law's room ; " more 
bills, I suppose. Well, they must learn to do without my 
money soon." 

But when she reached the study it didn't look at all like 
bills. Her brother-in-law was walking up and down the room 
in his usual style when he was annoyed, and her sister Fanny 
was lolling in a chair, looking very much frightened at her 
husband's proceeding, and very much injured by the world in 
general. As Isobel entered she turned a reproachful, watery 
glance upon her, and ejaculated — 

" O Isobel ! " 

" Will you be kind enough to hold your tongue, Mrs Pey- 
ton ? " said her spouse, stopping short in his mad career as he 
confronted her, " and allow me to speak to your sister." 

Mrs Peyton's only answer was the production of her pocket- 
handkerchief. 

" What on earth is the matter ? " inquired Isobel, appealing 
to her brother-in-law. 

'' Matter ? " he answered ; " I should think there was matter 
enough. Take a chair, please." 
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His manner was so commanding, that she resented it at 
once. 

" No, I don't wish to take a chair, thank you. If you Jiave 
anything to say to me, I can hear it standing. What is all 
this fuss about ] " 

Mr Peyton being an excessively fussy little man, if there 
was one thing above another which had the power to irritate 
him, it was being recommended not to put himself into a fuss, 
and I am afraid Isobel knew it. 

" This */w55,' as you elegantly express it," he answered, 
"is on your account only. Pray did you know, Miss Fane," 
he continued, in a very loud tone of voice, and trying to look 
very fierce, " that Mr Keverdon was to send me a letter this 
morning 1 " 

" No, I did not know it," she replied. " I never thought 
of it. If I had, I should have thought nothing more likely." 

" Oh, you should have thought * nothing more likely,* 
should you % " he observed, passing into the strain sarcastic ; 
" then perhaps you know the contents of it, Miss Fane ? You 
know what all your riding and walking appointments with 
Mr Reverdon have come to % " 

" Yes, I do know," she said, " of course I know. Mr 
Reverdon proposed to me yesterday, and I accepted him. Do 
you wish to learn anything more % " 

" O Isobel ! " whined her sister from behind her hand- 
kerchief. 

" Will you hold your tongue?" exclaimed her husband, 
stamping his foot as he spoke ; and then returning to Isobel, 
he said, " You Ve made a pretty mess of it, Miss Fane. You 've 
put your foot in it." 

" What do you mean % " she asked. 

" You don't take my advice," he said ; " you go riding 
about with young men of no character, and " 

" Take care what you say, Fred," she interposed. 

" But I will not take care what I say," he rejoined ; " he 
is a young man of dissipated character, who has run through 
every bit of his fortune, and thinks to patch up his own affairs 
with your money. ^ Perhaps you didn't know that^ Miss Fane % 
I could have told you though. / could have told you what 
the men of his own set will think of his marrying an heiress — 
what they will think of you for accepting him — ^but you didn't 
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choose to take my advice, or I should not have such a pleasant 
jiiece of news to give you to-day.*' 

" It is no news," she answered, contemptuously. " I knew 
it before. Mr Eeverdon is too honourable to leave any news 
relative to himself for you to tell me, Mr Peyton, I conclude 
your business with me is finished now, and I may go." 

" Do you really intend to marry that man % " 

*' Really and truly; I have promised him so," she answered. 

" Give yourself to a man who only wants you for your 
money 1 Why, you *re twice his age !" 

The last remark brought the blood to her face, but she 
didn't notice it. She answered only the first part of his 
speech. 

" Wants me for my money ? What do you want me for — 
both you and Fanny 1 Is it for love you wish to retain my 
j)resence in your house — ^for love that you would keep me 
single all my life ? or is it for the sake of those numberless 
little comforts which my money pays for you 1 " 

She looked the man so straight in the face, that his eyes 
fell before hers, and then she felt for the moment sorry she 
had been so plain-spoken. 

" I have not been used to mention these things," she went 
on to say, with an apologetic air. " I have paid for them, 
Fred, as you know, and been glad to pay for them. They 
have been for my own sister — ^my own nephews and nieces. 
V I would have given twice as much if I had had it. Money 
has been little use to me in a single state, except as it gave me 
pleasure to spend it upon others. But what have you given 
me in return for it ? What have I received in this house as 
equivalent % " 

" O Isobel," sobbed her sister, " I am sure you have 
always had everything comfortable, and a fire in your room, 
and »' 

** Pshaw ! " said Isobel Fane, a proud curl of the lip breath- 
ing her contempt ; " don't speak to me like that, Fanny. You 
know it is not such things I speak of. I could have been 
contented with half as much of money as I have had if I had 
received with it a little more consideration. When have my 
wishes been thought of — ^my comfort — ^my mental comfort, 
remember, not my bodily — ^been considered, or ever your own, 
placed aside to make room for it 1 Have you made your house 
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so happy a home to me that I should dread to leave it, that 
I should wish to give up the oflFered love of an honest man in 
its exchange 1 You have placed every obstacle possible in the 
way of my so escaping. When poor Harold died " 

** Well, really ! " exclaimed Mr Peyton, *• I should think at 
this present moment, when you are discussing the probability 
of your marriage to another man, that you might leave "Mr 
Gray's name alone." 

"Why?" she asked. ** I am not ashamed of a former 
love. I am not ashamed that the bitterness of that memory 
has passed away. I am very thankful to God for it. I am 
very thankful that He has allowed me to feel another love, 
a better, stronger love than that, and to feel it for one who 
has offered his to me in return. If Harold Gray could see 
me now and hear me, he would say the same. But when be 
died, when I did not think that loving again was a possibility, 
when all my future life seemed a blank to me, what sympathy 
did I get from your hands, or even Fanny's % Couldn't I see 
(or do you think me blind X) that through all your affected 
condolences and expressions of pity, that you were glad at 
what set my heart bleeding ; that it was a comfortable thought 
to you that the grave had closed over what was so dear to me, 
that even the excess of my first grief at his loss was a comfort, 
inasmuch as it seemed to promise a single life devoted to 
his memory ? Can you deny it ] " 

She spoke energetically and rapidly, and in the last ques- 
tion she appealed to both of them, but neither answered. 
Mrs Peyton was feebly weeping, while she occasionally mur- 
mured something about ingratitude, mixed up with wax 
candles and every convenience ; and her husband was looking 
over the wireblind into the back yard, his hands beneath his 
coat-tails, trying to appear unconcerned and at his ease. 

" Can you deny it, Fanny % " Isobel then repeated, putting 
the question direct to Mrs Peyton, but Mrs Peyton only wept 
afresh. 

" You cannot, either of you," she continued ; " and now 
that there seems again a chance that my happiness for this 
life may be secured by marriage, you have first endeavoured 
to prevent such a consummation by every argument against 
Mr Reverdon's character and intentions that you could pos- 
sibly usei and when it has come, you turn round upon me 
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like this, and speak as if I was going to make one of the most 
disreputable raamages possible. I have spoken hotly, Fred," 
she added, turning to that gentleman, " but- you provoked 
me ; I might have said as much, perhaps, in fewer words, but 
when one is roused, it is difficult to choose one's language. 
I have accepted Mr Reverdon, and I intend to keep to that 
acceptance. Henceforth, therefore, I beg that any ideas you 
may have adopted, relative to his motives for asking me to 
marry him, you keep to yourself, for I will not stand by 
quietly and hear them. If my presence in your house, after 
tbis understanding between us, becomes unpleasant to you, 
you must console yourself with the knowledge that it will not 
be for long, for as I do not anticipate any pleasure from the 
manner in which you will probably receive Mr Beverdon here, 
I shall agree to any time that he may wish to ^n for our mar- 
riage. Now, I hope, this is the last that I shall hear from 
you of so unpleasant a subject.'* 

She left the room as she spoke, and from her outward man- 
ner, no one could have told how much she was annoyed at the 
interview which had just closed. Mr and Mrs Peyton looked 
at one another in blank amazement as the door shut behind 
her. They had certainly overshot their mark, if their object 
was to keep her with them as long as possible, and not one 
of their arrows seemed to have gone home. He had nothing 
to say for himself, or of her \ he saw he was powerless, and 
therefore he vented his indignation upon his wife, until 
something very like a quarrel took place between them, and 
stopped for the time their discussion of poor Isobel's affairs. 

And she — 

That shaft of his, about Rex Reverdon only wanting her 
for her money, had told frightfully, though she had not shown 
it. It would have been too great a triumph for his unmanly 
nature, had she let him see that he had drawn blood. But 
she felt its barbed point rankling in the very core of her 
heart as she found herself in her own room again, free to 
commune with herself and be still. 

** Only for her money," was it possible ? It was a bitter 

truth to swallow, if it was truth ; but Isobel's nature was too 

truthful itself to quite believe it. But even, suppose he did, 

suppose he had ruined himself, and her money would save 

Jiim, could she iesitate ? she wlio "woixLd lay down her life for 
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him, wlio had come to love him, these few courting days, so 
madly that she would have thought everything she possessed 
too little to barter for another such fortnight of his love. 
And to be his wife, to live with him for her lifetime, to have 
him to herself, no other woman with any right, with any 
possibility of a right to him ! The thought was too happy, 
too great to admit of so foul a suspicion even having the 
power to poison its bliss. 

If she had ever doubted for a moment whether this mar- 
riage would bring her happiness, — ^if she had ever hesitated 
for a moment to enter upon so binding, so sacred an engage- 
ment, — her brother-in-law's manner towards her, his manner 
of speaking of her betrothed husband, would have changed 
her mind, would have cleared up, and settled her doubts at 
once. 

If the Peytons had spoken kindly and affectionately to her, 
if they had set their fears before her in a calm and steady 
light, she might have wavered here, she might have stopped to 
consider if this step would really prove the happiness of her 
life. I do not say, she wovld, I say she might. But they had 
over-reached themselves. Mrs Peyton, with her tears j Mr 
Peyton, with his blustering show of control, where he pos- 
sessed none, had disgusted her. She was ready to escape at 
all hazards from a protection, which was so evidently extended 
to her only for the benefit which accrued to themselves. 

Still, she knew that the absence of herself and her money 
would be a serious absence for them. They were far from 
rich, and their family was large, and how they would educate, 
and feed, and clothe them, without her help, she hardly knew. 

" But I will ask Kex," she thought to herself, (already her 
love had taught her to use the shorter and fonder name,) — 
** I will ask him, if I may not still pay for the elder boys' 
schooling, even after we are married. It is not much cer- 
tainly, sixty pounds a year, but it will be a great help to them, 
and it is as much as I can — as I ought — ^to give of my hus- 
band's money." 

And as the last word left her lips, Isobel's face relaxed 
from the stern expression it had worn ever since the interview 
she had held with her sister and brother-in-law, and she gave 
herself over to a softening happy dream of what the love of 
a husband might prove to her. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

A NEW SISTER, 

But a few days after, as Rex was driving her over to Wimble- 
don, to be introduced to Lady Charlotte Huntley, she broached 
the subject to him which was uppermost in her mind. 

"Reginald, I want to have a little talk with you about 
money matters. I am afraid the Peytons will feel my leaving 
them very much at first. I have been used to pay for so 
many little things for them, the children's schooling amongst 
others^I should like (if you entirely approve of it) to con- 
tinue joying for the eldest one, Robert, for a year or two 
longer. It is only sixty pounds a year. By that time he 
will be out in the world, I hope ; he is nearly sixteen now." 

Rex didn't answer at once. The fact is, even sixty pounds 
a year out of fifteen hundred would be felt in his embarrassed 
circumstances. Fifteen hundred itself seemed little enough in 
comparison to what he had lost. And yet the money was 
hers, and he did not like to make a remonstrance, it seemed 
so grasping ; so he applied the whip rather more smartly than 
was necessary to the sides of the animal he was driving, and 
was silent. Isobel saw at once that the proposal had not 
pleased him. 

"I only mean it as a suggestion, Reginald," she added, 
more timidly. " My sister's family have no right to expect 
any help from me when I am once married." 

" Your money is your own, Isobel, to do as you like with. 
It was settled entirely upon yourself, without any reserve. 
Your brother-in-law told me so in the course of our conversa- 
tion yesterday." 

" But I don't want to do as 7 like with it only, Reginald. 
It must be as you Hke also, or it will not be done at all. 
There can be no meum et tuum with you and I. What is 
mine is yours, or will be. I only thought that the Peytons 
would miss my help so much more if it was all withdrawn 
from them at once. I would not bind myself down to any- 
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thing. I only wished to pay for Bob*s schooling until he 
leaves school. Then they must shift for themselves." 

"Of course, pay for it then, Isobel; it would doubtless 
only be fair, after all. / am not the one to complain, who 
am about to take you altogether to myself." 

But though he spoke cheerfully, and so far deceived her, 
his cheerfulness was only on the siiface, and she missed some- 
thing, she hardly knew what, from his conversation. Not 
that it was entirely on account of her wishing to pay Master 
Bob Peyton's school-bills for the next few years ; there was 
a weightier matter troubling Rex Eeverdon's heart just then ; 
the unsatisfied feeling which all experience in the accomplish- 
ment of an act which they cannot justify to their own con- 
sciences, and yet which they have not the courage to avoid 
doing. At such times we call the course of our actions Fate ; 
we were truer to our hearts — truer to what we know to bo 
true if we called ourselves — cowards. 

The first excitement of the acceptance of his proposal to 
Miss Fane being over, Eex Reverdon felt almost frightened 
at what he had done. He dreaded what he was about to 
bring upon himself,— the prospect of a life spent with a wo- 
man he was indifferent to ; and although he had acknowledged 
that even if he continued free. Pearl Ashton could never be 
more to him than she was, he regarded with horror the total 
barrier he was about to raise between himself and the possi- 
bility of ever making her his. And as he suffered himself to 
brood over the destiny which it had been his whole aim for 
the last few weeks to secure, the evils of it seemed to enlarge 
and magnify, until they assumed the proportions of veritable 
" Giants Despair " in his eyes. And yet he knew (to use his 
own phraseology) that he had ** been and gone and done it," 
and that there was no retreating now. It was bitterly un- 
reasonable of him to visit this mood upon poor Isobel ; but 
which of us is reasonable at all times ? Gathering back his 
thoughts from resting upon some such ideas as the foregoing, 
the words he uttered were not always so warm as should have 
issued from a lover's lips. But Isobel had not perceived it so 
much as you would have imagined. True, she sometimes 
thought him a little distrait ; but, when aroused, his words 
were always outwardly kind and poUte, if not ardent, and she 
was not of an exacting temperament. She was one of those 
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people so few and far between who know how to love for 
love's sake ; who take the passion in its true sense — abnega- 
tion of self. It was to her so great an honour and glory that 
Eex Eeverdon should love her at all, that she did not stop to 
test the amount of his affection by weight and balance, and 
see if it equalled her own. To be allowed to love him as a 
right was all-sufficient happiness for her; she thought too 
much of him, too little of herself, to have time to fret over 
the absence of little lover-like attentions. What he gave her 
she took thankfully, and magnified their importance in large 
measure, giving him back threefold into his bosom; and as 
she commenced her partnership in life with him, so she car- 
ried it out to the end ; but I must not anticipate my story. 
You see she was a very unambitious woman, and very neglect- 
ful of the rights of her sex — ^particularly in courtship days ; 
the rights of teasing and worrying a man out of his life, and 
expecting him to adore and be grateful for it in return. But 
she was a very woman through it all. 

Lady Charlotte Huntley had of course been duly informed 
of her son's engagement to the heiress, and had been gra- 
ciously pleased to approve of it. In fact, marrying an heiress 
was about the best thing poor Kex could have done at this 
period to retrieve his shattered character in his mother's eyes ; 
indeed, I may say the only thing. As to whether he loved 
her or didn't love her, that was a matter of quite secondary 
importance. It was no concern whatever of Lady Charlotte's ; 
she never thought even of making an inquiry upon the sub- 
ject. The day for the marriage had already been fixed, and 
it was to take place at the same time in the ensuing month, 
the middle of July. Indeed, there waa no reason for delay, 
and several, on Ilex's part, for haste. They were to spend 
the first three months on the Continent ; after that to settle 
near London — at Wimbledon itself most likely. All this had 
been arranged the day before, and Lady Charlotte had been 
made cognisant of the new-made plans, and put her sign and 
seal thereto. And she had been quite eager that Rex should 
bring his affianced bride as soon as possible on the very next 
day down to lunch at "The Oaks." Mr Huntley was going 
to stay at home expressly to be introduced to his new daugh- 
ter-in-law. In fact, considering the mauvaise odeur poor Rex 
had been in but a fortnight before, the advent of Miss Fane 
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made quite a little commotion down at Wimbledon, and on 
their arrival, on the present occasion, at " The Oaks," she was 
decidedly the star ascendant for the day ; Bex was not in- 
different to the homage paid her. He may not have felt it 
so much as he would have done had the woman he presented 
to his family as his future wife been the woman of hia heart : 
but, nevertheless, he liked it for her sake as well as his own. 
Jsobel was looking . her best that day ; she was becomingly 
dressed, and her recently-acquired happiness, mixed with a 
little proud shyness at being received as a Keverdon to be, 
mantled her cheek with such a charming flush, that Lady 
Charlotte's look of pleased surprise was so evident as she 
advanced to receive her, that Kex felt as if the reception was 
accorded to himself, and his spirits rose ten per cent, imme- 
diately. And, indeed, some of his mother's cordiality to her 
future daughter-in-law did reflect itself upon him, so that see- 
ing them together, you would scarcely have believed that the 
interview I described in a former chapter had really transpired 
between them. Mr Himtley was also there in honour of the 
expected guests. He was a fine, well-made man ; and hand- 
some still, although he was over fifty years of age, but his 
face was of that order of beauty which never goes with 
brains. He had a good complexion though, still, and dark, 
bright eyes, and a good stock on hand of senseless nothings 
for women's ears, so that the ladies all pronounced him 
" charming," and what more could a man desire ? When 
Isobel was at last released from their congratulations, com- 
pliments, and good wishes, and had been carried off by Lady 
Charlotte to lay aside her bonnet and mantle before luncheon, 
and returned looking so much at home in her soft muslin 
dress and classically-braided hair. Rex took her hand, and 
led her into the dining-room, where Gabriel was already seated 
in his invalid chair. 

*' Isobel," he said, as they came up to the boy, "you have 
seen my brother Gabriel before, but he did not know then 
that you were to be his sister, did you, Gabriel % " 

Gabriel Huntley had heard of course, in general with the 
rest of the family, that his brother Rex was going to be 
married to the lady whom he had seen riding with him in the 
Park. How the news had affected him he could hardly say 
himself. For Rex, whom he had almost considered as his own 
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property, to be married, and belong to Bomebody else, was a 
bitter pill for Gabriel to swallow, though, he was too unselfish, 
too like Isobel herself in his nature, to say so ; but then again, 
the marriage would increase Rex's happiness, and Gabriel 
would have died to make Bex happy. This interview with 
his future sister had been regarded by him with a degree of 
nervous dread, which had made him remonstrate against hav- 
ing his chair wheeled into the drawing-room to witness her 
first arrival, but when he raised his dark eyes at his brother's 
affectionate address and saw Isobel's face, beaming with 
womanly compassion and tenderness for his afflicted state, 
the little imdefined jealousy of her gave way, and as she 
stooped to kiss him, he put his other hand (one was already 
fast locked in that of Rex) into hers at once. 

" Will you think of me as a sister, Gabriel ? " she said. 

" Oh, Rex ! " exclaimed the boy to his brother, while he 
answered her, " I will love her, for your sake ! It will make 
you happier, won't it. Rex ? " 

He was alluding to the marriage, and his brother under- 
stood him. The appeal, so earnestly put, as if it would be 
answered, and truthfully, startled Rex. It startled Isobel 
also. She raised herself again from her stooping posture, and 
stood looking at her betrothed husband, as she waited for his 
reply. Her eyes, bent so earnestly upon him, seemed to cry 
out even through their dumb eloquence, " Will it make you 
happier ? Tell the truth ; we two, who love you best, wait 
to hear it." 

But Rex did not tell the truth. His hearers waited in 
vain. He only answered, very gravely — 

** It would make me very unhappy, Gabriel, if you didn't 
love her ; but I have no fear of that myself." 

She ought to have been satisfied, but I do not think she 
was. As her eyes left his face without a glance from his 
meeting them, she sighed ; a very slight sigh, very low, and 
very quickly checked ; but Gabriel heard it. 

." I must go and hand my mother in to luncheon," said Rex, 
presently, and he left the room. 

" Miss Fane," said the boy, eagerly, as soon as they were 
alone, " you love him dearly, don't you V* 

" Very dearly," she answered. 

^' Who covld help it ? " he went on to say, " so good, and 
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generous, and kind as he is. Miss Fane, he 's the dearest 
brother in the world. I love no one so much. Oh, love him 
and take care of him, for my sake ! " 

She was touched with the boy s earnestness, and knelt 
down by his chair, to bring her face close to his, as she said — 

'* Always and for ever, Gabriel, as long as I have life to 
love him ; and you will love me too, will you not, for his 
sake?" 

" Yes," he said. " I do abeady. I have been very wicked, 
Isobel — ^may I call you ' Isobel ? * " 

She nodded her head. 

" I have felt so miserably jealous ; but it is all gone now I 
have seen you and spoken to you. I know you love him by your 
eyes. You wiU never turn against him as some others do." 

It was a strange speech to come from so young a boy, 
and she felt it to be so ; but it confirmed a suspicion she 
had held in her mind before, that Eeginald was not a great 
favourite at home. And as the idea crossed it, she vowed 
afresh, that she would only love him all the more for it. 
The drawing-room party now entered the luncheon-room, and 
she rose hastily from her kneeling position, as she told Lady 
Charlotte that she had been making the acquaintance of her 
son GabrieL Lady Charlotte was not displeased to find her 
there. She would have had all the world, if she could, kneel- 
ing and worshipping by the side of GabrieFs invalid-chair. 
She considered him worthy of all worship and honour. As 
they placed themselves at the luncheon-table. Miss Fane was 
of course allotted the guest's place, at the right hand of her 
host. He tried to make himself as agreeable as he could 
to his visitor, and deluged her with small talk during the 
whole of the meal. But Mr Huntley's small talk was of the 
very smallest, the mildest tipple possible, and chiefly turned 
upon the sayings and doings of people she had never even 
heard of before, therefore it cannot be supposed that she felt 
very much interested in it. But presently he mentioned a 
name that was well known to his step-son, who pricked up 
his ears from the other end of the table. 

" Clare, did you say, sir. What of him ? " 

" He 's going to do pretty much the same as you 're going to 
do, Reverdon — hang himself, and without half so good an ex« 
cuse either," he added, with a little bow to Isobel. 
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" Going to be married, is he % " exclaimed Rex, recognising 
the stereotyped joke ; why, I have heard nothing of it. Who 
to ? " 

** I only heard it yesterday," rejoined Mr Huntley. " Clark- 
son, of the War Office, told me. Who to ! well, who should 
you ihinh ? " 

" I can't imagine at all," answered Bex, with a puzzled ex- 
pression on his face. '* He was never a man for society, you 
know, or anything of that sort. I don't know any of his 
clique. Clare's the last man in the world I should have 
thought of as going to be married." 

** So I should have said of Mr Reginald Reverdon a month 
ago," observed Mr Huntley, which made Isobel blush. But 
Rex only laughed. 

" Ah, I 've got a good excuse, sir, as you said yourself just 
now." 

" Well, I suppose Clare thinks the same," answered Mr 
Huntley, " though I don't know if every one would agree with 
him so readily. Clarkson tells us she 's a Mrs Daly, a widow, 
with lots of money ; so I suppose it's all right." 

Before the words " lots of money " had scarcely resolved 
themselves into thin air from Mr Huntley's mouth, an ominous 
dry cough from Lady Charlotte's had warned him of the im- 
prudence he had been guilty of. He was a stupid man, as I 
have said before — an empty rattle, who was constantly putting 
his foot in it, from talking with too much speed and too little 
thought ; but he was not so obtuse as to be blind in the pre- 
sent instance to the mistake he had made. Isobel did not 
seem to have observed the allusion, or, if so, to have connected 
it in any way with herself ; but Rex Reverdon looked guiltily 
conscious, as he fixed his eyes upon his plate and commenced 
playing, in an insanely, unnecessary manner, with his knife 
and fork. Finding he had made a mistake, Mr Huntley 
quickly strove to remedy it, by dashing into another phase of 
the subject, only desirous that his hearers should at once have 
it wiped off the tablets of their memory, that he thought 
" money" a desirable appendage to a wife. 

** I dare say she 's a very nice creature, and all that sort of 

thing," he said, whilst he fidgeted with the i^dne to cover Lis 

confusion, (for Mr Huntley was a man who easily blushed ;) 

^bnt the worst of it is, that she is half a dozen years older 
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than he is, at least Clarkson swears so ; but I don't quite 
believe him, as I said at the time. Clare is an orphan, I 
know, but I can't think he misses his mother quite so inuch as 
to want to replace her at his time of life. Why, what can 
the boy be thinking of 1 He isn't as old as you are, is he 
Rex 1 " 

** I don't know his exact age," said Hex, looking across the 
table, out at the window, up at the picture-frames, anjrwhere 
but towards his step-father's face and Isobel's chair. 

It was her turn to feel the allusion now, and she grew 
scarlet under it. She did not commence to play with her food 
as Rex had done, nor to fidget at all. She sat quite still, and 
she kept her eyes fixed on her host's features ; but the bitterest 
pain shot through her heart as she listened to his words. 
Pain, not so much for herself as for Rex ; pain that he should 
be subjected to hear such cutting allusions for her sake ; that 
she should be the cause for which he was subject to them. She 
thought he must feel it so much for her ; she did not dare to 
look his way either ; she almost expected to hear his vwce say, 
" Isobel, don't mind it, for I do not." But, of course, no such 
thing happened. No dry cough from Lady Charlotte warned 
Mr Huntley this time that he had again overstepped the bounds 
of prudence ; on the contrary, she made her own remarks on 
the subject in question ; made free to believe that Mr Clarkson 
was wrong, and that Mr Clare would never think of doing 
anything so foolish. 

" Why, she would be quite, an old woman by the time 
Clare was still a young man." She concluded by saying, 
" Women are always ten years in advance of men, my dear, 
even if they start together." 

And as she sat and listened, a feeling of wounded pride 
rose up in Isobel's breast that they could so speak before her, 
and not know that they were touching upon a delicate subject. 
But in this she did both Lady Charlotte and Mr Huntley 
wrong. Not that the former was incapable of wounding 
where she disliked ; no one, indeed, could outdo her there ; 
but here, at the present moment, and to the present company, 
she had no intention of being otherwise than rendering herself 
agreeable. The fact is, Ilex had not communicated the know- 
ledge of his intended wife's age to " The Oaks " party, not 
considering it necessary for them to know it, and they hsA uft 
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idea she was older than he was. They may have guessed her 
to be about the same age. She certainly did not look older 
than he did. He had led a dissipated life, and late hours, and 
other habits still more detrimental to the health, had left their 
mark upon his five-and-twenty years, and added several to 
them, in his appearance. She, on the contrary, had spent her 
thirty summers peacefully, if not happily. No great storms 
of passion had crossed her spirit ; even her grief for the death 
of Harold Gray had been more subdued and quietly despair- 
ing than violent ; and, therefore, time had passed over her 
lightly, not liking to mar the fair picture of peace, arising 
from a well-spent life, which her countenance presented with 
the cruel marks of his hard-hearted scythe. Yet, had it been 
otherwise, since Isobel Fane was sufficiently honest to tell her 
real age, without reserve to the world, I doubt if she would 
not still have borne the reputation of looking younger than she 
was. And yet only the reputation ; for, as I said before, being 
thirty, she looked thirty. But with regard to women's ages, the 
whole scale seems to me to have shifted so completely out of 
place during the last few years, that it is no longer possible to 
take a private census of our friends, or to guess them to be 
what they are. There are women so utterly foolish — in fact, 
the majority of them lie under this imputation — ^that they cannot 
be induced to give up their real ages ; forty calls herself five- 
and-thirty ; thirty calls herself five-and-twenty j so that when 
real, genuine five-and-twenty tells the truth, we, comparing her 
fresh charms with those of thirty, whom we have been told is 
the same age, cry out, " How young you look. I should have 
taken you for twenty." 

And so on through every stage of their existence, until men 
grow confused and puzzled, and imagine women of- thirty 
must look as faded and passie as their lady friends of forty (or 
thereabout) do. If women only knew — (but when was it any 
use telling women the truth ?) — ^but if they would only believe 
that being thirty, and having worn well, it is far better to 
confess their real age and bear their honestly-won laurels, 
than alleging they are only five-and twenty, to run the risk of 
being thought to look " more than that," this wretched, uni- 
versal deception would probably cease, and with it many 
other deceptions, as wretched and more demoralising. But 
as long as men admire women for their youth and beauty only, 
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and let them see it, women will continue to attempt to deceive 
them, not only with their mouths, but with their faces and 
figures, into believing that they are still young and still 
beautiful. 

But Isobel Fane was one of the few who have never been 
guilty of such deception, or tried to be so. All, with her, was 
fair and above-board. She was one of the sincerest women 
possible. The remarks of Lady Charlotte and Mr Huntley 
pained her, because they suggested to her, for the first time, 
that perhaps she was wronging Rex in her contemplated mar- 
riage with him. It had never struck her he might be sub- 
jected to humiliating remarks on her account. How would 
he bear them 1 What effect would they have upon his affec- 
tion for her ? The thought disturbed her greatly, and the 
light spirits which she had displayed during the first part of 
the meal disappeared under its influence. But the conversa- 
tion was general again, and no one seemed to observe her 
change of manner ; so she thought, at least, though she was 
mistaken. 

When the luncheon was ended, they all adjourned into the 
garden, where the little girls were introduced to Miss Fane 
with great pride by their mother. They were all fine, rosy 
children, taking after their father, and made great friends 
with their new sister-in-law, hanging about her and crumpling 
her muslin dress, as they became almost as familiar with her 
as they were with their brother Rex. After they had been a 
short time in the garden, Mr Huntley walked towards his 
farmyard on a tour of inspection, and Lady Charlotte left 
the young people alone, and returned into the house. The 
mid-day sun was too powerful for her to remain in it long. 
Then Rex commenced a game with his little sisters, and 
Gabriel and Isobel were left alone, his chair was wheeled 
upon the grass lawn, and she sat down upon the foot-board 
of it, as she watched the romping of the children. Up 
and down the green slopes and round the beds of flowering 
shrubs they chased their big brother, he running before them, 
in shirt and trousers, having thrown his coat and waistcoat 
down upon the grass, until they fairly beset him on every side, 
and feigning to be conquered against his will, he tumbled any 
way upon his back, and was instantly covered with half a dozen 
. girls, all on the top of him at once. He looked so boyish, care 
\ L 
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for the time banished from his mind, his bright, disordered 
hair falling about his flushed and heated face, that the remem- 
brance of the conversation at the luncheon-table re-struck her 
painfully, and she sighed. 

" What has worried you, Isobel % " said Gabriel 

" Worried me, Gabriel ? " she asked, trying to speak lightly. 
" Why, what should worry me 1 Why do you ask % " 

** You sighed just now," he said. 

" Did I sigh 1 " 

" Yes ; and there was something worried you at luncheon, 
I am sure ; for I was watching your face, and I could see the 
change come over it." 

" I shall be afraid of you, Gabriel," she said, attempting a 
laugh ; " you are a little wizard. You mustn't fancy every 
time my face changes that I am worried ; it often changes. I 
have a great many things to think of." 

" Not sad things ? " he asked. 

^^ Some pleasant and some sad," she answered. 

" I should have thought you could have none but pleasant 
things to think about, Isobel, when you are just going to marry 
Rex. Now look at the difference between you and me : I 
suppose I shall be chained to this wretched chair all my life. 
I do not dare to think of the possibility sometimes ! " 

" Dear Gabriel ! " said Isobel, pitifully, " I feel so sorry 
for you ! But you are very likely to get well, are you 
not ] " 

" So mamma says," answered the boy, in a tone of slight 
contempt ; ** but her wish is father to her thought, you see ; 
and I believe the doctor tells her so just to please her ; but I 
know better myself : I shall never get weU again, and the 
only question is how long I shall have to lie here — perhaps 
for years." 

" It 's a great affliction," she said, softly ; she scarcely knew 
what else to say. 

" I should think it was," he replied ; " and Rex's love is 
the only thing that has made it bearable to me. If it hadn't 
been for Rex, I should have wished myself dead scores of 
times." 

" But your mother ? *' urged Isobel. 

" What good am I to her ! " exclaimed Gabriel, " lying 
here like a useless log ) I had better be dead at once^ and 
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then all her suspense will be over. The longer I live the more 
she hopes." 

" But, Gabriel," said Isobel, and the tears had risen in her 
eyes at his words, " there must be a purpose in your living, 
or you would not be permitted to do so : we all live for some 
good, to ourselves or others." 

" I wish you would show me what good I can be," he said, 
gloomily. 

" Do you ] " she answered. " Gabriel, will you let mo 
show you ? I should so like to talk with you about it. When 
." And there she stopped ; for she had made a resolu- 
tion in her heart during the last hour which might make 
" when " " never." But Gabriel took up her sentence, and 
finished it for her. 

" When you are my sister," he said, " and live here, (Rex 
says very likely he shall bring you to Wimbledon,) I hope we 
shall often talk together about many things. I am sure I shall 
love you, Isobel ; I don't know what it is about you, or why, 
but I felt, from the moment I saw you in the Park, that I 
should like you. Is it because you love Rex so much, or be- 
cause you speak so kindly to me, that I feel as if I knew you 
already ] I am sure I couldn't have called another woman 
* Isobel ' so soon, for they say, in general, I am very shy ; but 
I don't feel a bit shy to-day." 

She was pleased to hear the boy say so ; if it had not been 
for that resolution growing up in her mind, she would have 
turned and told him hpw glad she was to have the prospect of 
being his sister, and the right to talk to him and attend on 
him more than other people. But, as she tried to say it, 
something flashed across her mind, and tied her tongue. But 
she did tell him that she was very glad he was not shy with 
her ; and she hoped that they should be always friends. But 
when R'3x came up to know when she would like to return 
to town, Gabriel was disappointed that she wished to go as 
soon as possible, and woiild not hear of staying for a late 
dinner, or even coffee. 

" My sister expected me home early," she said, in apology 
to Lady Charlotte, when they returned to the house ; ** and I 
should not like to disappoint her." And Lady Charlotte said, 
of course, she hoped Miss Fane would please herself ; but she 
trusted that was not the last time, by many, that they should 
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see her down at " The Oaks," before a certain happy event 
took place. Which allusion made poor Miss Fane colour up 
— ^but not with pleasure — as her eyes unconsciously sought the 
direction in which Kex Reverdon was standing. But when 
her adieux had been properly administered to Lady Charlotte, 
and Mr Huntley, returned from his farmyard, was waiting to 
hand her into the carriage, she ran back once more to say a 
last word to Gabriel. 

** Gk)od-bye, dear Gabriel. You won't forget me, will you ? 
You will try to love me, whether I am ever your sister or 
not 1 " 

" Don*t you think I shall live to see it, Isobel 1 Yes, I 
shall ; I 'm not so far gone as that." 

" Hush ! I didn't mean that," she answered. " I only 
thought, * there's many a slip — ' you know." 

" Not here," he rejoined, eagerly. ** Isobel, if I was the 
woman that Rex loved I wouldnH let him slip." 

She tried to laugh it off. 

" Good-bye," she repeated. '* We mustn't talk any more 
nonsense. Grood-bye." 

And yet at that moment she had voluntarily resolved to 
give her lover up. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

AN OFPEEED SAORIFICE AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

When they were once more driving together on their way 
home, a spell of silence seemed to fall upon Rex Reverdon 
and Isobel Fane. He was a little put out at her having left 
Wimbledon so early, although a word from him would have 
kept her there, and that word had not been spoken ; but he 
fancied that his mother had not been pleased at their quick 
return, and at present he wished to remain in his mother's 
good graces. Isobel, on her part, as soon as she found her- 
self tete-h-tite with her lover, had evinced a feverish restless- 
ness, as if she wished to say something, and yet was half 
afraid, which made itself evident in her absent manner when 
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he spoke to her, and the sudden way in which she would 
commence a subject to liim and then break off. 

** Kex, do you know " 

" Well, what ? " perhaps he would answer. 

" I mean — Gabriel and I got on very well together, didn^t 
we?" 

" I was sure you would like Gabriel I always call him a 
child ; but he is scarcely more of a child than myself. He 
has laid in that chair thinking and observing all his life, till 
he knows about twice as much as most men. What do you 
think of my mother, Isobel % " 

" She was very kind and polite," said Isobel. " Did you 
tell her all about me, Eex % ** 

" How do you mean * all ? ' " 

'* Everything that concerns me — everything that you know 
yourself." 

" I told her everything that concerns 7i€r, Isobel ; not more. 
What makes you ask % " 

" Oh, nothing — that is, nothing in particular." 

*' Are you tired % " 

" No, not at all ; thank you." 

It was after this brief intercourse that the spell of silence 
fell on them both that I have mentioned. They left Wimble- 
don far behind them, and Putney and Clapham, and still they 
were both silent. Then Isobel woke up, and knew that half 
their drive was over, and that if she wished to speak to him 
she must do it soon ; so she said, timidly — 

But he didn't seem to hear. 

" Bex, dear." 

" Eh ! what ? Did you speak to me, Isobel 1" he then said, 
waking up in his turn. 

" What are you thinking of, Bex ? " 

He could not tell her : he had been thinking of just the 
same thing as herself — the conversation at luncheon ; but not 
with the same feeling regarding it ; not with any idea of 
giving up his projected marriage ; but only considering what 
people would say of him, and whether that he wanted a 
moUier as well as Clare. It was not a cheerful thought, for 
Rex was not proof against banter of any sort, and the prospect 
of it had made him feel depressed. 
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So he answered, evasively — 

" I was thinking of several things, Isobel ; you have been 
BO silent, I had nothing to do but to think." 

" I wonder if you have been thinking of the same thing as 
I have," she went on to say, hurriedly ; " of what Mr Hunt- 
ley said of that Mr Clare at luncheon." 

Rex was startled to find that her thoughts had really cor- 
responded with his own, but he was too good a politician to 
let her see it. 

" You don't mean to tell me," he said, afiecting a gaiety he 
did not feel, " that you can think twice of such nonsense, 
Isobel % My step-father is always saying something he 
does not mean. He would have cut out his tongue sooner 
than have mentioned it, if he had imagined for a moment that 
you would have even noticed his remark. It is not worth a 
thought." 

"But I cannot think so, Reginald," she answered. **I 
have thought of it ever since ; the difference in our ages never 
struck me in that light before ; of course I have known all 
along that my being the oldest is a disadvantage for you ; 
but somehow, you seem so infinitely above me in all things, 
and I feel so young, that it did not appear so great as per 
haps it ought to have done. But when Mr Huntley spoke of 
Mr Clare in that manner, as if he was so very foolish to marry 
a wife six years older than himself, and your mother, too, 
agreed in his opinion, the injustice I have done you, in 
accepting your generous proposal, seemed to strike me for the 
first time. Reginald, it must not be ; you must think again 
before you throw yourself away upon me ; suppose people 
said the same of you as they do of Mr Clare, I don't think 
you could bear it, and I am sure it would make me unhappy. 
I love you too dearly to demand such a sacrifice on your part ; 
whatever it cost me to give you up, I would rather do it than 
that you should repent of our marriage afterwards. Reginald, 
I am much too old for you ; I can see it plainly now, and you 
have been in too great a hurry, you have not looked about 
you enough yet. Let us put off this marriage until you have 
sounded your own heart better." 

She spoke with a great deal of emotion, but with a quiet 
dignity that stood champion for her own deserts, and a vast 
tenderness that seemed to claim protection for his future happi- 
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nes8 against himself. There is no doubt that Mr Bex Eever- 
don was considerably taken aback, and did not know, at first, 
how to answer her. It was true the same suggestion had 
made itself to him in other words, but not at all with a view 
to the same results. Here was the woman, to gain whom he 
had been la3dng himself out for the last month, just as he had 
secured her, offering herself up a voluntary sacrifice, not at his 
feet, but to rid him of herself, if he so willed. And it was 
what he did not will, as we well know. It was what he could 
not afford to will either. Added to which there was a certain 
nobility in her offer which touched the best part of him, for 
Rex Reverdon knew full well that she loved him dearly. 
And so, under all circumstances, (and knowing wlmi meii are^) 
it is not surprising that his answer, when it did come, said a 
great deal more than it really meant. 

" My dear girl,'' he began, " do you know you 're talking a 
great deal of nonsense ] " 

She had expected a grandiloquent answer to her grandilo- 
quent address, but this familiar caressing form of speech was 
the very one best calculated to soothe her wounded feelings, 
and allay her fears. Rex had never spoken to her in such a 
tender way before, and the name he used to call her by seemed 
a contradiction in itself, to any supposition on her part, that 
he acquiesced in his step-father's opinion or hers. A look of 
intense pleasure passed over her face as the words left his 
lips, but she did not speak. 

"I knew your age before I spoke to you of marriage, 
IsobeL Do you think I am such a child as not to know my 
own mind upon the subject ? Don't you remember you told 
me, that last evening party at Mrs Peyton's, that you were 
thirtyl" 

" Oh, yes j I remember," exclaimed Isobel, as that evening 
and all its wonderful new delights rushed back upon her 
imagination. 

" So you see I knew all about it, and it made no difference 
to me. Why should you begin to talk to me now about 
Stopping to consider and sounding my heart 1 " 

" But I am afraid you may not have thought of the con- 
sequences," commenced Isobel again ; *' it seems as if I was 
doing you an injury to link myself to you for life, when, as 
Lady Charlotte says, you will be a young man still when I am 
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an old woman. Think of that, Keginald. It does not signify 
so much now, but ten years hence — ^how will it be then 1 " 

Reginald did think, and the thought made him almost 
shudder. If he could have got out of it, would he not ] but 
there was no other chance. He kept repeating that over and 
over in his own mind, " no other chance." If she could have 
only read his thoughts, poor Isobel ; but she judged from his 
words and actions alone, and for her, too, tiiere came " no 
other chance." He was silent for a moment, and then he 
said, while she seemed to hang upon his words — 

" Well, I have thought, Isobel ; I have looked forward be- 
yond those dreadful ten years, and I see nothing to frighten 
me there. You say that you are afraid I proposed to you 
without thinking of all this. Well, now, I have done so ; 
and I say again, will you have me for a husband ] and what 
is your answer ] " 

" Oh, Reginald, you know my answer before it is spoken," 
she said, a happy mist before her eyes. " I did not say it for 
myself, I thought it a duty that I owed to you ; but if you 
have no fears, I have none, my dearest Rex," she added, 
looking fondly round at him as she spoke. 

Rex felt as if he had escaped a danger, she had really 
seemed so much in earnest. He had not been quite sure if 
she meant to take the law into her own hands, and pronoimce 
a decree nid between them ; and, on the repetition of her pro- 
mise he breathed again. His spirits rose considerably in 
consequence, and he was very anxious to make amends for 
his previous silence. He again reverted to the subject they 
had discussed together in the morning. 

" About that money for the boy's schooling, Isobel ; I hope 
you quite understood me to say that I wished it paid as usual 
after our marriage. You had better settle all tl^t with your 
brother-in-law. Hadn't you better pay for both the elder 
boys 1 It will only be for a few years." 

" Oh, no !" said Isobel; "pray don*t suggest such a thing, 
dear Reginald. To have the expenses of Robert's ^ schooling 
taken off their hands will be an immense help for them, and 
quite as much as we ought to give. In fact, I am not sure 
yet whether we are bound to do as mu6h as that. I have 
thought several times since this morning that I was foolish to 
mention it to you** 
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" But I wish it done," returned Rex, with energy ; " and 
if you do not mention it to Mr Peyton, Isobel, I shall ; but, of 
course, it would come better from you. / couldn't touch on 
the subject until after we are married." 

" How kind of you, Bex — how generous ! I scarcely like 
to accept it from you." 

So, even at this early time, she took the disposal of her 
own money as a favour at his hands, and glorified him in her 
mind for liberality worthy of such a princely giver. After 
that they were soon at home again, and he parted with her 
for the night. His last words, whispered in the hall, were — 

** Bemember, Isobel, that I can't hear of any alteration of 
dates ; I hold you to the 15th of next month, and shall make 
all my arrangements accordingly." 

So he wouldn't give her up, not even delay the marriage ; 
her offered sacrifice had been in vain. Yet not in vain, Iso- 
bel thought, as she remembered the assurances it had drawn 
forth from him. In her own room that night she set him 
down as the most noble, most generous of men. 

" How well he bore those horrible remarks about Mr Clare,'' 
she thought ; ** how little he seemed to mind them. He must 
love me if he can stand ridicule for my sake ; men are so 
sensitive to anything like being laughed at. How glad I am 
that I do not look older than I do ; that I am not very fat, 
or have lost my hair or teeth ; I will always dress young as 
long as I can, that the difference in our ages may not be 
remarked upon. Dear Beginald, my generous-hearted Bex, 
how cheerfidly he agreed to this business about Bob's school- 
ing; and I am sure he didn't like the idea at first, and yet he 
gave in ; and not only so, but gave in with an appearance of 
liking to give in, which is what so few people can do ; but 
Bex is as nearly perfection, I think, as mortal man can be. 
Oh, what have I done to deserve such happiness ? How can 
I ever be grateful enough to heaven ] God, make me 
worthy to be his wife, and give me grace to love him and 
make him as happy as myself !" 

And in her prayers she thus poured out all her innocent 
heart, as she wept with gratitude to think she was to fill so 
high a place of honour as becoming the wife of one of the 
wildest men about town, albeit there was a vein of goodness 
running through all his vice, which might yi^ld. W%<^ Si "iSaft 
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had the tact to find out how to work it. In her eyes, though, 
the vein was already found — not only a vein, but a whole 
mine of rich ore ready worked, only waiting for her, proud 
and happy settler, to gather up and enrich herself with for life. 
If she thought so, she was justified in making the attempt. 

Now, if there are any stupid people who want to stop me 
at this juncture with insane questions concerning the why and 
the wherefore that Isobel Fane, being a sensible woman, thus 
deceived herself into believing that Rex Reverdon married 
her for herself, and not for her money, when she had been 
expressly warned to the contrary, all I can say is that I am 
in a hrury, and therefore my answer must be brief. Take it 
in the shape of another question. 

Have you ever been in love 1 

If so, and you were not perfectly moonstruck, you must 
have been aware that Mr Brown or Miss Robinson did not 
appear the same to you as to other people. You may have 
overheard Jones say at an evening party that her eyes were 
green, and you may timidly have acknowledged that Jones 
wa^ right ; and yet, did Miss Kobinson's eyes appear green to 
you next time you saw them ? Brown^s hair may be bright 
carrots, but if his lady love is forced against her will to con- 
fess the truth, she will still maintain that carrots are the 
vegetables most suited to herself. We often hear people say, 
under such circumstances, when cruelly reminded that the 
adored of their soul is uneducated, or squints, or is a widower 
with a large family — " I know it well enough, but I like him 
(or her, as the case may be) all the better for it." And all 
hail to them, I say, for the sentiment. If those who love us 
cannot tolerate our faults, who will 1 And if love is not an 
excuse for every shortcoming of our own, let us leave off 
making excuses altogether. But, then, what stands good in 
the case of Brown, Jones, and Robinson, must stand good in 
the case of my heroine. Rex Reverdon did not happen to 
squint, or to have carrots, (at least, not the real genuine 
article,) or to be a widower, but he had something else to be 
pulled to pieces for ; and who has not ? He was wild and 
thoughtless, he was extravagant, and accused of wanting 
money. 

Isobel Fane knew it aU ; and though I do not go quite so 
far as to »ay she liked 1^^^ tlxe tetlex lot \da ^iaa^ I do main- 
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tain that, in consequence of them, so deep a pity mingled 
with her love, that the more he was run down and abused by 
the Peytons, the higher rose her determination to let them 
and the world see that one woman could love and trust him 
without measure. It was acting upon this principle that, a 
few mornings after the visit to Wimbledon, she stopped her 
brother-in-law on rising from the breakfast table. 

** Can you spare me a few minutes, Fred 1 I want to speak 
to you alone." 

Mr Pejrton, not being a man in great requisition in Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields, thought he could spare her a few minutes, 
and followed her into hia study in consequence. 

When they were seated, she opened the conversation with- 
out the slighest hesitation. She looked like a very calm, 
sensible woman of business as she did so. 

" Fred, my thirty thousand pounds were left to me abso- 
lutely, were they not, by my godmother?" 

" Yes, Isobel, certainly," replied Mr Peyton, scarcely know- 
ing to what her preamble was to lead. 

" The will I made after poor Harold's death you drew up 
for me, so you know that the greater part of my money was 
left to your wife and children and dear Charlie; but that 
must be altered now, of course." 

"Of course," echoed Mr Peyton. He had known this 
must come, but he didn't like it any the better for the fore- 
knowledge. 

" Who it will go to eventually one cannot tell ; but, in the 
prospect of my marriage, I want you to destroy that will for 
me, and draw up a settlement instead." 

" It ought to be settled on you and your heirs, Isobel," he 
remarked. 

She shook her head impatiently. 

" I don't know about * ought ; ' the money is my own, to 
do what I like with, and I wish it settled, without reserve, 
upon Mr Keverdon." 

" What ? " exclamed her brother-in-law, every hair on his 
head standing up on end with horror. 

" I wish you to draw up a deed, Fred, settling my thirty 
thousand pounds upon my future husband; you know his 
name, don't you ? Keginald Hopeaway Reverdon." 

** But; Isobel; this is monstrous. I e^ivTvofe ^QU^^ti!^ ^a'-^S 
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to place the money entirely in Mr Keverdon's power, to liave 
no control over it yourself, no security in case of children ; it 
is perfect madness; you cannot know what you are talking 
about, what you are proposing to do." 

" Know ] " she answered ; " I know as well as you do, 
Fred, that such a deed will place every shilling of my money 
as a gift in my husband's hands, and that he may spend it all 
the next day, if he chooses." 

" Which he will do, in all probability,*' said Mr Peyton. 
'* Why, Isobel, he bets frightfully ; he lost all his own money 
on the turf ; he is a most dangerous man to trust. You '11 
lose every penny of it, as sure as you sit there." 

"If I do,'* she replied, **I may thank yourself for it. I 
should never have thought of this if you had not assailed me 
ever since my engagement to this man with hints that he only 
wants me for my money, and prophecies that he will throw it 
all away. There 's not a soul trusts him by your account, 
every one (even his own mother I believe) gives him credit 
for being incapable of acting rightly or fairly, even by the 
woman he marries. If every one is against liim it behoves 
me, who love him so dearly, to make a decided stand, lest I 
am classed against my will with those who do not trust him. 
I do trust him, Fred, and I will show him and the world so, 
not by empty words, but by deeds, as far as I am able. I 
have such faith in him and in his honour that I can trust him 
with this money, which you think so much of — and trust him 
absolutely. It shall be his, every penny of it, before our wed- 
ding-day, and then we shall see which is right and which is 
wrong." 

" And suppose, I prove right ? " suggested Mr Pe3rton. 
" Then," said Isobel, sadly, " I shall have lost my trusty 
and I do not care how soon the money goes after it. But 
there is no chance, not the shadow of a chance of it, Fred,'* 
she added, firing up again ; *' and if there was, I 'd risk it. 
Draw up the settlement for me as I tell you ; but don't say 
anything about it, please, to Mr Keverdon." 

" But if he should ask me ] " urged Mr Peyton. *' We were 

speaking of your money matters only yesterday, and Mr 

Keverdon quite agreed with me that it should be settled upon 

your children; and tied down so that he cannot touch the 

principal,'* 
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" Dear, generous Rex," said Isobel, warmly ; " do you think 
that looks like squandering all my money away % Fred, you 
don't know him as I do, or you wouldn't do him such in- 
justice as even to think of such a thing." 

Mr Peyton shrugged his shoulders and said nothing. His 
was doubtless the shrewder character of the two, but I cannot 
think it the most noble. However, he had prudence upon his 
side, and his business certainly was, as far as he could, to look 
after his sister-in-law's money. Though whether it was not 
six for her and half a dozen for himseK remains an unanswered 
question to this day. Any way, he made another eflfort to turn 
her mind. 

" But, since Mr Reverdon sees the sense of it, Isobel, don't 
you think it would be better, after all, to have the settlement 
made upon you and your heirs % Your husband would still 
have the benefit of the interest for his lifetime.'* 

But her generous intentions had been fanned into an ardent 
flame by his last words regarding her intended husband, and 
she would not hear of anything short of the entire sacrifice. 

" No," she repeated, " I wish the deed drawn up exactly as 
I at first said, Fred : that I settle the whole of my money, ab- 
solutely, and without reserve, upon Reginald Hopeaway 
Reverdon, without any conditions whatever. Now, is that 
plain enough % After we are jparried he can do as he likes 
with it, but it shall be his to do with as he likes. Then, if he 
chooses to settle it upon me, it will be my husband's gift and 
not my money." 

" Very romantic, I dare say," grumbled Mr Peyton, " but a 
great deal of trouble, nevertheless ; two deeds to be made 
out instead of one. I wish you would think twice of it, 
Isobel." 

" Twice, or two hundred, would make no difference to me, 
Fred. I am quite determined, and you know when I have once 
made up my mind I do not easily change it." 

This was true enough, and so he prepared to leave the room 
without further comment. 

" You shall have the deed in a few days," he said ; " but 
I hope you won't deliver it over to Mr Reverdon before the 
marriage." 

She looked wonderfully contemptuous at his infidelity, but 
stopped him before he left her. 
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" To prove to you, Fred, that Mr Reverdon is not quite so 
grasping as you so charitably seem to imagine, he wishes me to 
tell you that after we are married he would still like me to go 
on paying for Bob until he leaves school ; of course hoping 
that you will accept it as a joint gift from us, and that you 
will believe that if we could have done more we would. In- 
deed, Reginald wanted to promise to pay for both the elder 
boys, but I was sure that was more than you would like to 
accept from us." 

Isobel said the latter words out of politeness, with more 
politeness than truth I am afraid ; for both the Peytons were 
of that grasping and unrefined nature that will take anything, 
as much as ever it can get, and feel no delicacy about the 
matter either. 

But this little proposal really did come very h propoB to Mr 
Peyton. He had no business to be ill-tempered about it, but 
he had certainly reason to dread the flight of his sister-in-law 
from his roof-tree. Sixty pounds a year deducted from the 
elder children's schooling was sixty pounds a year in the 
younger children's mouths, and without doubt would be a 
great help to him. But to accept any obligation gracefully 
from a person with whom you have been at daggers drawn for 
the last month (for it had been little less than this between 
Isobel and her brother-in-law) ^ not easy to do, and Mr Pey- 
ton was an awkward little man at the best of times. So he 
shuffled about a good deal at the news, said he was sure it was 
very kind of Mr Reverdon and Isobel to think of it, and that 
his son Robert would have reason to be very grateful to them 
for it, (he would not acknowledge the obligation as one to 
himself,) and then shuffled out of the room altogether, and left 
her standing there alone. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

HEX HAS Alf UNEXPECTED VISITOE. 

If Isobel Fane's happiness had depended upon the sjmapathy 
she met with in Torrington Square, it would certainly have 
had but a frail tenure, for her sister gave her still less than 
did Mr Peyton. Ever since the day on which she had ex- 
pressed her determination to marry Rex Reverdon, Fanny 
had behaved to her as if she had committed a crime too bad 
to mention, but of which it was fit she should be hourly 
reminded by a method of silent reproach, which was mixed 
up with everything she said or did. The only ones in Tor- 
rington Square who rejoiced with Isobel at her new prospects 
were the servants, and from them she received the heartiest 
congratulations ; and Mary, the housemaid, (with whom she 
was an especial favourite,) had been heard to declare down- 
stairs that it was " the next best thing to being married her- 
self." But, in the meanwhile, Isobel cared very little for the 
dearth of good wishes for her happiness ', she felt too sure of 
it. When, a few days after, she received the ponderous- 
looking deed, which set forth in so many sheets of parchment, 
and such incomprehensible words, the simple, loving truth, 
that slie could trust the man with her money with whom she 
was not afraid to trust herself, she could have cried with joy 
that she had it in her power to give her beloved one such a 
proof of her faith in him. And I think she was foolish 
enough to sleep with it under her pillow, regardless of her 
own comfort, that she might see it the first thing in the morn* 
ing, and try to picture to herself how he would look when 
she placed it in his dear hands. 

The summer days flew on to Isobel rapidly and happily, 
notwithstanding that all the preparations for her wedding had 
to be looked after by herself. One might have supposed that 
Fanny, foolish as she was, would have taken a little interest 
in her sister's trousseau. Women are not often such fools as 
not to know the difference between an ugly dress and a pretty 
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one ; and neither was Mrs Peyton, but she was sulky, and 
jealous of IsobeFs prospects, and continually maintained an 
air of martyrdom, which must have been anything but cheering 
to the bride-expectant. Fanny would take interest in nothing, 
had no choice when appealed to, no advice to give on the 
relative merits of glac6 or moiri antique; no idea whether 
blue or pink would suit IsobeFs complexion best. It was 
disheartening work even to ask her opinion, and her sister 
soon dropped doing so. 

But there waa one friend who took the most vivid interest 
in everjrthing that concerned the marriage of Isobel Fane, to 
whom all her little secrets were told, all her accounts of Rex's 
beauty. Rex's genius, (I am not quite sure where that existed, 
except in her own imagination,) and Rex's virtues detailed ; 
and who was never tired of listening, believing, and shopping 
with her. And this was, of course. Miss Burnett. Isobel 
had even on one occasion decoyed Rex to the old lad/s 
lodgings to be introduced to her, where he had sat for half 
an hour, looking and feeling very uncomfortable, and very 
little at his ease — ^almost ^raid that Miss Burnett might 
take him for a good young man, and commence to question 
him in the Catechism ; at the end of which time, having 
clapped his hat on his head and bolted, he had never been 
lured within a mile of the street in which she lived again. 
But that short visit was sufficient for Isobel : Miss Burnett 
had seen her god; she could judge now for herself; and 
thenceforward, as she praised his personal appearance, his 
manners, and his language, her pupil's cheeks would glow 
with the fulness of her content, and she would smother her 
old governess with kisses in return. 

And so, between shopping and talking with Miss Burnett, 
and driving and riding with Rex Reverdon, the days slipped 
one after another, and the 14th of July dawned, notwith- 
standing all Mrs Peyton's sulks and Mr Peyton's pepperiness. 

It was the day before the wedding, and the deed of settle- 
ment was still in Isobel's possession. A dozen times she 
wanted to give it to her lover : a dozen times she had hesi- 
tated from shyness. Would he be pleased, or would he be 
proud and angry. She could scarcely say. As yet she knew 
fio little of his heart. 

She Lad cautioned h^x brother-in-law not to disclose heir 
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secret to Rex — to stave off his questions with an assertion 
that the deed of settlement was drawn up, but not to tell him 
its contents. This had satisfied Eex for a while ; but, on the 
morning of the 14th, he surprised Mr Peyton by walking into 
his office, and, without further preamble,, saying that he had 
come to look over the deed himself. 

" I suppose it had better be signed this evening, Peyton ; 
so I *11 just run over it first. I conclude you have it here." 

But Mr Peyton explained that he had not got it there, for 
it was in Miss Fane's possession. 

" The rough draft ? " 

" No ; the rough draft had been destroyed." 

Which was a lie, for it was in the drawer before which he 
sat. But the fact is, Mr Peyton, with all his bullying, was a 
little afraid of his sister-in-law, and preferred soiling his own 
conscience to breaking his word to her, which was very 
generous of him, as it was sufficiently laden already, as all 
lawyers' are. 

"You had better run round to Torrington Square, Mr 
Eeverdon, and ask Miss Fane for the deed yourself. You 
ought to see it before the marriage took place." 

Mr Peyton was earnest in saying this, because he thought 
it more likely that Rex Reverdon would object to the settle- 
ment if he saw it before marriage than after ; and so far he 
proved right. But he wished it altered for his own sake, not 
for Isobel's ; he thought that more of the money was likely to 
find its way into his hands from hers than from Rex Rever- 
don*8 ; and in this, I am glad to think, he proved afterwards 
to have utterly defeated his own purpose. 

" Of course," answered Rex, " we ought both to read it 
over. There 's nothing like making sure of a thing. WeD, 
I '11 wish you good morning then, as to-day is likely to prove 
a busy one." And sauntering out of the office as he spoke, 
half an hour afterwards found him in the Torrington Square 
drawing-room, waiting to see Miss Fane. She ran down to 
him, flushed from his sudden arrival, in a light morning dress, 
which showed off her beautiful figure to great advantage. As 
she entered the room. Rex could not help remembering his 
friend Halkett's words respecting her, and his inward thought 
was, " Well, hang me, if ever I saw a woman better built." 
Her daiaty waist, above which her rounded bust so beaaii- 
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fully rose, was clasped with a band and buckle, which seemed 
as though it could have rivalled that far-famed one of the 
Empress of Austria. As she came close to him, he could not 
resist placing his two big hands around it to see if they would 
meet. " Here's a thing to call a waist," he said, as he did 
so j and her pleasure shone out of her eyes and on her cheeks 
at his remark, for his compliments to her were very few and 
far between. But when he added — 

" I Ve come to see the marriage settlement, Isobel," (he had 
learned by this time to call her by her name,) she coloured still 
more, though from a diflferent cause. She actually trembled 
at the idea of having to tell him of her generosity. 

" Oh, why 1 " she asked ; " dear Kex, there 's lots of time 
for that, surely." 

" It must be signed and sealed before the marriage takes 
place, Isobel ; and I suppose you have not forgotten that is to 
be to-morrow." 

No, I don't think she had forgotten it. 

Sundry clouds of carmine, which appeared first on either 
cheek, and then mounted up to the parting of her hair, seemed 
to uphold his supposition. 

You won't be able to understand it," she next demurred. 

" So that 's your opinion of my ability, is it ? " he said, 
laughing ; " I dare say it will be Greek to me, but I must wade 
through it all the same, so fetch it at once and let me begin." 

** Must I really % " she again asked. 

** Why, what have you done with it," he then said, sur- 
prised at her evident reluctance to produce the deed ; " I 
believe you Ve lost it, Isobel, and are afraid of discovery." 

" No, indeed I have not," she replied, " it is safe enough. 
You shall have it, Kex, since you wish it f and she left the 
room as she spoke. Whilst she was gone he walked up to the 
mantel-piece and looked at himseK in the glass, humming as 
lie did so. He felt really quite in spirits this morning. All 
his debts were settled — that was one great load off his mind. 
He had nothing left, it is true, but to-morrow he should come 
into fifteen hundred a year, and start clear. He was almost 
impatient for to-morrow ; impatient to feel himself quite safe. 
And he could hum, under the anticipation of it. Perhaps the 
dainty waist — still more, I would believe, the loving looks of 
a pure woman — ^had 8ometl:img to do with his humming. 
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Any way he was in higher spirits to-day than he could have 
conceived it possible for him to be. But then, since the hour 
he had parted with her, he had never set eyes again upon 
Pearl Ashton. He had studiously avoided all approach to the 
little house at Islington. And though it may sound very 
treasonable to love to have to write it down, we all know that 
absence haz something to do with these matters. And Eex 
Beverdon's feeling for Pearl Ashton was a passion, not a true 
love, and therefore absence had a good deal to do with it. He 
had resolutely kept away. He had shown great command 
over himself in this respect, notwithstanding all Halketf s 
sneers at him, and Halkett's laughter. Though even that 
gentleman had thought it best to let Rex have his own way 
for a while, after the scene which took place between them in 
the caf6. You see Rex was trying to do right. He may fail 
hereafter — ^who knows % My story will tell you that by and 
by ; but we have all failed in our turn, and no one can do 
more than try. Remember so much for him, if his future 
actions do not please you. The idea that he was injuring 
!Miss Fane by marrying her, with his present feelings, had 
ceased to trouble him. She loved him evidently, and 
would be very unhappy if he did not fulfil his engagement 
with her. So he argued with himself, and was at rest. A 
short rest, and to be soon broken. Let him sleep whilst he 
may. 

Isobel returned to the drawing-room still in a state of 
carmine, and placed the parchments in her lover's hands. 

" Confound these sharks ! " he said ; " who do they expect 
to wade through this % Can't you give me an epitome of it, 
Isobel 1 Have you read it \ " 

" Yes," she answered. 

'^ And I suppose it 's all right,'' he went on, as he unfolded 
the deed, " settles your money on yourself and your heirs. 
Halloa ! what 's this about me 9 " he added, as the name of 
Eeginald Hopeaway Reverdon, of the second part, stood out 
in old English characters of an inch high, and caught his 
attention. He was lounging across a sofa, and she came up 
at this juncture, and sat down near him, 

" Look here, dear,'* she said, very hurriedly, and, as if she 
were confessing a Tfault, " it 's not just what you think it — it 's 
not settled cm me; it 'a all tl^e same thing, though. I thought 
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it better I . Look here, Rex dear, it 's settled on you— 

it 's all the same thing, you know." 

Her words tumbled out one after another pell-mell, as she 
kept on repeating herself ; and her colour rose to keep pace 
with her tongue. 

Rex Reverdon's blue eyes grew perfectly round with 
astonishment. 

" What do you say % " he exclaimed. " Settled on who ? " 

" On you," she answered, timidly, and then, as if to depre- 
cate his anger, she added, " O Reginald ! won't you take it 
from me ? It *s the only thing I have to give you. I shall 
be so unhappy if you don't." 

" On me I " he repeated. *' You 've settled all your money 
on me, Isobel ! " 

" What is it ? " she rejoined. " What does it signify if it 
belongs to you or to me, Rexl It ought to be yours — 
entirely yours, since I am to be so too." 

Rex Reverdon rose from the sofa and walked to the mantel- 
piece. There she followed him, fearing he was vexed at what 
she had done. 

** You are not angry. Rex 1 " she said. 

" Angry ? '* he repeated. " Isobel, you are too good for me. 
I am not worthy to marry you." 

Yes ! if at any time Rex Reverdon felt that he was doing 
her a wrong, it was now. If he had loved her, how different 
it would have seemed, but for his want of love her hourly 
actions seemed to reproach him. For the first time he felt 
sorry that he did not. For the first time, perhaps, he felt 
almost as if he could. But not loving her, but marrying her 
for the sake — ^the convenience — of this money, which her 
generosity placed in his hands as a free gift, because she 
thought she had received his heart in exchange. 

No ! Rex Reverdon was wild, thoughtless, unprincipled — 
everything, perhaps, that was bad ; but he wasn't this; he 
wasn't what he would have been if he had taken this woman's 
gift, as she wished him to take it — as she had given it — as an 
offering of love to love. It would have been a silent acknow- 
ledgment (or so it seemed to him) that he loved her as she loved 
him. Had he done so, it would have been nothing ; not 
doing so, he felt as if the devil tempted him to swindle. When 
bQ epoke to iw again, it vfas very kindly, but with finxmcss* 
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" My dear Isobel, I cannot let this settlement stand." 

She was disappointed, and yet not disappointed. She 
would have given him everything she possessed, and had he 
taken it, would have called him nothing less than man, but to 
refuse was more than manly, it was god-like in its generosity. 
Yet still she urged him — 

" Dear Rex, it is nothing — ^whether I have the control of it 
or you. If you wanted it at any time, you would only have 
to ask for it ; it can make no difference." 

" It must neither be under your control nor mine," he said ; 
" it must not even be in your power to give to me. You have 
made this settlement in my name, Isobel ; I thank you for it. 
I don't know how to thank you as I ought. I shall never 
forget that you have done it ; but you must let me have it 
altered, and at once. Your money '* 

" Your money, you mean," she said. 

" Well, my money, then ^must be settled upon you and 

your children, so that we cannot, neither of us, touch the princi- 
pal. I am an imprudent, extravagant fellow, Isobel — I am afraid 
you do not understand yet how imprudent and extravagant — 
and I could not trust myseK with the entire control of your for- 
tune. You forget that I have thrown away my own already.'* 

" I forget everything," she murmured, " excepting that you 
are the dearest and most generous-hearted of men." 

" Don't, Isobel," he said, nervously, " please don't speak to 
me like that ; I am not worthy to be your husband, as I said 
before ; but if you will have me, you must make the best of 
your bad bargain." 

Much need to tell the enraptured woman that, as she stood 
by him, listening to his words as if they proceeded from the 
mouth of a hero. 

" I must leave you now," he said, presently, " for I must 
get Peyton to set his clerks about this at once ; but I will 
come back, Isobel, and spend the evening with you ; our last 
evening as two people, remember." 

Mr Peyton was not at all sorry, as you may suppose, to see 
Rex Reverdon re-enter his chambers with the deed in question, 
and order it to be drawn up in a different form. 

Rex did not waste many words upon the why and where- 
fore of the change, for his future brother-in-law was no 
ifavourit^ of bis, but he begged Mr Peyton to put it in hand 
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at once, and have it forwarded to him, wherever he might be, 
so soon as it was finished. Then his mind felt more at resl^ 
and he strolled homewards to give his servant some final 
orders about his packing, and joined the party in Torrington 
Square at the dinner hour. There he spent a contented even- 
ing, the last contented one he was to spend for some time. 

Sauntering homewards to his club chambers about ten 
o'clock at night, his cigar between the lips upon which Isobel 
had left her last maiden kiss, he felt a serenity which had 
been so unknown to him of late that it came almost as a 
stranger feeling. He had promised his fiancee, laughingly, 
that this night he would rest quietly in his bed, and not lay- 
in a pair of bloodshot eyes, and a pale face, wherewith to 
greet her at the altar of St George's on the following morning. 
And, as he took his way home, he fully intended to fulfil his 
promise. Indeed, so determined was he to be " good for once," 
that he had already decided that as soon as he reached his 
chambers he would despatch a line to Halkett, to tell In'rn not 
to expect him to have his final pipe and glass of grog with 
him that evening, as he had previously engaged himself to do. 
It did not take liim long to reach his club on that fine July 
night. The head-waiter was surprised to see Mr Reverdon 
walk in so early, but he thought he knew the reason. It was 
early hours for the members of the " Waterloo " to return to 
their nests, the generality of them not being particularly fond 
of their beds. The club itself was at the very height of its 
daily bustle and business. Every room was blazing with light, 
and through the open curtained windows you could hear the 
calls for the waiter, demands for favourite beverages, and the 
clatter of knives and forks, as its members despatched their 
'petiis soupers. The vestibule was crowded with fashionables, 
to all of whom Rex Reverdon was known, but he passed 
them on the present occasion, with little more than a recogni- 
tion. Some were about to detain him, others to call him 
back, but the wiser of the party restrained their attempts. 

" Leave the poor devil alone, can't you 1 '* they said, with 
looks in which the deepest compassion, mingled with a species 
of awe, was blended ; such looks as one might regard a pas- 
senger with, who was about to cross the river Styx. " You 
know he 's to be turned off to-morrow. He wants to be alone 
ffnd meditate.** 
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" I should think that would be the worst thing possible 
under the circumstances/' remarked one of the group : " if we 
let him do that, we shall find him with his throat cut to- 
morrow morning." 

And then one or two jokes were bandied about, which were 
very amusing, no doubt, and very applicable to the occasion, 
but scarcely suitable for me to write down here. But Kex 
the while was quite unaware that he was amusing his friends 
with so little trouble to himself. He had walked through the 
first vestibule and reached the second, the staircase of which 
led to his own apartments, when the head-waiter approached 
him, napkin in hand, with an air of great mystery, and a 
muffled voice — 

**If you please, sir," he said, '* there's been a youpg 
person waiting to see you for some time in your room ; I 
thought " 

" In my room ! A young person ! " exclaimed Rex. " Who 
isitr' 

"I am not aware, sir; the young woman "gave no name. 
She said she wished to see Mr Reverdon, and hearing you 
were out, requested to be shown to your private room. I 
thought it was all right, sir; the young person seemed to 
know your name so well." 

" And what the devil do you mean," exclaimed Rex, wrath- 
fully, " by showing any one who chooses to come here and ask 
for me to my room ] How do you know it mayn't be a com- 
mon thief, and all my things lying about 1 I know no more 
of who it can be than the deuce.'* 

" I am very sorry, sir,** commenced the man ; " but I 
thought — I made sure "— 

" You have no business to think, rejoined Rex, hastily, as 
he took two steps at a time in his ascent up the staircase ; 
" you '11 not act another time, if you please, without my 
orders. Who on earth can it be ? " he thought to himself, at 
the same time that he spoke to the waiter. 

Visions of unpaid housemaids, cooks wanting characters, 
appeals for future service, rushed through his mind without 
satisfjdng its curiosity, mixed up with one or two names, 
whose fair owners were acquainted with himself, if not with 
his abode, but whom he had no desire to see there. 

" Who the devil can know I am here % " were the last words 
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he said to himself, as he reached the door of his own apart- 
ments, and turned the handle. It opened with a touch, and 
he entered the room. 

Yes, the servant was right ; there was a *' young person " 
waiting for him there — ^a woman with her shawl and bonnet 
laid aside, her flaxen hair streaming about her shoulders. 

" Pearl ! " he exclaimed, " you here ! " 

He was so utterly astonished that he could say no more 
than this, and then stare at her. Even in his surprise, how- 
ever, his first thought was for her, — for he turned and locked 
the door to prevent any intruders upon their interview. 

She had risen from her chair at his address, and stood con- 
fronting him. She marked the wild stare in his eyes, the 
pallor which had overspread his face, the quivering of his lips, 
and saw that he was still hers. 

" Yes, it is I," she said. '' Why shouldn't I be here ? I 
came to take a last look at you before I lose sight of you for 
ever. My last protector goes in you, Rex. 1 am alone now 
in the world ; my father died this morning." 

" Your father ! " exclaimed he. " How 1 " 

Hitherto he had felt disposed to resent the intrusion of her 
presence ; but as she burst upon him with this news, so sudden 
and unexpected, all other feelings were merged in the idea 
that she was in trouble, and as he spoke, he quitted his posi- 
tion at the door, and drew nearer to her. 

" He had been ill for days," she answered, " with his old 
complaint — ^you know what it was, delirium tremens — and 
to-day it killed him. Of my two protectors now, one is about 
as much use to me as the other. Dead or false — ^which does 
it signify ? " 

" No — not false. Pearl ; if you mean me, I am not false." 

" Are you not to be married to-morrow ? " she said. " Were 
you not going to leave England without a farewell word? 
How much have you seen of me during the last month ? Is 
that faith?" 

" Pearl, Pearl, don't torture me," said Rex ; " you know 
the reason for my marriage — the reason for my keeping away. 
I have not deceived you. It has been a hard struggle with 
me not to see you ; but I don't think, if I had, that I could 
have gone through with this business. How did you know it 
was to he to-morrow ? " 
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" Your friend, Mr Halkett, told me, Kex. Do you think 
I could know it, and keep quiet — hear it, and sit down 
silently at home with that dead man ? Know you were to be 
gone to-morrow, and not have one parting word from you ? " 

He had sunk down in a chair by this time, and leaning 
over the table, had hidden his face in his hand. Where were 
all the good resolutions gone % Where the new serenity he 
was content to enjoy half an hour before % Where the satis- 
faction in the contemplation of his marriage with Isobel Fane % 
All vanished — fled away before the influence of tliis false 
woman, the glance of her meretricious eyes, the sound of her 
inflexible metallic voice. The sight of Elizabeth Ashton had 
brought back all his old feelings with redoubled force. He 
felt as if some one had suddenly emptied a quantity of cold 
water over him, and he felt sick and trembled. 

" Eex," she said, coming up to him, and laying her hands 
about him, " Kex, dorUt you love me % '* 

Still covering his eyes, lest the sight of her charms should 
blind him, still trying to gather up a little moral courage 
beneath the shelter of his hands. Rex Reverdon kept his face 
where it had been. 

^^ DorCt you love me?" she went on to say. "Are you 
angry with me, Rex, for coming here ? Could I let you go 
without one kiss, or word of affection, — I — ^who would lie 
down and die for you ? Rex, speak to me ! " 

Then he turned towards her, and she looked so true, her 
attitude was so despairing as she writhed about his feet — a 
second Vivien — that his courage broke down, and he held 
out his arms. When she was in them, when her heart was 
against his, her eyes upturned to meet his own, then the 
citadel was hers. He had opened the gates, and the enemy 
had marched in to claim a victory earned by stratagem. 

" Pearl," he murmured, as he passionately caressed her, 
" don't I love you, my own, my darling, my true Pearl, who 
cannot forget me through weeks of neglect and unkindness ? 
Oh, dear ! how I have longed for you ! How I have thirsted 
for a look, for a kiss, for a word, during these weary weeks ! 
but it would have been madness to have sought them since 
they must never be mine again. This is madness. Pearl — 
madness in you to come here, in me to hold you thus ; but 
it is for the last, last time. Pearl — my Pearl I" 
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He did not weep, but a burning pain rose up behind liis 
eyeballs, and seemed to scorch and blister them. He did not 
groan, but as he hid his face against hers, he suffered more 
than any groans could tell of. 

"Pearl," he murmured, "if you were not true to me, I 
could not love you as I do ; but I am the only man you care 
for, and you the only woman that I love ! O Pearl ! why 
did I not risk everything, so long as we two passed a life of 
happiness together % " 

" It might be, still," she whispered, as her soft lips touched 
his. But even as they did so, and sent a thrill of fire through 
his frame, another voice, a sweeter, better voice, and just as 
loving, sounded in his heart, a voice which said — " I forget 
everything but that you are the dearest and most generous of 
men ; " and as he heard it, or seemed to hear it, lus moment 
of weakness passed, and he turned his head away. He 
turned his lips from the touch of hers ; he untwined the arms 
which clung about him ; he rose and left her, kneeling by the 
chair. 

" No more of this ! " he exclaimed, passionately. " Pearl ! 
What right have you to tempt me with your sorceries % what 
business have you to come here, and take what is another 
woman's? 1 have avoided you, 1 have kept clear of you 
hitherto : is a man's room not his own that he is to be fol- 
lowed there and tempted by the devil, till he sins against his 
will % Go home ! I won't look at you, I won't touch you 
again, I cannot trust myself, ever with the knowledge of right, 
in my heart ! " 

The woman's face had changed with his change of manner, 
but she did not show her surprise except by the tone of her 
voice. 

"How long have you been practising these outbursts of 
virtue % " she said, sarcastically, still kneeling by the empty 
chair. "I suppose your new flame has been teaching you 
how to declaim, and how to love her at the same time ! " 

" I almost thought she had, this afternoon," he answered, 
sadly, " but if so, the sight of you has undone her work 
abready ! " 

A look of satisfaction passed over the face of Elizabeth 
Aahton, but it did not last long. 

You have a great deal to aiis^vfei lor, Pearl," he added, 
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though without anger; "you know my weakness, and you 
trade upon it. I have made a dozen resolutions since we 
parted, but one look of yours can put them all to flight. I 
believe you are the very devil himself." 

Not pleasant words for any one to hear even though they 
are merited, and spoken by a person to whom we are indif- 
ferent. Elizabeth Ashton felt them, hardened as she was, for 
her pale cheeks flushed, and she rose from her kneeling atti- 
tude and conmienced to reassume her bonnet and shawL 

"You are complimentary," was all she said, as she pre- 
pared to leave the room ; " good night, Mr Reverdon." 

But he could not let her go thus. He cared too much for 
her character. The staircase and vestibule were very public 
and crowded, and she wore no veil 

" Forgive me. Pearl ! " he said ; " but you try me too hard; 
I cannot let you go like this, not until I have settled some- 
thing definite about your future. You cannot live alone ; what 
do you intend to do % " 

" I am going on the stage," she answered ; " the manager 
of the Prince's Theatre has offered me employment. I shall 
earn enough, at all events, to keep bread in my mouth, and 
perhaps I may find a market for the wares you despise, who 
knows % " 

The woman hit him hard there, and she knew it, and 
meant to do so. He bit his lip, but restrained himself from 
noticing her last remark. 

" Not on the stage, Pearl," he urged ; " anything but that. 
I '11 make you twice the allowance that Jones will offer you, 
if you will only stay at home. You are a great deal too 
pretty to be an actress with safety. It is a dangerous posi- 
tion ; I should tremble for you, Pearl. Pray think of some- 
thing else ! *' 

"You tremble for me^^ she answered, "who have not a 
scruple in leaving me altogether. Don't talk such nonsense ; 
I must learn to take care of myself." 

What could he say, imless he forgot himself and trans- 
gressed on forbidden grounds again % Yet all his love for heiP 
went out in one last entreating cry. 

" Pearl ! take care of yourself > for my sake ! " 

" Why are you so crael to me," she said, " since you love 
me?" 
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" I am not cruel, cliild," he answered, sadly ; " it is the 
truest kindness for both of us, since we can never be more to 
one another than we are ! " 

" Eex, you will not quite desert me 1 you will sometimes 
let me see you % " 

" Desert you, no. Pearl ; if ever you want aid, send to me : 
but see you, that I cannot promise. I wish I had not seen 
you to-night. It is so hard to part with you ! " 

" Oh ! let me stay ! " she cried. 

But Eex was himself again, and his eyes met hers finnly, 
and his voice was decided. 

" You have stayed here too long already. Pearl ; you should 
never have come here. You must let me take you home at 
once." 

She made no further resistance, and he conducted her down- 
stairs, and put her into a cab. He even got in himself, and 
saw her safely to her own door at Islington, but no more en- 
dearments passed between them. When he had parted with 

her, the cabman waited for his orders. " Drive me to " , 

he said, mentioning one of the caf6s in the Strand, '^ and look 
sharp about it. I give you fifteen minutes to get there." 
And as the cab flew over the jolting stones at his bidding, I 
am afraid he forgot all about his resolution to go to bed early. 
Indeed, to tell you the truth, no bed whatever had the honour 
of his acquaintance that night. 

And Elizabeth Ashton, sitting in the little house at Isling- 
ton, with the body of her dead father in the next room to her, 
what were her thoughts, as she reviewed the circumstance of 
her visit to the Club Chambers 1 Repulsion from a lover is 
not an easy thing for the female heart to bear. If it comes from 
a man whom she loves truly, it covers her with so bitter a 
mortification, so burning a shame, that she feels as if she 
could never bear to stand in his presence again, and the mere 
remembrance of it wiU make her blush to herself. But when 
the woman does not love, it has a different effect. It had a 
different effect upon Elizabeth Ashton. The mortification was 
there, but rage took the place of shame. Bage that she had 
not more power over him ; more power to make him forget 
what was right, to make him more utterly miserable in giving 
her up; and feeling powerless, for the njoment, she hated 
him, K 
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Yet so bad was she, (for I believe Elizabeth Ashton to have 
been as utterly bad a woman as this world ever produced, for 
the worst of us have redeeming qualities,) that in spite of all 
her feelings against him, she could yet derive pleasure from 
the contemplation of a certain bank-note for twenty pounds, 
(almost the last ready money which poor Eex could boast of,) 
as she deposited it for safety in her workbox, before she 
retired to rest. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE HAPPY DAY. 

What an awful thing it is to think that we mortals have 
power, by the exercise of our own evil passions, to undo God's 
work in others ; that we can unravel by our influence the 
commencement of a web of right which might have gone on, 
being added to until it was woven into the very life which we 
aid to drag downwards — not perhaps for ever, for I believe 
the work of Heaven once begun, no earthly power can really 
destroy ; but we can hinder it ; we can force our fellow-toilers 
to commence their work afresh ; we can lay up for them years 
of remorse and difficulty, the punishment for which I surely 
believe will come back upon ourselves. For if there is one 
thing upon which the Supreme Power looks with greater 
severity than another, it must be when He sees His fallen 
creatures striving to keep one another down as they essay to 
rise. 

And yet this is what Elizabeth Ashton had done for Rex 
Reverdon. She had destroyed the incipient love he was 
beginning to feel for Isobel Fane. She had rent the pure, 
delicate fabric in pieces, and interposed instead her own woof 
of gaudy, staring colours, before which the other paled and 
faded away. She had renewed her old influence, to be ever 
ready to battle with the young influence which his promised 
wife was unwittingly commencing to hold over him, and with 
it she had renewed the feelings which accompanied it. For 
though the rawness gf \A& pain at first parting with Pearl had 
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worn off, and he had even commenced to like another, the 
wound was still very freshly closed. And now he had all the 
old ground to go over again ; he stood exactly in the same 
position with respect to Isobel Fane as he had done the day 
he proposed to her. 

I am afraid, as he prepared to meet her at St George's, 
Hanover Square, the next morning, that he could not boast 
himself entirely free from the bloodshot eyes and pale face 
which he had promised her he would not take as a wedding 
gift to the altar. But he had passed a night which was not 
calculated to produce that kind of countenance which a happy 
bridegroom should wear. All his mind seemed changed since 
the day before. As he dressed himself, and watched his hag- 
gard looks in the glass, he could scarcely believe that he was 
the same man who had stood hunmiing in the drawing-room 
in Torrington Square only the afternoon before, and felt, as 
the generous proposal of his intended wife was being urged 
upon his acceptance, as if he could almost love her. Now all 
his head and heart were filled with but one idea — ^the image 
of Pearl Ashton, and he wondered at himself to think how he 
could have let it grow dim, even for a day, in his memory. 
All his endeavours to do right, his nobility of purpose, which 
was the. true language of his heart, seemed to have melted 
away beneath the renewed influence of a bad woman's presence. 
Mr Halkett, who, in his character of " best man," (there would 
have been a sorry lot indeed in St George's that morning if 
his name had really fitted him,) called to conduct the bride- 
groom to church, told him downright that he had assisted at 
many weddings, but he had never had the pleasure of support- 
ing such a thorough " cany-me-out-and-bury-me-decently " 
looking article before. 

" Why, hang it, man," he said, " haven't you got a little 
paint to put on your cheeks, or a trifle of that innocent crimson 
lip-salve for your lips that the ladies use only just to prevent 
theirs from chapping, but which leaves them such an uncom- 
monly jolly red colour into the bargain ? You look as if you had 
sent yourself to the wash, and the laundress had soaked you 
in soda and water all night, as she did my flannel shirts, and 
taken every bit of the colour out. What have you been doing 
mth jourself 1 You don't look at all as if you had been the 
/good boy ' that you pretended yau -were going to be in your 
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note to me last night. Had any bad news, eh ? Has Miss 
Fane's fortune proved a myth, or does it revert in case of 
marriage to her uncle's fiftieth cousin by the grandmother's 
side % I am sure something dreadful has happened by your 
looks." 

But Kex was in no humour for his friend's jokes. He was 
in the humour for nothing, indeed, except to be very much 
out of himiour. He winced as Halkett mentioned Isobel's 
name and Isobel's money in that careless, offhand manner. 
He had made the subject of his marriage in conversation too 
much a matter of bargain and sale ; he had spoken too openly 
of his own indifference in the matter to know well how to 
stem the torrent of his friend's free remarks ; but he did 
observe, rather haughtily, " Please to remember, Halkett, that 
the lady you speak of will be my wife in another hour." 

And then he said no more. He did not mention the visit 
he had received from Pearl Ashton. He would have scorned 
to disclose what he considered a woman's secret to another 
man. His own feelings, too, on the subject were too deep for 
general comment ; so he was silent. But he little thought 
how Henry Halkett saw through his silence, and rightly inter- 
preted his wearied looks. He Uttle thought that the very visit 
itself had been at the instigation of his friend ; that he had 
urged Elizabeth Ashton taking the step, because, however 
much he liked her company himself, he did not like having to 
pay for it. If Rex Eeverdon deserted her, if he left off sup- 
plying her with what she wanted, she might come down upon 
him for money ; who knew % and the little Mr Henry Halkett 
possessed he preferred keeping to himself. 

** I 'U tell you what it is, Lizzie," he remarked afterwards, 
in confidence, to Miss Ashton, " you women can't see two 
inches before you. Why, the fellow was as cut up the next 
morning as if he had just been committed for ten years' trans- 
portation. What would you have more ?" 

" Well, he was pretty decided at the last that I should clear 
out of his chambers, at any rate," was her answer, half -pettishly, 
half-incredulously given. 

Halkett laughed at the idea. 

" Of course he was," he said ; " do you know so little of 
men as not to see through that, Lizzie % Why, he was afraid 
to trust himseU with you, No, you take my advicQ \ stick to 
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Rex Reverdon ; he 'U be the best friend you liave yet ; for if 
he doesn't care for you as I do, Lizzie, he 's got more of the 
ready, and as long as he gives you that, you leave the other 
part to me." And her lip had curled at his remark, showing 
how verv little she cared for the love of either of them. 

Could Rex Reverdon only have known or foreseen all this, 
he would scarcely have said, as he passed his arm through 
that of his friend on their way to the carriage — 

" Well, whatever changes this business makes in my life, 
I hope it will never make any difference to our friendship, 
Halkett ; for if that was to fail me, I think I really should 
begin to doubt if such a thing as happiness exists in this 
world." 

The church of St George's was not very crowded, either in- 
side or out, when they arrived there. Marriages, which occur 
at that celebrated place at the rate of three a day, are toe 
common for any one to care to stop to look at them, except a 
few nursery-maids, to whom brides and bridegrooms are a 
never-ceasing and ever-fresh source of curiosity, and perhaps a 
few truant school-boys, or a member of the Shoe Brigade out 
of employment. And by Isobel's especial request, the wedding 
was a very quiet one — so quiet that the member of the Shoe 
Brigade above-mentioned, after the last carriage had deposited 
the bride in the church porch, pronounced the whole affair 
" the biggest sell as he *d come acrost that season.'* Indeed, 
with the exception of the inmiediate friends on both sides, the 
ceremoiiy was strictly private. Lady Charlotte Huntley, who 
was a great stickler for the proprieties, alias " Les hienseances 
de la sodetky^ (which was a phrase for ever in her mouth,) was 
quite scandalised when she understood that Miss Fane in- 
tended walking up the aisle without the stereotyped six, eight, 
or a dozen fair creatures in white and blue, or pink and wfitc, 
which is one of the first conmiandments in the decade of ^^ Les 
hienseances de la societe.^' 

" So strange it appears to me," she had observed to her 
son on the occasion, " that Miss Fane should like to go un- 
supported to the altar. You should remonstrate with her, 
Reginald." 

" Miss Fane is quite old enough to walk alone, mother," 

had been his careless answer ; " and if she prefers to do so, to 

iaving six /simpering fools, thiiiking of nothing but their own 
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dresses, to come smirking after her, I sha'n't interfere with 
her wishes." 

And Lady Charlotte had said, that really, to speak to 
Reginald, one would think that he had never been brought up 
to know what " Les bienseances de la societe " were. 

She was still more shocked, I believe, when Isobel appeared 
on the morning in question dressed, in open defiance of every 
law of wedding etiquette, without veil or orange blossoms — 
not even in white. 

" Miss Fane looked much more," she said, " as if she was 
going to Chiswick or The Oaks than to be married. I declare 
I felt quite ashamed to see her." 

Whether she was calculated to inspire shame in a mother- 
in-law's breast I know not ; but I am quite sure that no man 
who skims these pages need have been ashamed to own her as 
his bride. Over a slip of the palest French pink, she wore a 
dress of some cloudy white material, which looked as if it had 
p. dozen skirts, and over which the white lace mantle was so 
happily arranged that you could not tell where one began and 
the other ended ; and on her head a small white bonnet, which 
might have been made of anjrthing, it was so crowded and 
confused with pale-pink roses and rosebuds, both inside and 
out. And this was the dress in which Isobel Fane chose to 
change her name, and scandalise her new relations. She had 
almost laughed at the idea of a wreath and veil. 

** A wreath for me 1 " she had said. " You must be dream- 
ing, Fanny. I won't even wear white ; it will only direct 
people's attention to the difference between my age and Mr 
Reverdon's." 

And, whatever " Lea bienseances de la societe " demand, I 
think, for my own part, that the men would not be the ones 
to find fault if their brides sometimes acted somewhat after 
the fashion of Isobel Fane, and did not make a point of meet- 
ing them at the altar like heifers decked out for sacrifice. 

What abominable humbugs fashionable weddings have de- 
generated into in this our enlightened century. Why do we 
turn the holiest sacrament we have into a mummery and a 
farce 1 Would men be less pleased, for instance, if the stereo- 
typed tears were omitted ] Is it a compliment to the man you 
love to meet him in church with red swollen eyes and nose, 
and to sob incessantly the whole time of the ceremony 1 You 
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may say that there are in many instances partings to be gone 
through, and severing of home-ties to be endured ; and they 
are painful. True ; but if the coming joy does not outweigh 
the pain, don't marry at all. I have seen the dearest friends 
and relations part in public with apparently perfect composure, 
and when the separation is to be for yeara ; as, for instance, 
on board the steamers which fortnightly bear off their burden 
of aching hearts from the wharf at Southampton. Why is 
this 1 Simply because the friends have wept themselves dry 
beforehand ; they knew that the opportunity for indulging 
their feelings was passing from them. Why cannot young 
ladies do the same ? I am afraid there is often little idea in 
a bride*s heart, as her tears pelt down her cheeks, of the coming 
parting from that very pompous-looking mamma, who is burst- 
ing (not from grief) but nearly out of her peach-coloured satin 
(the dressmaker has made it so abominably tight) by her side, 
or that puffy papa, who gives her a shove when the clergy- 
man asks who is the donor of the valuable gift before him, 
and is probably uncommonly glad he has got one of ten off 
his hands, as he does so. No, I am afraid there is more senti- 
mentality in the act, generally speaking, than anything else. 
Young ladies think it is right a bride should cry ; it looks 
modest and interesting, and as if she didn't like being married. 
But why do the bridesmaids cry ? Because they are not going 
to be married, I suppose. I always put it down as such my- 
self. Now, I do not intend to say that tears, when they rise 
spontaneously from deep emotion, are not the best and greatest 
proofs of feeling. When the holy, solemn troth is plighted, 
and a woman feels her lover's hand in hers, and as she hears 
him repeat his vow after the clergyman, knows that his heart 
echoes the words from his lips, then, I think, if the tears rise 
in her eyes, and even fall down her cheeks, that they are the 
best compliment she can pay him. 

They did come in this manner to Isobel's eyes ; and when 
she knelt by Kex Keverdon's side afterwards, and heard the 
solemn prayers offered up for a blessing on their union, her 
heart was very full, and she could scarcely say Amen, although 
she felt it. And then there was a pause, and a blessing, and 
they stood up again, and heard a few words read, and it was over. 

" Is it all done f said Eex, quite audibly, appealing to the 
clergyman ; and the clergyman intimated that it was. 
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He had gone through the whole ceremony in a dream — a 
wretched, low-spu-ited dream ; but that had not been so 
observable during its progress. Now he stood as not knowing 
what to do next. A very pretty custom has come in of late 
years — ^I allude to that of the husband kissing his new-made 
wife at the altar ; I like to see it : it seems like a public 
acknowledgment that henceforth there is to be a glory instead 
of a shame in such caresses. The present wedding-party had 
expected some such thing to happen — Isobel herself had half 
expected it. She stood, looking up at her husband, as the 
marriage was concluded, rather shyly, not knowing what he 
intended to do, her soft, womanly eyes looking still softer 
than usual from the few happy tears which she had shed. 
But Rex seemed not to understand what was expected of him, 
or to have forgotten ; he stood as he had risen, until the 
clergyman passed out of the altar-rails to the vestry, and the 
plerk intimated to him that he was to follow. He commenced 
to do so — ^by himself — ^and then he drew back, remembering 
liis bride. 

'' Oh, I beg your pardon, Isobel/' he Baid| aa he let her 
walk before him. 

She, dear tender heart, was full of excuses within herself 
for his omission. 

" He is a man," she thought ; " and men are so jealous of 
anything like a display of affection in public. I am almost 
glad that he did not do it." 

But Lady Charlotte was not disposed to let the delinquent 
off so easily. 

" Well," she said, affecting to appeal to Mr Huntley alone, 
though all the party heard her, " if Miss Fane is satisfied with 
that amount of politeness in a bridegroom, I suppose it *s all 
right ; but my opinion is, that he behaves more like a bear 
than anything else ; but, however, that 's Reginald all over ; 
he 's exactly like his father, and always was." 

This was a usual cry of hers at home whenever poor Rex 
did something outrageously bad ; but one which never met 
with much sympathy from her auditors, for Mr Huntley liked 
his step-son very much, and was used to answer — 

** Well, my dear, his father must have been an uncommonly 
fine man then, and you mu3t have got a precious bad exchange 
in me^ I think | '* 
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" That 's all you know about it," she would answer. 

And then Gabriel's voice perhaps would chime in with the 
question — 

**But why did you marry him then, mammal" which 
usually put an extinguisher on the conversation. But on this 
occasion Mr Huntley replied, rather gravely — 

** You should make some allowance, Chariotte, for the 
nervousness due to the occasion. My wife is rather hard 
upon her son, Mrs Peyton ; don't you think so % She wants 
her part of the play to be perfection." 

Lady Charlotte was just beginning to make an indifferent 
rejoinder, when the bride and bridegroom reappeared arm-in- 
arm from the vestry, and the bells of St George struck out 
their best wedding peaL Then there was a hurried getting 
into carriages, a few streets to be traversed, and they were in 
the dining-room in Torrington Square, and seated at the 
wedding breakfast. It was a dreary, unsociable meal, as it 
always is. The only thing which warmed Isobel's heart, on 
re-entering what had been her " home," was the sight of 
Gabriel Huntley, already located at the table. He had shrunk 
from appearing in the church, but his chair had been sent for 
him expressly from Wimbledon, that he might see the last 
of his brother. When Isobel went up to kiss him he ex- 
claimed—^ 

" Isobel ! I like you so much for having no fuss about 
your wedding, and for being dressed so plainly and yet so 
prettily. Doesn't she look pretty, Kexl Turn round and 
let me see you on every side. You are the nicest bride I have 
ever seen yet." 

Isobel laughed at his compliments, and said he would turn 
her head completely. 

"You are better than the prettiest," the boy said next, 
earnestly holding her ungloved hand — "I believe you are the 
best. You must be if my brother Eex loves you. Isobel, 
you. haven't forgotten what you told me the first day you came 
to Wimbledon, that you would always love him." 

" No, dear," she whispered, " how could 1 1 and on a day 
like this." 

• *' I was sur^ you hadn't," he answered ; " I am sure you 
never will cease to do so or to be happy with him, for ho is 
BO dear, Bex/* he added aloud to his brother, " come to me," 
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He had been standing by the dingy window, looking over 
the wire blind into the quiet square, but he turned at the 
sound of his young brother s voice and came to his side. 

" What is it, old Gaby 1 " he said. 

" I have been telling Isobel that I am sure she will be 
happy. I am sure of it for you, too, brother ; for I don't 
think you could have given me a dearer sister ; I shall think 
of you so much whilst you are away." 

" Thank you, dear child," said Rex ; and he stooped and 
kissed his brother's forehead. 

This was just before the breakfast party arrived. As soon 
as it was over, the Reverdons prepared to go away. Lady 
Charlotte Huntley also refused to stay longer; so that the 
dining-room in Torrington Square was soon deserted. This 
latter lady was anything but pleased with the morning's per- 
formance. She was very hard and critical upon everything 
and everybody during the rest of the day, and indulged her 
husband and son with long tirades on the lowness of their 
new connexions. For she had got tired of and accustomed to 
the idea of Miss Fane being an heiress, and directly Lady 
Charlotte grew a little weary, her ideas went down-hill with 
fearful velocity. 

" I believe those Peytons are nobody, ^^ she said. " Did you 
ever see a woman with less style about her than Mrs Peyton ? 
Two diflferent blues on her bonnet, I declare, and white satin 
shoes instead of boots. As for Miss Fane herself, she 's all 
very well, I dare say, and being an heiress one must look over 
a little ; but I never saw a marriage in my life conducted 
with so little regard to ^ Les hienseances de la societeJ It 
might have been a tradesperson's, for the want of style about 
it. Well, I don*t think I shall trouble Torrington Square 
mucL" 

And in the meanwhile Halkett had handed Mrs Eex 
Reverdon in^o the carriage which was to convey them to the 
London Bridge Station, on their way to Folkestone ; whence 
they were to embark the following day en route to Paris. As 
her husband placed himself by her side he put his hand out 
of the window to grasp that of his friend. 

** Good-bye, Halkett," he said, ** I dare say we shall be 
home before we anticipate now, for a month of Paris is always 
enough for me. Take care of yourself, old idVor^ , %xA ^^x^ ^ 
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firmer pressure of the hand which held his told Halkett what 
was meant) take care of all my friends till I come back. 
Drive on ! " 

In the church and at the hurried breakfast Rex Reverdon's 
want of spirits had not been so much noticed ; but as soon as 
he found himself alone with Isobel, they sunk to such a low 
ebb, that a wife would have been blind indeed who did not 
see it. She ignored the fact at first, and talked cheerfully to 
her husband, hoping to draw him out of what she considered 
a transitory fit of the " blues." But her efforts were unavail- 
ing ; more than that, she saw they only made matters worse, 
and therefore she wisely refrained from exerting them. When 
they reached the station, and were seated in the train, he 
loaded her with books and newspapers to beguile her journey ; 
but as they had a carriage to themselves, a few fond words 
or looks from him, she thought, would have beguiled it far 
better, and made the hours fly. Only once she ventured to 
allude to his evident depression. 

** Are you not well, dear Eex ? have you a headache % " 

" Eh ! what % " he said, rousing himself from a chain of 
painful thought. 

She repeated the question. 

** Oh, yes, thanks ; I 'm quite well," he answered. " Give 
me one of your papers, Isobel, and I '11 try and amuse myself." 

And then he read until they had almost arrived at Folke- 
stone. 

Once there, the bustle of seeing after luggage and reach- 
ing the hotel where apartments had been secured for them, 
occupied a good deal of time and attention. Isobel was fain 
to believe that that was what detained her husband for so 
long after she had laid aside her bonnet and shawl, and seated 
herself in the handsome sitting-room which had been reserved 
for their use. 

When he did make his appearance, it was dinner-time ; and 
of course at that meal, and before the servants, nothing but 
commonplaces could pass between them. But even that came 
to an end at last, and the wine and dessert were left on the 
table, and cofifee was served, and then they were alone. 

" Good heavens ! " exclaimed Rex, looking at his watch, 
do you know what time it is, Isobel ? it 's past ten ; our train 
must have been very late." 
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" I don't think we sat down to dinner till past eight, dear 
Bex," she said^ as she rose from her seat and came near to 
him. 

Ostensibly to look at the watch he held in his hand — in 
reality to see one loving look upturned to meet hers — to hear 
one word of aflfection. O Rex, are they so scarce that you 
cannot spare a few to your one- day-old wife % Not scarce, 
but scared, frightened and driven away into a wilderness of 
regret for an unworthy object, from which her sweet voice 
and sweeter love shall lure them back again before her holy 
work is accomplished. 

But it was not to be to-night. 

As she came up to him, and rather leaned upon his 
shoulder, he rose as if her touch was almost unpleasant to him, 
and rung the bell. 

** You must be very tired, Isobel," he said, " after such a 
journey, and you have another before you to-morrow ; you 
had better go to bed." And then, as the bell was answered, 
he asked if the lady's bedroom was ready for her reception, 
and if not, ordered it to be made so. 

" I should so much rather sit up with you a little longer, 
Rex," said Isobel, as the man left the room again. 

" You had better not," he answered, shortly. " You have 
gone through a great deal of fatigue to-day." And then she 
took up a lighted taper to do as he wished. He walked with 
her along the passages and up the wide staircase, and left her 
at her own door with the same serious face. " I suppose 
there are bells," he said, peeping into the room. " You must 
ring if everything is not as it should be, IsobeL Won't you 
have the chambermaid to help you % " (for she was travelling 
without a servant.) 

** No, thank you," replied poor Isobel, trying hard not to 
let her voice falter. ** I don't want any aid. Rex." 

When he .had left her she sat down in a large arm-chair 
by the fireplace, and tried to guess what was the reason of 
her husband's depression of spirits. 

" He seemed so happy yesterday," she thought, " happier 
than I have ever seen him. I wonder if he regrets having re- 
fused my offer then. Oh ! it is not too late," she said to her- 
self ; ** the deed can be altered a second time. I will tell him 
so when I see him." 
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She proceeded to undress, and to robe her slight figure in 
a dressing-gown of pale blue, thinking as she did so. Of a 
sudden a thought struck her : what if it should be regret, too 
late, for his marriage, that had made Kex so gloomy and re- 
served, and her so unhappy 1 for his manner had caused 
her great uneasiness throughout the day. 

Her face grew quite pale under the pressure of the horrid 
thought, and her knees trembled. " Oh, no ! " she said, 
" the idea is too dreadful to be entertained. Why should he 
wrong himself so ? Did I not ofifer to release him, and he 
would not hear of it ] Oh ! God forgive me for such a 
thought." 

And as she spoke she threw herself on her knees before 
the arm-chair she had been sitting in, and poured out all her 
heart in prayer. 

Kex, walking back to the sitting-room by himself, did not 
feel satisfied with his own conduct. He was aware that he 
had been out of humour all day, and absent and pre-occupied. 
He had intended going in for billiards for an hour or so, but 
somehow he didn't like the idea of letting Isobel stay alone in 
her room, of absenting himself for so long, without saying a 
word to her first. With this intention, after a little while, 
he retraced his steps. 

" She will not be undressed yet," he thought. **I will 
tell her that I shall not be gone long, and then she will 
know the reason of my absence." 

When he reached the door he knocked, not a particularly 
gentle knock, but it remained unanswered. Eex was always 
rough and ready ; so he opened the door without further cere- 
mony, and shoved his chestnut head into the room. 

She was not occupied unpacking, as he expected to find 
her ; she had not even fallen asleep from fatigue in the 
arm-chair, as he had imagined likely ; but she was on her 
knees, her head bent down upon her clasped hands, her long, 
dark hair, crimped from the plaits in which she wore it, 
streaming over her shoulders to the skirts of her dressing- 
gown, praying. 

It was an unusual sight for him. Eex almost held his 

breath as he gazed at her, praying in all her holy, uncorrupted 

iromanliood — praying with all the fervour of her loving, 

trustful heart — ^praying for him. "H.^ idt. it, he knew it, with- 
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out being told ; he needed not to hear the fervent words, to see 
the tearful eyes, to note the throbbing of her overladen heart ; 
without all this, he knew intuitively that Isobel's prayer was 
for him, who had made her marriage day a long day of doubts 
and uneasy fears. At first he was about to go forward and 
wait till she arose ; but suddenly something struck him — a 
great sense of her purity, her worth, her love of Gk)d, and 
then of his own life so full of stains, his worthlessness, his 
irreligion. A wide guH yawned between them ; her prayer 
seemed to divide and separate them as they had never been 
divided and separated before ; and with a more conscious 
sense of pain at his own faults and folHes than he had ever 
perceived in his life, Eex Reverdon shut the bedroom door 
with a hasty slam, and walked rapidly away down the stair- 
case to the bar of the hotel. She had heard his entrance, 
she had even heard his previous tap ; but much as she longed 
to answer him, she had not thought it right to disturb her 
devotions. Even through them she knew that he had stood 
and looked at her, and yet strove against the impulse to rise 
and speak to him ; but when the door was slapimed, and his 
hasty footsteps were heard in retreat, she could pray no 
longer. She could only think of him, and she was afraid 
he was angry. The night was oppressively hot, and she had 
previously opened the bedroom window which looked upon 
the courtyard of the hotel. As she stood, her hand upon 
her heart, almost expecting him to return and re-open that 
slammed door, she heard his voice in the courtyard beneath. 

" Here, landlord," it said, " where 's your billiard table % 
Any good players about here % " 

Of course the landlord affirmed that Folkestone was peopled 
with good strokes, and the room was lighted, and the markers 
at hand, and would the gentleman walk that way. Which 
the gentleman, after another short colloquy, apparently did, 
ordering brandy-and-water to be sent after him in unlimited 
quantities. 

She stood behind her white blind listening to every word 
they uttered, her heart full of an undefined fear — of a horrible, 
sickly dread, which would creep upwards, do what she would 
to keep it down. And then when the sound' of her husband*s 
voice and step had died away amidst the sea of sounds with 
which the busy place rang, she sat herself down a^aiu iu. tiha 
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arm-chair, her clasped hands supporting her chin, whilst she 
pondered upon the day that was past. And there she sat, 
sometimes dozing off in an uneasy slumber, and then waking 
with a nervous start to find she was alone, until the night was 
far spent, and the gray streaks of light which shot across the 
horizon proclaimed that dawn waa near. 



CHAPTEK XVII. 

BEHIND THE SCENES. 

Lucy Halkett had not been looking well of late. She was 
pale and listless, and not half so high-spirited as usual, and if 
it had not been that her appetite was still good, (for what girl 
of sixteen could live without an appetite X) her grandmother 
and nurse would have been seriously alarmed about the 
change. As it was, the two fond old women had many a con- 
jecture together, after Lucy was in bed and asleep, as to the 
reason that their darling's looks and conversation were less 
lively than they had been. The old nurse was a privileged 
talker on anything that concerned Lucy, for she had had the 
charge of her ever since she was a baby, and brought her up 
by hand ; and so Mrs Halkett naturally turned to consult her 
first in any matter of difficulty respecting the girl. On the 
subject in question, nurse had a great deal to say — 

" I 'm sure, ma'am," she observed, " I Ve seen the change in 
the dear lamb as clear as clear can be, and many 's the night 
I Ve lay awake and thought over the meaning of it, till my 
head 's been quite muddled with thinking. It 's my belief 
she's kept too close to her books." 

"I think it must be the heat, nurse," rejoined old Mrs 
Halkett ; " she 's growing so fast, too, and girls are so apt to 
lose their health when that is the case. Don't you think it 
must be the heat, nurse % " 

" No, I don't, ma'am, not if you ask me the question ; I 

don^t believe it is the heat, nor yet her growth, though she is 

uncommon tall for her age," and \i\ift old 'woman said the last 
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words with as much pride as if she had built Lucy up herself, 
inch by inch. 

" "Wliat do you think it is then, nurse 1 " inquired her 
mistress next. 

" Well, ma'am, I may have my ideas and I may not ; it 's 
neither here nor there, but I do think as it would do the dear 
child good to go about a little more, and see the world. Lor*, 
ma'am, this is no house for a girl like that, no one but you 
and I to speak to all day. Bless my heart, how spirity the 
dear lamb used to be, and now you may listen all day and 
you'll never hear her whistle, and as for the balustrades — ^there, 
I don't believe that child 's been down the balustrades for the 
last fortnight. I 'd give anything to see her take a good ride 
down 'em now." 

And poor old nurse grew quite pathetic as she mentioned 
Lucy's abandonment of her favourite exercise, and screwed 
the comer of her starched apron into her eye, which must have 
been a very painful proceeding. 

** She has Master Henry sometimes to speak to, nurse." 

The nurse became indicant. 

" Lor' I Master 'Enry, he don't do her a bit of good, I 
can tell you. It's my belief she wants a few holida3rs. 
Why don't you let me take her up to London, ma'am, and 
show her the British Museum, and Madame Twosword's, or 
some of them lively sights. They 'd brighten up the child, 
sure enough." 

But Mrs Halkett, with aU her faith in nurse's love for her 
young charge, drawing a mental picture of Lucy, being 
dragged over crossings, and in and out of omnibuses, by the 
old woman, who always became as frightened as a child her- 
self directly she set her foot in London, did not think that it 
was a prospect calculated to minister to the girl's diseased 
mind. 

'' It cannot be that she is kept too close to her studies, 
nurse," she said, without noticing the old woman's proposal, 
'^ because she has done nothing for the last month, being 
holidays, and so I really think it must be her bodily health. 
I shall have Dr Bustle in to see her to-morrow, and ask him 
to give her a tonic, or something strengthening, and I will get 
Mr Henry to take her out for a holiday now and then, and I 
dare say she will be better soon." 
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" Lor*, ma'am, don't you go for to do that," exclaimed the 
nurse, her fears aroused by the latter idea ; ** Miss Lucy will 
be ever so much better in the country than rantering about 
London, and tiring herself to death." 

" Why, nurse, I thought you wanted to take her there 
yourself, just now," said Mrs Halkett, in surprise. 

" Ah ! well — ^yes," answered the old woman ; " it 's diflferent 
you see, ma*am, my taking her. I shouldn^t hurry the child, 
not let her get fumed and fussed, as a gentleman 's likely to. 
However, ma'am, you know best." 

Mrs Halkett did think she knew best in this instance, and 
said so. 

" Mr Henry is her cousin, you must remember, nurse, and 
it is not as if he was a young boy of her own age, he is so 
much older than she is." 

" I know that," said the nurse ; and then added to herseK, 
" Yes, older, so he is, and so 's another gentleman as isn't fit 
to be mentioned, but I've never heard as he was any the 
better for it." She had her own suspicions as to the reason 
of the change in Lucy, and very correct suspicions they were, 
only she dared not communicate them to her mistress. The 
consequence of which was, that Mrs Halkett took the first 
opportunity of Consulting her grandson on the subject. Mr 
Henry Halkett had been a great many times down at Ealing 
during the past month. He had appeared to grow suddenly 
very much attached to his grandmother, and very solicitous 
about her health — so solicitous, indeed, that it seemed impos- 
sible he could exist without making a couple oTf journeys a 
week down to Ealing to make his tender inquiries after it. 
And he never came without taking his young cousin out for 
long rambles in the surrounding country — rambles from which 
she returned flushed and glowing, but which invariably left 
her still more languid and indisposed for exertion than before. 

I think it was the very day after her conversation with the 
nurse, that Mrs Halkett told her grandson, on his appearance, 
that she wished to speak to him for a few minutes alone. Mr 
Halkett felt at first rather alarmed, and thought he was 
about to be questioned about something or other that Lucy 
liad let out, but hk fears were soon set at rest, although the 
words with which his grandmother (commenced sounded omin- 
ously. 
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"My dear Henry, 1 want to speak to you about Lucy, 
the dear child has not been looking well lately. Have you 
observed it % " 

No ! well — ^Mr Halkett could not say he had observed it. 
He had always considered Lucy an uncommonly fine girl of 
her age. 

" Ah ! you mean she is tall, my dear ; but height is not 
strength, remember. She has looked very pale lately, and 
has lost her spirits. / think it is the heat, but nurse's opinion 
is, that the child is too much cooped up here with us two old 
women, and that she wants a little amusement ; but how am 
I to take her about, Henry 1 '* 

" Oh I I '11 take her about, if you like, grandmother, and 
show her a little life." 

" Now that 's a good kind boy," said the old lady, laying 
her hand on her grandson's knee ; " it 's just what I wanted 
to ask you, Henry, but didn't like to do. I really call it very 
good of you to offer to encumber yourself with a child like 
fiiat, for I know it is not a task young men often like." 

" Oh ! Lucy and I are capital friends, you know, grand- 
mother, and I dare say it is rather dull sometimes for the poor 
chick down here. I '11 take her up to town for a day, if you 
like, and run over to Wimbledon and introduce her to the 
Huntleys. They '11 be nice people for Lucy to know, for she 
sees scarcely any gentle-people down at Ealing." 

" I should like her to know Lady Charlotte's family very 
much," answered his grandmother. 

She knew them herself, although, from her age and infir- 
mities, she never visited anywhere now. I mentioned before 
that Henry Halkett was known to the Littleton family, and 
approved of by them. And what her aristocratic progenitors 
approved of. Lady Charlotte always patronised ; consequently 
Mr Halkett was as intimate at " The Oaks" as any one ever 
became. 

" I '11 take Lucy there with pleasure," he said, " and then 
I '11 show the child some exhibitions afterwards. You mustn't 
mind my bringing her back by a late train, grandmother ; the 
best things are always in the evening." 

**But you mustn't take her to a play, Henry," said his 
grandmother, hastily. 

She was a dear good old souL who had never been to a play 
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in her life, and considered them perfect sinks of iniquity, pitch 
which you could not touch without being defiled. If Lucy 
went to a play, Lucy could never appear the same innocent 
creature to her grandmother again that she did now. The 
girl knew this well ; she was used to hear long tirades against 
the stage and every one on it from Mrs Halkett, which had 
been the means of raising an insatiable curiosity in her breast 
to witness a dramatic performance. She entered the room at 
this juncture, and was about to retreat again, but her grand- 
mother called her back. ** Lucy dear, what do you think 
cousin Henry says ? that he will be kind enough to take you 
out for a holiday some day, and show you some of the won- 
ders of London. How shall you enjoy that 1 " 

The colour came rushing into the girFs face at the news, 
and then retreated suddenly, making her look almost blue- 
white by the contrast. 

" There, that *s how she goes off,*' exclaimed Mrs Halkett, 
anxiously ; " I sometimes quite think she is going to faint. 
You '11 be sure and not tire her, Henry, for she 's anything but 
strong, and don't let her walk more than is necessary, will 
you ? " 

" She shan't walk at all," answered Halkett, as the girl sat 
down by her grandmother and leant her head against the old 
lady's shoulder ; " I '11 take the greatest care of her." 

" And you promise me about the play, Henry T* said Mrs 
Halkett. 

" Oh ! yes, of course," he replied. 

" What 's that 1 " asked Lucy, raising her head a little. 

" Henry is going to take you to some place of amusement, 
dear child, but I have made him promise it shall not be a 
theatre. You know the horror I have of anything dramatic." 

** Is it to be * never,' grandmamma 1 " said the gii-l ; " must 
I never see a play 1 " 

" Not with my consent, Lucy, and you wouldn't enjoy it 
without, dear." 

" Oh, no ! " she answered, and laid her head down again. 

*' When is it to be ? " demanded Halkett. 

"Whenever you are at leisure, my dear," answered his 
grandmother. "I suppose your time is very much taken 
up?" 

" Well, it is rather," he answered ; " but let me see — to- 
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day *8 Wednesday, will Friday do ? I will keep Friday open 
for Lucy, and sight-seeing, if that will suit all parties." 

** Lucy has not many engagements," said Mrs Halkett, 
smiling, " and I think I can guess whether it will suit her or 
no. Eh, Lucy % " 

*< Thank you, Henry." 

The girl said no more, and then the arrangements were 
made for meeting, going, and coming home again, and it was 
decided that her cousin should fetch her early in the morning, 
and bring her back by the 10.10 train at night. Because the 
Polytechnic, or Madame Tussaud's, or the entertainments at 
the Egyptian Hall, never looked so well by the afternoon light 
as they did in the evenings. And so Mrs Halkett, after a 
little demur, consented that her darling should remain away 
until the 10.10 train. 

Lucy, in her delight, was not long in communicating the 
news of her projected holiday to her nurse, but that old per- 
sonage did not appear so pleased as she usually was at any- 
thing which pleased her nursling. 

" Missus is a fool, and that *s what she is," she muttered to 
herself, when the girl had left her again ; " she might as well 
shove that dear lamb into a lion's mouth at once." And her 
behaviour for the whole of the day towards Mr Halkett was, 
to say the least of it, curt. Once she encountered him in 
the passage alone^ and put herself on the defensive im- 
mediately. 

" I hear, Mr Henry," she said, " as you *re to be trusted 
with my child on Friday, for to gallavant her about the streets 
of London all day. Now, I '11 tell you what, don't you go a 
tiring of her, or first will be last, for such trips. And don't 
you go a putting any nonsense in her head, for the talk of 
gentlemen isn't always such as does good to a girl of six- 
teen." 

" Who said I was % " he rejoined ; " I think you 're calling 
out before you 're hurt, nurse." 

" Ah I well," answered the woman, " there are some hurts 
as no calling out afterwards will cure ; however, you mind 
what I say. I know my child's constitution, and I think 
missus must be mad, to let her go a trapesing about the 
streets in that fashion, that 's all ; " and she began to mount 
the staircase, muttering to herself as she went. 
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" Old idiot ! " said Henry Halkett to himself, as she dis- 
appeared. But he didn't like the woman's remark any the 
more that he professed to despise it. He knew that she saw 
through him. 

On the day appointed, however, Lucy met him, as had 
been agreed upon, at the station, looking so innocent and 
pretty in her simple white tulle bonnet, with a few blue for- 
get-me-nots set in the cap around her childish face, that if he 
was really the lion that nurse took him for, she was certainly 
too much of a lamb to be trusted to his tender mercies. Her 
delight throughout the whole excursion would have been very 
refreshing for any one to see, let alone a time-worn, world- 
hardened man like the one beside her. The day was all be- 
fore them, and Lucy assured him that she had an imlimited 
stock of strength; so he took her first to the Polytechnic, 
where she took as much interest in the diving-bell, and gal- 
vanic shocks, the whispering gallery, and dissolving views, as 
a child of ten years would have done, and more, because she 
was intelligent enough to understand them. Dissolving views 
and diving-bells were not exactly to Henry Halkett's taste, 
but sitting in the darkened room, with Lucy's hand fast 
clinging to his own, and feeling it tremble as he whispered in 
her ear, was not unpleasant, and therefore he endured the first 
for the sake of the last. After they had done the Polytechnic, 
he took her to Verey's to dinner. Oh ! the delight of Lucy, 
at their having a little table all to themselves, in that charm- 
ing back room, and she to be allowed to order the dinner her- 
self, and choose whatever there was on the " carte," and then 
to have it served so quickly and cosily, and to finish up with 
champagne, (which Henry would call for,) and having her 
pockets stuffed with all kinds of French bon-bons. She would 
have liked to stay in that prince of pastry-cooks' shops aU the 
afternoon; she was quite sorry when her cousin said they 
must think of moving on. 

** I promised that old dragon, nurse, not to tire you, Lucy," 
he said ; " and so if you wait here for five minutes, I will 
order a carriage, and we will drive down to Wimbledon and 
see Lady Charlotte Huntley." 

As she sat upoJi the velvet-cushioned seat, awaiting his re- 
turn, how her thoughts, poor child ! dwelt upon Mm : his 
kindness, his generosity ; what did they proceed from; if not 
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from . She scarcely liked to say the word, yet, it seemed 

so daring — ^but she felt it ; and she believed what she felt. 

He was really gone not much longer than the five minutes 
he had promised, and then they passed out, and left the smell 
of soups, and entries, and oyster-patties behind them, and 
were rolling through Knightsbridge on their way to the open 
country. Oh ! that seductive drive ! that easy barouche ! 
with its soft cushions and deep seats, in which, when she lay 
back, Lucy was almost hid ! those quiet bits of country road 
and open heath, where Cousin Harry made the best of his 
time for stealing kisses ! that brilliant August sun, which 
forced them at last to have part of the hood put up, and left 
them as private as if they were alone at home ! And during 
that drive she asked him, in the fulness of her girlish hearty if 
he really, really, really loved her? And he had answered 
" Yes ! " a dozen times, and sealed his " Yes 1 " with fresh 
embraces. 

A dangerous drive for poor little Lucy — a fatal drive, which 
she remembered often, afterwards, with tears. 

Lady Charlotte Huntley was at home, and received the 
young cousin of Mr Halkett with her usual stiffness, though 
she intended to be kind. But Lucy found her way into the 
garden, and, being introduced to Gabriel, made great friends 
with him, and enjoyed her visit. The sight of the afficted 
boy, so much her own age, made a great impression on her, 
and she alluded to it, as they drove back to London, with 
much feeling. 

" How dreadful it must be for poor Gabriel to lie there 
day after day, Harry ! " she said. " I felt as if I was quite 
wicked to be so straight and tall beside him, and to feel so 
strong. Will he never get well again 1 " 

" Never, I am afraid," answered her cousin ; " he has been 
so for years. But come, Lucy, I can't have you brooding over 
Mr Gabriel Huntley's misfortunes to-day of all days. If yotj 
don't look more cheerful I shall be jealous. I don't want you 
to be crooked and deformed, you know, and have a hump on 
your back. I like you better as you are." 

She slid her hand into his for a reply, and that was 
all. 

" I am going to take you to my chambers to tea," Henry 
Halkett said, presently. " I told my charwoman, Mrs Joussi 
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that I was going to bring a lady home to tea this evening, 
and you should have seen how she stared. We shall have all 
the best china out for the occasion — a cup without a saucer 
and two cracked mugs — you see if we don't." 

She laughed heartily at this, and told him she was quite 
anxious to see his establishment. I think she really believed 
what he had said ; and was quite surprised when, after as- 
cending a rather tall flight of stairs, and passing several 
doors, numbered and named, with knockers and bells to 
them, he ushered her into his own apartments, and she found 
herself in a most comfortably and prettily furnished room, 
hung with pictures and strewn with ornaments, and only 
wanting to be purified from its smell of tobacco smoke, and 
cleared of a few French novels, pipes, and cigar-cases, to 
render it fit for any lady's use. 

As soon as the woman who attended on him understood 
that the young lady had arrived, she bustled up from some 
underground offices, and took Lucy into the bedroom to take 
oflf her bonnet and shawL 

" *Tain*t so tidy, mayhap, as it ought to be," she said, as 
she moved about, altering the position of a pomatum pot 
there, and shoving some article of clothing out of sight; "but 
gentlemen is that careless of throwing about their things. 
I 'm sure it would take the hands of two women to tidy up 
after them. I hope you '11 find all comfortable, miss, though it 
isn't a place like for ladies to come to. There 's clean towels 
on the 'orse though ; and Mr Halkett, he tells me this morn- 
ing to put a new piece of his scented soap out in the soap- 
dish, if so be you want to wash your hands." 

So, rattling on, the Abigail of the Temple chambers helped 
Lucy off with her things, and gave her what was necessary to 
arrange her crushed haLr afresh. And then the tea was ready, 
and she must go in to it. 

** You must make tea for me this evening, Lucy," said Hal- 
kett, as she entered the sitting-room ; ** and then I shall fancy 
I have a little wife sitting opposite to me, and making me 
comfortable. When is the happy day to be, Lucy ] When 
are we to be married % I can't live here much longer alone, 
you know. I shall never feel happy again — making tea for 
myae\i; this tastes so much sweeter than usual." 
So he went on, joking with her •, whilst she, foolish child, 
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drank in every word he uttered as gospel, and laid it by to 
dream upon. 

"Now what are we to see to-night ?" said Halkett, as tea 
was ended ; ** which is it to be, Lucy 1 the Adelphi, Lyceum, 
or Haymarket ? " 

" Oh, Hal I those are theatres, ain't they 1 " she exclaimed. 

" Well, yes, they are ; something of the sort, at least ; but 
we must go to one of them." 

" Oh, no," she said, " we mustn't ; you promised grand- 
mamma, Harry, and I — I almost promised as well. She 
would be so very angry." 

" No, I don't think she would," he answered. ** She said I 
might take you to some evening entertainment; and there 
are none worth seeing except the theatres." 

" The Polytechnic, you said." 

"Yes, but we saw the Polytechnic this morning, so we 
can't go and see that again. It 's all grandmamma's nonsense, 
Lucy, about theatrea There 's no more harm in them than 
in any other show. She 's never been to them herself, and 
BO she 's no judge." 

" But she has so often asked me not. Oh, no, Harry I I 
can't go ; she will be so angry with me when I tell her." 

" Don't tell her, my dear." 

" It would be so wrong," sighed Lucy. 

" Not at all ; you needn't tell a falsehood about it. If 
granny or nurse asks where you 've been, say to some show ; 
and if they ask where, say you don't know. I won't tell you 
the name of the theatre, and so that will be perfect truth." 

" It seems so like a story," urged Lucy, again. 

" Well, look here, Lucy," said Halkett, presently, " if 
you 're really determined not to go, I think I must take you 
home earlier, because I 'm sorry, but I 've got an engagement 
at one of the theatres to-night, (only a little business with a 
gentleman there.) I forgot it when I fixed Friday for our 
holiday, but I can't put it off. Shall I take you to Ealing by 
the 8 train instead 1 " 

Poor little Lucy ! it was very hard upon her. This glorious 
holiday, the evening part of which she had anticipated above 
all the rest, to be brought to a close so suddenly. And she 
had brought a blue ribbon with her to tie up her hair with, 
and a pair of white gloves, in case she was taken to any enter- 
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tainments at which she must take off her bonnet The tears 
came into her eyes, and she looked very downcast. 

" If you think best, Harry," she said. 

" But I don't think best, Butterfly ; I think it would be 
the worst thing possible for me. I should be miserably dis- 
appointed myself. I want you to stay with me, darling, and 
enjoy yourself. Look here, Lucy, it isn't exactly a theatre 
after all; it's more a place of entertainment. Can't you 
trust me, and say nothing about it ? " 

" But I always tell Gran everything." 

** Then you love Gran better than me, I suppose." 

** Oh, no, Harry, you know I don't." 

She laid her little trusting hand upon his as she spoke, and 
looked in his face with her innocent eyes. How could he 
have the heart to lead her wrong ? 

" Come," he said, ** you '11 just be naughty for to-night for 
the sake of your old Hal, won't you, Lucy 1 and it shall be 
the last time. But really I must keep my appointment, and 
if you oblige me to take you home, you'll make me very 
savage. You needn't look at the stage if you don't like, only 
come and sit in the box till I have spoken with my friend." 

But when she had allowed herself to be persuaded to go to 
the theatre with him, what girl of sixteen, never having seen a 
play before, could be expected not to direct her attention to 
the stage, and what was going on ? He didn't expect it. He 
knew when he said so that she would never take his advice. 
When he had put her into the cab, he gave the directions to drive 
to the Prince's Theatre to the cabman in so low a tone that 
she did not hear it. So far he kept his promise to her. He 
dwelt largely on this ignorance of hers as an argument that 
she would not be deceiving hey grandmother in saying that 
she didn't know the nature of the show she had been taken to. 
But Lucy had been too well brought up to be satisfied with 
such arguments. She only shook her head, and felt miserable. 
She was miserable, poor little girl, from the time she entered 
the theatre, and twice as much so when she came out. The box 
they occupied was on the stage, and commanded an occasional 
view of what went on behind the scenes. Lucy was at first 
almost as much amused to watch this as the play. It was 
wonderful to her, and very new, to see how ready the scene* 
Bbiftera were to change the scenes ; how quickly woods were 
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turned into drawing-rooms, and brightest sunshine into 
darkest night. The first piece played, which was half finished 
when they arrived, was a long and rather dull melodrama ; 
but then came a ballet divertissement, which was succeeded 
by a farce. Very soon after the latter commenced, Lucy 
observed that her cousin seemed restless. The piece had 
opened with the appearance of a very pretty young lady, who 
was dressed as a servant-maid, and had a great deal to say all 
by herself. Lucy thought she was very pretty indeed, with 
her beautiful pink cheeks and her hair in golden curls round 
her head : but she thought that the young lady didn't seem at 
all shy, and she wondered that she liked to wear such very 
short petticoats, and wanted to know why she was always 
obliged to look into the stage boxes every time she said any- 
thing, and why her eyes rolled all over the theatre so much, 
instead of looking at what she was talking about. She 
wondered at all this to herself, because she didn't like to ask 
her cousin, he appeared so fidgety, and as if he was afraid she 
was going to question him. Presently some funny men came 
on the stage with plaid trousers and coats and very big neck- 
ties, and then the young lady walked off again. Then Henry 
Halkett said to Lucy — 

" Butterfly, it 's nearly half-past nine, so I 'U go and get my 
little business over, and then we must be gone. It wouldn't 
do to miss the train." 

And Lucy had said, " Oh, dear, no ; pray don't let us, 
Hal," and quite trembled at the bare idea. Henry Halkett, 
sauntering through the passages, and thence, behind the scenes, 
ran against the very young lady in short petticoats who had 
astonished poor Lucy. 

" Halloa, Lizzie ! " he said, ** I was coming after you." 
" I thought so," she answered. ** I saw you in the box. 
Who 's the child 1 " 

** Only a little cousin. You *re getting on first-rate, Lizzie." 
She had been on the boards about a month, taking very 
inferior parts, but paying weU because of her face and figure,' 
which looked far better than usual, with the advantages of 
paint and powder. But she was changed in manner^ and 
greatly for the worse. What before had been a look of 
cunning slyness in her, had deteriorated to a horrid leer, and 
her boldness had become almost insolencQ to tliQ^j^ «x<^\aA\i&\^ 
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in accordance (as she imagined) with the etiquette of the stage. 
In effect, the boards, short a time as she had graced them, Imd 
certainly not improved Miss Elizabeth Ashton. She acknow- 
ledged Halkett's last compliment with a coarse, ** I should 
think I was," and then he said — 

" Have you heard from our friend abroad, yet, Liz % '* 

'' What, R. R. ? " she inquired. 

" The same. You wrote to him, didn't you 1 " 

" Yes, twice. No, I Ve never heard a word ; he's either a 
fool, or he 's mad. I don't think I shall have anything more 
to say to him. Holloa, child ! " she said, turning round to a 
man who nodded to her in passing ; " how wags the world 
with you ] " 

"But look here, Lizzie,*' remonstrated Halkett, "you 
mustn't be so foolish as to quarrel with your bread and butter. 
R. R. will be back by and by, and you mustn't let the 
acquaintance drop. It 's easy to resist answering a letter, but 
the bodily presence is quite another thing." 

" I know that," she said, carelessly. " I shan't let him 
drop as long as he 's any good to me, you may trust me for that. 
Now I must go to the side ; it 's my turn on in a minute." 

He walked with her to the side scenes, never thinking that 
they were visible, as they stood there, to the occupant of the 
box he had quitted 

" I cannot stay either," he said, " because I have to take 
that child back to Ealing; but I shall be back soon after 
you 're out. Where are you bound to to-night % " 

She mentioned some place of amusement to which she was 
going, and he promised to meet her there. 

" Be quiet," she said, sharply, as he commenced to speak 
again, and she leant her face forward to listen for her cue at 
the side scenes. " I shall have to go directly." 

" So shall I," he answered. 

They were alone ; and as she pressed her head forward to 
listen, his followed it, and he kissed her. 

" Don't be foolish," she said, and appeared upon the stage 

at the same moment ; and he looked after her for a minute, 

and then walked quickly away to regain his box. But the 

first sight he saw on entering it astonished him. Lucy, in the 

furthest seat from the stage, her head in her hands, sobbing 

riolentlj. 
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''Why, what is the matter, Butterfly!" he exclaimed; 
** ain't you well % I haven't been long, dear." 

But all Lucy said was — 

"Oh, take me home, Harry — take me home to grand- 
mamma ! Oh, how I wish I had never come here !" 

He thought the tender conscience was already troubling 
her, and strove to comfort her with a kiss. But she thrust 
his lips away from hers, and kept on repeating — 

"Oh, do take me home, Harry! Oh, I wish I'd never 
come. Let us go home at once." 

Then he took umbrage at her girlish folly in his heart, but 
he did her bidding. 

"Come, Butterfy, then," he said, "dry your eyes, and 
we'll get your bonnet, and go home. We shall only catch 
the train as it is." 

And so poor little Lucy's holiday was ended, and she went 
home with a heart far more burdened than the one she had 
brought out with her for the day. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

MR AND MRS REX REVERDON. 

" Have you seen that paragraph, Isobel ?" said Rex Rever- 
don, pushing the Morning Post across the table to his wife, 
as they sat at breakfast together in their hotel at Paris. 

She had not glanced at the newspaper yet, and said so. 
He indicated the paragraph he had alluded to with his finger, 
and she commenced to read it. It was as follows : — 

"Gold in Australia. — The Melbourne Mercury of the 
25 th of May has the following : — * The largest nugget that 
our town has ever seen was exhibited in the Commercial Hall 
here some few days since by its fortunate possessor. We are 
almost afraid we shall not gain credence when we state that 

the weight of this * pledge of Croesus' is said to be oz., 

carats. The ore is remarkably free from mixture, and 
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of the purest quality, the shape rather oblong and less irregu- 
lar than nuggets usually are. The finder of this valuable 
specimen is, we understand, a Mr Charles Fane." 

How her colour came and went as she lighted upon the 
name. 

" Eex," she exclaimed, as she lifted her glowing face to his, 
**can it be possible?" 

" I don't see why it shouldn't be possible," he answered/ 
" the name is not a common one." 

" But Charlie was in America when we heard of him last." 

**And that was" 

**Two years ago," she said. "Oh, Rex, if this should 
really be him, he may think of coming home now I Dear 
Charlie ! how happy I should be to see him again." 

"It appears to me," said Rex, sticking one leg over the 
arm of his chair, and taking out his cigar-case, preparatory to 
smoking, "it appears to me, Isobel, that nothing is more 
likely than that a young scamp, as you describe your brother 
to be, should, finding trade fail in America, cut over to the 
gold fields ; and if he has done so, it fully accounts for your 
not having heard from him, which otherwise would be un- 
accountable. He'll turn up again, depend upon it, some 
day ; scamps always do." 

" Oh, but Charlie wasn't such a dreadful scamp as all that !" 
pleaded his sister. " He was very wild. Rex ; but then, poor 
papa was too violent with him. I was not at home, you 
know ; but, from what Fanny tells me, I think no boy could 
have put up with such treatment quietly, and Charlie was 
always high-spirited." 

"Is he older than you, Isobel?" 

" No — two years younger ; my poor mother died when he 
was bom. Charlie was always the best-looking of us ; he is 
more like Fanny than myself — fair and blue-eyed; but so 
active and merry. He often used to visit me, and my god- 
mother was almost as fond of him as she was of me. Rex, 
shall I write to Melbourne 1 Do you think a letter addressed 
there would reach him?" 

" Well, that *8 a difficult question to answer, Isobel ; but if 

the Charles Fane mentioned here is really your brother, he 

will probably have made a little stir in Melbourne, and been 

a little lioniaod in company with his nugget ; and if so, your 
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letter might get forwarded if he should have left. You can 
but try." 

"Oh, I wiU write at once !" she said; "I will not lose a 
day." 

** There is no hurry," replied her husband ; *' the mails don*t 
go to Australia every day, and you have enough to do. You 
have not forgotten that we go home to-morrow, have you ?" 

**No, dear Rex," she answered, "and I am glad enough to 
go. There is no place like home j I feel quite anxious to be 
settled." 

" Well, I shan't be sorry either, for I 'm deucedly tired of 
this hole. Where *s my hat ]" 

She fetched him his hat and his gloves, and kissed him 
as she did so. He accepted her little service as if it was his 
right, and suffered the caress, even removing his cigar from 
his mouth to receive it, but that was aU. Yet Isobel seemed 
to see nothing strange in his behaviour j for she stood and 
watched his departure down the broad, stone, uncarpeted 
staircase, with a face radiant with gratified affection and pride 
in his possession. They had been married now for two 
months, and during those two months she had been very 
happy. The gloomy depression which her husband had 
maintained upon his wedding-day had gradually worn off; 
and although he was not very lover-like in his behaviour 
towards her, he permitted her to love him, and Isobel was 
of that large-hearted disposition that can almost make itself 
content with loving. Rex let her watch for him, and welcome 
him, and wait upon him, with as much enthusiastic ardour as 
she chose. He suffered her caresses : if she laid her pretty 
head against his knee, he would place his hand upon it ; if 
she asked him, woman-like, a dozen times a day, " Do you 
love me, Rexl" he would answer, "Yes," and ask when she 
would be tired of asking. It never occurred to Isobel that 
her husband did not seek for these things of his own accord, 
that he did not weary her with questions in his turn, nor 
angle for caresses out of time and place. She was too happy 
— she thought herself too blest — in being allowed to love him 
and have him for her own, to have the leisure to think of all 
this. She had no thought of jealousy, no fear of losing him, 
of another taking his heart away from her. Why should she, 
when he had given it to her as a free gift ? 
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As they strolled along the Boulevards together, or through 
the Tuileries gardens, and she heard in passing the bold, out- 
spoken coraments of the French women upon the beauty of 
the Englishman by her side, her heart would swell and thrill 
with pleasure, that was almost pain in its magnitude, to think 
that what they spoke of was her own. Rex, who with all his 
education had never had a taste for languages, and was as 
rusty in his French as most men are after they have left off 
studying it for a twelvemonth, used often to ask his wife the 
meaning of the sentences which were audibly given for his 
edification, and of which perhaps only a chance word here and 
there was intelligible to him ; and Isobel would translate them 
in their most glowing meaning, without a fear of any effect 
they might have upon him, generally adding to their flattery by 
a good squeeze of the arm she held, as she finished up with— 

" And it 's all true. Rex, dear ; they couldv^t say too much 
about you to please me." 

And sometimes the same feeling had come over Rex Rever- 
don that had possessed him before his marriage, that he 
thought he reaUy could love her, or should love her, after a 
while. But two letters had reached him during those two 
months — ^two indifferently spelt, indifferently written letters, 
but full of passionate words and imholy wishes and regrets : 
letters which he had had the moral courage not to answer, but 
which had done their work nevertheless. We have all seen 
how a delicate little plant may be kept back by the cold, 
although it is not killed ; it flowers in due time, may be, but 
not so soon as it ought to have done : this is what those letters 
did, as the interview had done before, for Rex Reverdon's 
affection for his wife. Just as the tender flower of love was 
about to put forth its blossom beneath the warmth of her 
goodness — ^some remembrance of that woman's charms, or her 
professed attachment fdr himself, would come and chill it. 
But even the frost itself must give way, sooner or later, to the 
sun. When Rex Reverdon did, on occasions, permit his real 
admiration of the natural beauty of his wife's character to 
escape him, Isobel treasured up each word as if they were 
precious stones, and magnified them into expressions of the 
same adoring love for herself that she felt for him. 

There were a great many balls, fancy and otherwise, going 
on at Paris when they had first arrived there ; and Rex was 
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very fond of dancing, having perfected himself in the art (as 
most young gentlemen about town do) under profeadonal 
auspices. But Isobel didn't care about balls, she had been 
unused to go to them for many years past, and had no inclina- 
tion to renew her acquaintance with them, and she told her 
husband so frankly. 

" You don't think balls wrong, do you, Isobel 1 " he had 
asked upon that occasion. 

"No, dear, certainly not, as a rule,*' she answered; "I 
wouldn't presume to say that anything was wrong that was 
not actually breaking one of the commandments. I think 
people in this world too often forget that they have been told 
not to judge one another. What is wrong for one person to 
do is often quite right for another." 

" Well, I can't say I understand that line of argument," 
said her husband. 

"I mean. Rex," said Isobel, rather timidly, for she was 
always afraid he might think she was assuming the teacher 
over him, " that the mere fact of moving our feet in time to 
music cannot be wrong. If, therefore, there is any sin in the 
act, it must arise from the feelings with which we do it. And 
in that fact, I think, lies the essence of all right and wrong. 
There is far worse sin in allowing our thoughts to wander in 
church, or at our prayers, than in fixing them on what we are 
about at a ball or a theatre. But in this age men strain at 
gnats and swallow camels." 

" I believe you there," he said, laughing. 

" Clergymen preach against the stage and the opera, from 
every pulpit, and tell you the harm of it lies, not in witness- 
ing the play or listening to the songs, but in adding our mite 
of encouragement to the demoralisation which the stage, lyric 
or otherwise, is the means of spreading. Walk into a concert- 
room any day you like, and half the men you see there are 
clergy: it's their favourite haunt. There they are open- 
mouthed, clapping the very men and women they tell you to 
discourage. But then, of course, the stage is one thing, and 
the platform at Hanover Square Rooms is another ; and Grist 
is not Grisi off the boards of her Majesty's. Bah ! I *ve no 
patience with them sometimes." 

" Go it, little woman ! " said Rex, infinitely amused j but 
when she deprecated his laughter, he added — 
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"I was only making-believe to laugh, Isobel ; you've mere 
sense than I gave you credit for. But why then won't you 
go to balls 1 " 

" I don't say I vxyrCt go, Rex, I only say I would rather 
not go, if you don't mind my staying at home. I don't care 
much about dancing, and as things go in this world, I think 
it is best, for the sake of what I profess, to stay away. But 
that is all ; and rather than vex you. Rex, I would go every 
night. If I am to choose between the sin of dancing and the 
sin of making my husband angry with me, I choose the for- 
mer, and let Gk)d be my judge." 

" Isobel, you 're the only really religious woman I ever came 
across in my life," said Rex. " No, I won't ask you to do 
anything you don't wish; but you won't mind my going 
alone, will you 1 " 

" Mind your going alone ! " she echoed with the most gen- 
uine surprise ; my dearest Rex, how could I ? No, of course 
not ; ten thousand times, no, I shall love to think of your 
enjoying yourself, and to imagine how all the women are 
fighting for my handsome Rex. Let them have you all the 
evening, darling, to any hour, so you come home to me.'* 

And on such a conversation as this she would live for 
weeks, going over each word and look in her own mind, and 
feasting herself upon their memory. It was at such moments 
that Rex*s admiration for the purity of his wife's principles 
would almost take the place of affection. But alas ! almost 
cannot stand in the court of Love. It must be quite or none, 
and it was not yet '* quite " with Rex Reverdon. Therefore 
Isobel had her moments of depression as well as her moments 
of beatific rapture. But on the whole she was happy. And 
the probability of ascertaining some news respecting her 
brother Charlie considerably added to the enjoyment of her 
feelings as the next day saw them on their journey homee 
wards. Isobel was the "jolliest" woman possible to travel 
with : even Rex Reverdon had told her that in the first days 
of their married life. She was never sea-sick, nor faint, nor 
hysterical : she went about with very little luggage, (for a 
lady,) and she was never out of humour. If all the caleches 
were engaged, or the best hotel was full, or the train met with 
a stoppage, all her anxiety was lest Rex should be put out, or 
Iie2[ inconvenienced by it ia any way. If he was all right ; 
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if those blue eyes remained unclouded, that auburn glory of a 
head had a shelter for the night, that impatient spirit could 
soothe its restlessness with a cigar, Isobel was quite happy. 
She would have stood until she dropped ; she would have laid 
herself to sleep upon the floor, and done both with a smile, so 
long as her husband retained his equanimity. I know some 
prudish people will affirm that such love on my heroine's part 
was undignified, that even if she felt it to that degree, it was 
unwomanly to show it. But down to the ground, I say, with 
all such humbug. There can be nothing done by a woman to 
the man she loves — to the man who loves (or whom she thinks 
loves) her, that is undignified or unwomanly. I do not care 
if she chose to lay her head beneath her sovereign's foot ; if 
she humbled herself to kiss his feet, to kiss the ground he 
trod upon. I would stiU maintain that no act springing from 
love could lower her. The " unwomanly women " are those 
who try to change places with the men, to subvert God's 
ordering in their creation, to have the lordship over them. 
O women ! if you only knew that you never look so " un- 
womanly " as then. Let the man who loves you place you on 
a pedestal, and lie down and grovel in the dust before you, if 
so be he will, but don 't climb there of your own accord ; or, 
sure as fate, when his eye has become a little accustomed to 
the elevation, he will dethrone you, if only to show his God- 
given power. 

I had commenced this subject with a view of introducing 
Isobel to you on board the steam-packet which took her across 
to Folkestone ; but I find I have been led into a reflection 
therefrom, for which perhaps I have to beg your pardon. As 
she sat upon the deck during their short passage across, which 
occupied part of the day and night, she was too happy at the 
peaceful prospect before her to sleep, although they had come 
through from Paris without stopping, and she was very tired. 
She could only sit and dream of her future, to which each 
wave that was cut by the steamer's paddles, and scattered in 
foam upon the sea, leaving a white line behind it to mark 
their track, was bearing her nearer and nearer. She looked 
forward to no disturbance in the life which she had just be- 
gun ; it seemed to her as though the disturbance lay all be- 
hind in the death of Harold Gray and the Peyton minage^ and 
that the open sea was passed, and the port was at hand. So 
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mortality is apt to settle for itself. The Reverdons slept one 
night at Folkestone, in their old quarters, and went on the 
next day to Wimbledon — a villa there having been taken by 
them previous to their marriage, and furnished mostly by Rex 
himself, with his usual good taste. As they entered it on 
that soft August evening, and found (notice having been 
given of their arrival) everything ready for them in such com- 
fortable style, and their modest establishment, which consisted 
of a footman, a lady's-maid, and two other female servants, 
all waiting in the pretty fresh hall to receive them, the villa 
looked to Isobel like some terrestrial paradise. It was really 
like coming " home," too, for there was Mary, the housmaid 
from Torrington Square, installed in the same capacity here, 
ready to welcome ** Miss Isobel " with her old familiar face. 
For when she had found that Miss Isobel would not listen to 
any of her entreaties for her to take ^-her away when she was 
married, she had gone straight to Mrs Peyton and given warn- 
ing, and then applied afresh as a candidate for the vacant 
honour of becoming housemaid to the new villa at Wimble- 
don. 

" And I *m sure, ma'am," she said, as she usurped the lady's- 
maid's place for that evening, and bustled about IsobeFs bed- 
room, unpacking her boxes for her — " I 'm sure the peace and 
the happiness of this place, after the noise and racket of those 
rampagious children, is past telling. The last few days, as 
we 've been setting it all to rights against master and you 
coming home, have seemed for all the world like heaven to 
me." 

The viUa was not far from " The Oaks,'* and after their 
dinner was over. Rex Reverdon gave his arm to his wife, and 
they walked across the common together to visit his mother. 
The evening was as balmy as August evenings usually are ; 
not the faintest breath of air stirred the folds of the light 
muslin dress which Isobel wore, as they swept after her over 
the short grass. Little children flitted about the open space 
in white frocks and blue sashes far from the skirts of nur- 
serjonaids and the track of perambulators; pony carriages 
and groups of equestrians passed rapidly one after another 
along the public road ; and over the wide common was spread 
the outpourings of two or three boys' schools, busily engaged 
SLt cricketf and girls with their balls and skipping-ropes. It 
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was the picture of a liappy English scene — a picture which, 
although so common, seems sometimes to speak to us more 
powerfully than words. It did to Isobel to-night. She 
looked at the little children, the parties on horseback, the 
merry schoolboys, and then she qaid — 

" O Rex, is there any place like England 1 How happy 
and how innocent they all seem 1 " 

And I think her reflection must be a very general one when 
Fans is exchanged for the English country in the height of 
an English summer. 

The scene inside " The Oaks " was no less cheerful than the 
one outside. The late dinner was over there also, and the 
whole family was out in the garden behind the house. Mr 
Huntley quietly enjoying his cigar, with his wine on a table 
beside him, and the newspaper in his hand ; Lady Charlotte, 
in a sun bonnet and gauntlet gloves, a basket over her arm, 
and a formidable pair of scissors in her hand, pruning and 
clipping the dead leaves and blossoms from her favourite roses ; 
Gabriel in his chair, a book of poetry upon his knees, whilst 
he lay backward, his eyes fixed upon the ever-changing 
shadows of the evening sky. And round about them five 
girls playing " I spy I " with a couple of nursemaids, and mak- 
ing a great deal of noise in the course of their game. As the 
Reverdons emerged from the glass doors which led from the 
drawing-room to the terrace, a general cry of surprise was 
uttered, and each one prepared to meet them after their own 
fashion. Lady Charlotte touched Isobel's forehead with her 
thin lips. 

"Well, my dear, I*m sure it's very good of you to walk 
over here so soon. Reginald, I don't think Paris has im- 
proved your looks. How long your hair is ! " 

Mr Huntley jumped up from his seat, nearly upsetting his 
table as he did so, with a — 

** How are you. Rex? My dear Mrs Rex, I'm delighted 
to see you. We were not quite certain if you would arrive 
to-night or to-morrow morning. I'm delighted to see you 
both. Sit down. Rex, do, and help yourself." 

And Gabriel, opening his half-closed eyes with a start, came 
to a sudden consciousness of wlio was standing on the terrace 
before him, and growing crimson under that consciousness, 
and unable to speak, could only raise himself into a sitting 
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posture, as he stretched out his feeble hands in welcome. 
Then there were five loud shouts of " Here's brother Rex — 
here 's sister Isobel," and the tramp of ten sturdy feet upon 
the terrace, and ten arms divided between the married pair, 
and the Rex Reverdons' first reception was over. Scarcely 
over, though. Rex shook off all the five little sisters at once, 
to make way for a clasp of QabriePs thin hand, and Isobel 
scarcely heard either Lady Charlotte's or Mr Huntley's speeches, 
as she darted to the side of the invalid chair, and returned 
the boy's warm kisses. Ah ! how frail and attenuated he 
looked as he lay there ; how sharp and pinched the features 
which lighted up with so much pleasure at seeing them again ; 
how great an alteration two short months seemed to have 
made in him ! 

" Dear Gabriel," said Isobel, " have you been worse since 
we have been away % " 

Lady Charlotte, who never could bear the slightest allusion 
to Gabriel's illness, answered for him, and rather sharply— 

** Worse 1 Oh, dear, no ! What can you be thinking of, 
Isobel ! He's much better. He gets better every day now." 

" I thought he looked thinner," she answered, feeling she had 
made a mistake ; " but perhaps it is my fancy." 

" No, it isn't, Isobel," said the boy. " I am much thinnei 
and much weaker, only it 's treason to say so in this house." 

" Well, then, we mustn't be treasonable any more, dear," 
answered Isobel, trying to smile, though she felt more inclined 
to cry. 

" Brother Rex, what have you got for me 1 " was the ex- 
clamation which broke from five voices in succession, the only 
distinction being in time and tone. 

" Why, what should I have for you, Ada," (or Mary, or 
Laura, as the case might be,) was his universal answer, " but 
a good whipping. Come here and I '11 give it you." 

And then there were heard loud shrieks in pretence of mor- 
tal fear, and a scamper and chase round the rhododendron 
bushes, and through the shrubbery, until a small prisoner was 
captured and well shaken, and promised lots of French bon- 
bons, if they would ask mamma to let them come and see 
what was in brother Rex's boxes to-morrow. 

Isobel had followed her husband to the end of the lawn, 
dnrmg one of his wild pursuits, and stood there awaiting him 
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as he returned breathless, with Ada hanging over his shoulders 
like a sack of com. 

" I wish, Reginald, you wouldn't encourage the children to. 
be so boisterous," said Lady Charlotte, who was clipping roses 
near at hand. " Ada, my dear, get down immediately, and 
go to nurse. Young ladies should be quiet, and not romp or 
make a noise." And so little Ada, released, walked off, with 
a very downcast visage, to the guardianship of her nurse, with 
some doubts as to the certainty of those promised bon-bons 
being hers on the morrow. 

In the meanwhile Rex approached IsobeL 

" How fond you are of children, dear," she said, as he stood 
by her, wiping the drops off his forehead. 

" Pretty well," he answered. " These are all very jolly 
little girls, and we have been used to romp together ever 
since they were in long clothes. They '11 soon be past romp- 
ing now though, I 'm afraid." 

" I have often thought," she said, blushing a little as she 
spoke, '* when I have seen you playing about with these chil- 
dren, how very fond you would be of a child of your own. Rex." 

" I assure you I shouldn't," he answered, quickly. ** I 
should hate to have a child of my own. It makes all the dif^ 
f erence in the world, romping a little now and then ; but "— 
and then, as if struck with a sudden thought, he added, 
hastily, ** you 're not going to tell me, Isobel " 

" Oh, no I " she said, colouring crimson, as she answered 
his thoughts, " I meant nothing of the sort. Don't alarm 
yourself. Rex." 

" Thank God ! " he ejaculated. 

The expression seemed to wound her, for she turned away 
from him and walked slowly back to Gabriel's chair. As soon 
as Lady Charlotte perceived her action, she dropped her basket 
and pruning scissors, and came and took a seat near them. 
Gabriel had talked more about his new sister's return than 
had pleased her ; she already began to feel symptoms arising 
of her old curse, jealousy, when she saw them together. Her 
presence tied IsobePs tongue in a measure,- and the fear of 
offending her by what she said ; but Gabriel had no such fear, 
and talked openly of whatever came into his mind. As Isobel 
came near to him on the present occasion he reached forth his 
hand, and taking hers within it; held it so. 
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" Dear Isobel," he said, " I am so happy to see you home 
again. I have thought so often of you since you have been 
gone, and of the promise you made me the first day I saw you 
here. Do you remember it % That you would teach me what is 
the good of my life. I have so often pondered on your words 
since, and tried to guess for myself, but I can't make it out 
without your help. I have longed for you to come back 
again." 

** I am so glad we have come then, dear Gabriel," was all 
she dared reply. 

" You must set up an easel in my private room, Isobel, and 
then when you have the leisure to come over you shall paint 
whilst I will play to you, and when it is too dark to paint, 
you shall come and sit, just so, with your hand in mine, and 
teach me ; will you 1 " 

" I will do anything, dear, that you wish, and your manmaa 
thinks right for you,'' answered Isobel, **but I mustn't tire 
you." 

'* Dear me ! " exclaimed Lady Charlotte, testily, '* you 
always speak, my dear, as if my son was a regular invalid — 
like a man in a consumption, or something of that sort. He 
has only outgrown his strength. Dr Bowlderby assures me 
that rest is all that is needed, and he will be all the stronger, 
most likely, for it, by and by. I wish you wouldn't talk as if 
he was regularly ill." 

" Only regularly ' breaking up,' Isobel," said the boy, slyly. 

** Gabriel," exclaimed his mother, " I shall be very angry 
with you if I hear you say that again. You know how it 
annoys me." 

" I know, mamma, that you can't bear to hear me call 
things by their right names. However, you '11 acknowledge 
1 'm right some day. Isobel is wiser than you ; she sees it 
plainly enougL" 

" Hush, Gabriel ! " said Isobel, for Lady Charlotte was 
getting angry, and the conversation was becoming painful to 
herself. 

As they walked home again, she mentioned the subject to 
her husband. 

" Don't you see a great change in Gabriel, Eex % " 

" No. Do you % " 

^^ I think he is wonderfully changed," she answered. " His 
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face is so drawn and his eyes so unnaturally large to what 
they were* O Kex, what a pity that your mother will shut 
her eyes to his illness. If he never recovers, what a blow it 
will be to her 1 " 

" Isobel, you don't think old Gaby's dying?*' Eex asked 
the question almost spasmodically, as he stopped short in his 
walk, and confronted his wife. 

** I think he 's very ill 1 " she answered, sadly. But when 
she said " I think," his momentary conviction passed. 

" Oh, you 're mistaken," he said. " You women always 
make mountains out of molehills. Why, he 's been like that 
for years, and all the doctors say that he will get over it in 
time. It 's only a weak spine, Isobel ; you know it isn't like 
a heart disease, or consumption, or anything that must kill 
in the end. Oh, Gaby will be strong again by and by, ybtt '11 
see." 

She didn't think she ever would see, but she didn't say 
so. She did not wish to make the first evening they spent 
together in the new house an unhappy one for Eex, so she 
appeared cheerful and lively for the rest of the time, and made 
him so, though her own spirits were only assumed to that end. 
For when she said her prayers that night, she added to them 
a new clause, to the effect that it might please God never to 
send her a child, since her husband had said that he should 
hate it. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

GABRIEL. 

Mr Henry Halkett was one of the earliest to call upon the 
newly-married couple at Wimbledon. From the first day that 
this man had been introduced to Isobel, she had taken a dis- 
like to him ; an intuitive dislike for which women, I think, 
arc to be trusted more generally than men, for nature seems, 
in most instances, to have gifted them with an instinct that 
shall make up for the weaker powers oi tlaevs: m\i^» ^lioSs^.^ 
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instinctively or not, she disliked him, although when she knew 
that he was such a particular friend of her husband's she tried 
to persuade herself that it must be a foolish fancy, based upon 
a dislike to dark eyes and hook noses, that made her imagine 
this chum of Rex's a man who was not to be trusted. Halkett, 
on the other hand, had always taken pains to make himself 
particularly agreeable to Isobel, and did not neglect to do so 
on this occasion of paying her his first visit in her new home. 
She, therefore, tried to throw as much cordiality as she could 
into her voice and manner as she greeted him ; particularly 
when she saw the empressement with which Rex rushed in on 
hearing of his friend's arrival, and held hia oustretched hands. 

" My dear Halkett, I am so glad to see you again. I should 
have looked you up this evening myself, if you had not made 
your appearance. We only crossed two days ago. How are 
you, old fellow— tol-lol ? " 

** I *m right enough,'* answered Halkett. " Huntley told 
me of your arrival yesterday, and I took the first opportimity 
of paying my respects to Mrs Reverdon. I 've missed you 
sadly, Rex." 

" So have I you," returned the other, frankly, ** but there 's 
an end to that now, Halkett. I hope you 'U make yourself at 
home here, whenever you feel inclined. I am sure Mrs Rever- 
don will be delighted to see you at all times." 

At which Mrs Reverdon, although the conventional untruth 
dropped rather lamely from her honest lips, bowed in so grace- 
ful a manner, that the want of cordiality in her voice was not 
so readily perceived. 

" I 'm much obliged, I am sure," returned Halkett, " but I 
hope on your part that you don't intend to desert the * village ' 
altogether, Rex. You will keep your name on at the ' Oxford 
and Cambridge ' and * Waterloo ' clubs, I suppose." 

" Oh ! certainly," rejoined Rex, " I had no intention of 
withdrawing it." 

" And where do you intend to have your own nest, in 
chambers or apartments? If I were you, I should try and 
get my old chambers at the ' Waterloo.' " 

Now Rex Reverdon had had no intention of keeping a 

** nest " for himself at all. His home was within an easy 

distance of town, and he was not disposed to commence again 

the careless life he had juat c^mll^d. Bvit H&lkett seemed so 
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certain that he should, that it was with a degree of indecision 
that he answered his question. 

" Well, to tell you the truth, Halkett, I have not even 
thought about it. I don't think it will be necessary for me 
to have either." 

Henry Halkett burst out laughing. 

" Why, my dear Reverdon, you surely don't intend to make 
a custom of always traversing this road between Wimbledon 
and town, at any hour of the night, and any time of the year, 
in order to reach your bed ] You '11 be tired of it very soon, 
if you do." 

" Well, when one comes to think of it, it does seem rather 
impracticable," answered Rex, '* but then I don't expect I 
shall trouble town much, Halkett,— at all events, out of the 
season. There 's nothing to be done there, now." 

" That 's rather a bad look out for poor me," said his friend, 
ruefully, ** who so seldom gets a holiday for myself and have 
been looking forward to your return, in the hope of enjojdng 
your company occasionally. I was going to ask you to go 
back with me this afternoon. Rex, and take the sofa in my 
chambers, but I suppose it 's no use doing so." And he looked 
inquiringly into Rex's face as he spoke. 

" Well, I really don't know whether I could this evening," 
said Rex, dubiously, as he looked at his wife. " What are 
you going to do, Isobel 1 " 

" Oh ! don't think of me, dear, she answered, quickly. " I 
can walk over to * The Oaks,' and dine there, if that is all." 

" Well, in that case, I think I really should like to run 
back with you, Halkett ; but not to sleep, thank you ; I can 
return by the last train." 

" What ! when the evening 's just commencing 1 Oh I 
come, Rex, you mustn't do that. Mrs Reverdon will absolve 
you beforehand, for once, I 'm sure ; she would be the last to 
wish to spoil your pleasure, wouldn't you, Mrs Reverdon 1 " 

She took no notice of his appeal ; but turning her eyes 
towards her husband, spoke to him instead. 

" Rex, you know all that, without any need of Mr Halkett 
telling you ! Don't let any thought of me stand in your way, 
dear; I shall be very happy, spending the evening with 
Gabriel." 

She would not permit her eyes to meet Mr Halkett's, for 
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fear lie might read there how much she resented the imperti- 
nence of his interference, but he would have cared little if he 
had done so. When Rex, consenting to the proposed plan, 
had left the room to make the few arrangements necessary for 
his passing the night away, the conversation of these two 
turned on very ordinary topics, and did not again touch on 
the one which had been under discussion. 

" Gabriel Huntley has been talking to me about a cousin 
of yours, Mr Halkett, who you brought down to ' The Oaks * 
a short time since. He seems to have been wonderfully taken 
with the yoimg lady's charms." 

" Ah 1 my cousin, Lucy Halkett, Mrs Reverdon. Yes, she 
18 a very nice little girl ; I shall hope to introduce her to you 
some day, if you will allow me. She is just of that age when 
the acquaintance of a few accomplished ladies will be of the 
greatest service to her. Have I your permission to do so 1 " 

** Certainly," replied Isobel ; " I am very fond of the com- 
pany of young girls before they have had the freshness of 
their minds wiped off by contact with the world. Your 
cousin has not come out yet, I presume, Mr Halkett 1 " 

" Oh dear, no ! She is but a school-girl j but a very 
charming school-girl, nevertheless. You wiU find Lucy fresh 
enough, Mrs Reverdon, I can assure you, to suit any taste. 
My grandmother has kept her almost entirely in the nursery." 

(And here it may not be out of place for me to mention 
that Henry Halkett did bring his young cousin again to 
Wimbledon, not very long after this period, and made her 
known to Isobel ; and that she, taking a great fancy to the 
girl, asked her so often to go and see her, that Lucy had 
many summer holidays there during the next few montlis — 
days which, apparently spent only in pleasure, yet laid the 
foundation of a friendship between them which will be dis- 
solved, I suppose, only with their lives.) 

When Rex wfis re^dy to start, the friends took their depar- 
ture together, 

" I don't half like going now, Isobel,*' were her husband's 
last words — words which, meaning little on his part, wore 
sufficient to insure her a good night's rest, as she fell to sleep 
repeating them to herself. 

She was so glad to see him happy — so glad to think that 
his union with Jierself would not prove the breaking-up of his 
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old friendships, (since he enjoyed them,) and his old plea- 
sures — that no idea of its being hard that she was left alone 
for an afternoon and night to herself, crossed her mind. She 
never thought once that it was early days for him to leave 
her, or that he seemed very ready to go. The one idea that 
pervaded her mind as she put on her things to walk across to 
" The Oaks " was, that her Rex was enjoying himself, and 
that was quite sufficient to make the day enjoyable to her 
also ; so that she sung whilst she dressed herself, and walked 
across the short, springy turf of the common which lay be- 
tween the houses, with as elastic a step as any girl of eighteen 
there. The sun was just sinking behind the clumps of poplar- 
trees which edged the common as she did so; and the red 
glory he was shedding around in his last look, reflected upon 
every little flower beneath her feet, every leaf of the trees 
around her, and turning the large duck-pond in the centre 
into a pool of blood, made every common fowl thereon into a 
vara avis. 

Past five, already 1 Isobel had had no idea the afternoon was 
so far advanced as she made the discovery. She quickened 
her footsteps, for she was fearful of a cool reception from Lady 
Charlotte if she went in late for the dinner-hour. 

She did not half like inviting herself to dinner there as it 
was, not having been received into the family by her mother- 
in-law with that cordiality which sets a new-comer at ease. 
** If she doesn't propose it herself," she thought, as she neared 
the house, ** I shall walk home again ; for I cannot be the 
first to do so. I don't think I shall ever be sufficiently inti- 
mate with her for that sort of thing, not if I lived here for 
years. If I did not know she was Bex's mother, I should 
never have guessed it." 

But Isobel's courage was not put to the test this afternoon, 
for when she arrived at " The Oaks," she was informed that 
Lady Charlotte and Mr Huntley had driven out some miles 
to dinner. And the footman said it, holding the door in his 
hand, as if he expected the news would send her home again, 
like any ordinary visitor. 

" But can't I see Master Gabriel 1 " she inquired. 

"Mr Gabriel Huntley is within, madam, I believe. If 
you will walk into the drawing-room I will infomi him of 
your arrival." 
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" Is he in the garden % '' pertinaciously asked Isobel, quite 
ignoring the dignity which Plashes wanted to maintain be- 
tween &em. Plushes was taken aback by the direct question, 
but he was still true to himself, as he stammered — 

" I believe so, madam." 

** Then I'll go to him," answered Isobel, passing through 
the flower -laden hall into the drawing-room beyond, and from 
thence on to the terrace. 

Plushes opened his eyes wide at this undignified proceed- 
ing — so unlike anything he ever saw on the part of his 
mistress, who could not even make an inquiry without the 
aid of a footman's lips — and wondered why on earth he was 
paid thirty pounds a year only to answer the hall-door, if 
ladies preferred to announce themselves. However, as Isobel 
did not reappear, he thought it better, after a while, to reclose 
his particular property, and to take his noiseless way back 
again into the servants' quarters. In the meanwhile, she had 
found what she sought, lying in his usual position, dreaming 
and alone, in the summer air. 

" O Isobel ! " he said, as he recognised her ; '* do you 
want mamma? for she's out, I'm sorry to say, and so is 
father. They 've gone to Croydon, to dine at the Durhams', 
and won't be back till midnight, probably." 

" But suppose I didn't want mamma so much as you, 
Gabriel % " die answered. " I came over expressly to see you, 
dear ; and am rather glad than otherwise to find you alone." 

" But where 's Eex % " said Gabriel. 

Then Isobel told him where Eex was gone, and that the 
evening was theirs, to do as they willed witL 

" Oh, that 's delightful ! " cried the boy. " But look here, 
Isobel, what will you do about dinner ? because I Ve dined, 
and was going to have tea when the children do. I generally 
dine early when mamma goes out." 

Isobel assured him that " tea " was aU she wanted either , 
and then Gabriel summoned the aristocratic footman before 
alluded to, and ordered him to have a table placed on the 
terrace, and tea laid there, with a haughtiness which he had 
caught from his mother, and which contrasted strangely with 
the usual softness of his disposition. 

" And look here," he said, with the decisive air of a master ; 
** see that they send up some cold meat or other. Mrs Kever- 
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don has not dined ; and let us have plenty of fruit ; and look 
sharp about it, now," he added, with an emphasis, as if the 
man had already committed a fault. 

Plushes appeared to be quite accustomed to the tone, how- 
ever, and to see nothing unusual in it ; for he merely said, 
" Certainly, sir," and disappeared to put the commands into 
execution. 

** Why do you speak so sharply, dear Gabriel % " said Iso- 
bel, when the man was gone. 

" Did I speak sharply % " he inquired, in his turn surprised 
at her remark. 

" Very — I thought," she answered ; '* and it is so unlike 
your usual manner of speaking, Gabriel." 

" Ah ! you see it won't do to talk to servants as you do to 
your equals ; they *d presume on it if you did. There 's no- 
thing like keeping them in their places, mamma says." 

" Yes, I think she is right there ; but is it only possible to 
keep them in their places by speaking to them as if they were 
dogs ? I should be sorry to think that." 

" Like dogs ! Come, Isobel, that 's a little too severe ; isn't 
it]" 

** I didn't mean to be severe, dear," she answered ; " but 
you certainly speak much more kindly to Beau than you did 
to the man-servant just now." Beau, a beautiful tan-coloured 
setter, who was Gabriel's constant companion, now put up his 
silky head for a caress, as he heard the mention of his name, 
and seemed to uphold Isobel in the justice of her remark. 

** Well, I suppose I do," replied Gabriel ; *' but I cannot 
say I ever thought of it in that light before." 

The tea-table now made its appearance, carried by a couple 
of servants, and as they placed it close to Isobel, and com- 
pleted the arrangement of its various dishes, she uttered, 
" Thank you." Gabriel looked quickly up as she spoke, but 
he did not say anything. But when the same Plushes to 
whom he had given the orders, having poured out the tea, 
demanded respectfully, before leaving, ** Anything more, sir," 
Gabriel found himself saying, " No, thank you," before he 
was aware of it. 

" I should think John must be quite taken aback by my 
politeness, Isobel," he remarked, laughingly, when the servant 
had disappeared. 
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"It sounds much more gentlemanly, dear," she answered, 
quietly ; ** and what is of much greater consequence, it sounds 
much more Christian. Won't you have some meat, too, 
Gabriel % I don't like to eat alone." 

They talked on irrelevant subjects as they discussed their 
tea ; but when it was cleared away, Gabriel sat for so long a 
time silent, and with his eyes fixed upon vacancy, that his 
sister-in-law had to ask him twice what he was thinking about 
before he answered her. Even when he roused himself to 
attend to what she said, he took no notice of her question, 
but asked another. 

" I say, Isobel, are you a Christian 1 I mean what people 
call religious 1 *' 

'* You mean, do I care about sacred things, Gabriel 1 Yes, 
I hope so." 

" Are you not sure % " 

" Quite sure ; but quite sure, also, that I ought to care 
about them more." 

" But how ? you go to church, don't you % and say your 
prayers, and all that ; how could you care more 1 " 

" But every one who calls himself a Christian does so much, 
Gabriel." 

" No, they don't,'* he rejoined. " I don't, Isobel.*' 

'* You don't pray, Gabriel 1 " Isobel's voice, as she asked 
the question, was full of concern. 

** Don't look so shocked, Isobel," he said. " How should 
I % Mamma reads prayers, I believe, or the children's gover- 
ness does, in the morning ; but I 'm never down stairs, so how 
am I to hear them f Besides, I can't kneel." 

" But, my dear child," urged Isobel, and motherly com- 
passion shone through her eyes as she spoke, "it is not 
necessary to kneel in order to pray. Do you think that when 
God took away your power of kneeling that He did not intend 
you to pray doubly on that very account ] " 

"I know I ought to pray," said Gabriel, his mournful 
eyes following the direction of his thoughts, fixed upon a por- 
tion of the sky where the setting sun had left a crimson 
streak, as promise of his return ; " but I 've left it off so long 
now that I 'm afraid to think of it even ; and as for the Bible, 
I never open it." 

" But in church," said Isobel, forgetting. 
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" How can I go to churcli ? '* he rejoined, hastily. *' Do 
you think I am going to stick in the aisle all the service and 
be made a show of % No, thank you. I have quite enough 
of it, going out on week-days, and seeing everybody turn 
round to stare at my hump-back, without an extra treat on 
Sundays." 

His tone was so bitter, his look so full of sarcasm, that she 
felt for him more deeply than she had ever done before. 
** Oh, dear Gabriel," she said, " don't be so hard." 

** It's enough to make a fellow hard,'* he answered. ** You 
would feel the same, Isobel, if you had laid here, day after 
day, whilst other people ran about." 

" I hope not," she said. 

"What would there be to prevent you?" he demanded, 
almost fiercely. He did not seem like the boy Gabriel any 
more ; he spoke with the heat and rancour of a disappointed 
man. 

" The remembrance that it was God's will,*' she said, 
quietly. 

** His will to make my life a torture and a misery to me ; 
to shut me out from every enjoyment of life ; to cut me off 
prematurely from life itself ; because I 'm dying, Isobel, and 
you know it." 

" I do know it," she answered ; ** and knowing it, Gabriel, 
it makes me wretched to hear you talk in this manner. Why 
not say rather that God's mercy has been shown in keeping 
you from every temptation of life, and will be completed by 
making you an early inheritor of all the delights of heaven 1 " 

" Only I shall never go there," he replied. 

" O Gabriel, don't say that." 

" If you were dying, Isobel, should you feel sure of going 
there ? " 

'^ Quite sure, dear ; sure and certain as I am now that I 
speak to you." 

"Whyl" 

Shall I tell you her answer? Cannot each one of you 
rather imagine it for yourselves ? It has been often said, and 
with great reason, that religious discussions are out of place in a 
novel. I think myself that the great truths to which we must 
all cling or be lost are too sacred to be interKned with the 
light; though perhaps innocent, jests, the shown-up follies, and 
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the portrayed passions which serve to make up a book of 
amusement. And yet to say that all writing, in which holy 
names and things cannot conveniently be introduced, is of 
necessity useless or hurtful, I consider equally wrong. The 
subjects which lie nearest our hearts are not those we make 
the topics of general conversation ; and there are names (even 
earthly names) which we should think it at some times almost 
profanation to mention. Of course there are many who will 
diflfer from me here. Some people I know consider it quite 
seasonable to read their Bible during their dinner hour, and 
alternately devour their spiritual and their bodily food ; but 
for my own part I should prefer a lighter book for dividing 
into such infinitesimal portions, and the more important time 
to be given to the more important duty. And yet, though I 
should ever refrain (I trust wisely) from following the example 
of some writers of the present day who mix up God and 
mammon in such charming confusion in their books, that you 
are puzzled to guess, on closing the volume, to which side 
they wish you to believe that they themselves belong, I hope 
that the importance of that one great reality which of all 
things alone will endure when our miserable display of earthly 
passions shall have perished and passed away, will, although 
not dragged forcibly to the foreground, still run through every 
work that may issue from my hand, as gold thread woven into 
damask enhances the value of the manufacture, although it is 
by no means the principal agent employed in it. And there- 
fore it is that though Isobel Keverdon gained through Ga- 
briel's "why" the opportunity she was wishing for, to speak 
to him of divine things, I prefer leaving you to imagine for 
yourselves the words in which she made them appeal to his 
heart. It was almost a new idea to the boy, and his was just 
the large, loving disposition and sensitive nature which re- 
sponds most easHy to an appeal of the kind. His dark eyes 
moved restlessly from one object to another as her gentle 
voice spoke to him of a love, the infinity of which he had 
never before dreamed of, and he attempted in vain to clear 
away the mist which had arisen in them without attracting 
her notice. As he listened and understood, it seemed to him 
as if Gk)d had sent one of His angels to open his eyes, and 
give him comfort. It was what he had, unconsciously to him- 
self, been longing for for months — some one to teach him, to 
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clear up his doubts, to give him some hope for the future, to 
which he knew he was hastening. For what Isobel had said 
of him to her husband, and what Gabriel had said of himself 
to her, was eminently true — he was dying. It was no use 
Dr Bowlderby telling Lady Charlotte that there was certainly 
a slight improvement ; it was no use saying that next spring 
they would try the German baths, and which would be sure 
to complete the cure. Dr Bowlderby might be too stupid to 
see it, and Lady Charlotte too obstinate to see it ; but the 
boy knew it for himself, and he was the truest prophet of 
them all. The many years of confinement to one position, 
and the quantities of medicine he had been compelled to 
swallow, had added to the original injury, so enfeebled a 
naturally delicate constitution, that Gabriel Huntley's little 
remaining strength was slipping away from him month by 
month, and there was not much left to go. 

"Am I tiring you, Gabriel?" asked the sweet voice of 
Isobel, as she paused after an hour or more of talking on her 
part. 

" Tiring mel" he exclaimed ; " you could never tire me, 
Isobel. I could listen to you for ever. You seem to be 
bringing back to me all that I ever learned or heard of as a 
little child. I wonder now how I could have forgotten it for 
so long. If I had had some one to talk to me as you have to- 
night, I never should have forgotten. O Isobel ! you have 
made me so happy and so unhappy." 

" But I mustn't make you unhappy, dear Gabriel. The 
truths I have spoken of to you (since they are truths) are only 
calculated to make us happier." 

" Yes, for such as you," he answered ; *' but I have never 
given them a thought for years till this evening. I have laid 
here grumbling and discontented at my lot, my only object 
how to make the days go faster, sometimes even longing for 
death to come quicker, so that I might quit myself of an 
existence which seemed no use to anybody. And now I shall 
only have a few months — a few weeks perhaps, who knows ? — 
to make amends for years of ingratitude." 

" Gabriel, if you had only one day it would be sufficient ; 
and if you lived your life twice over again it would not be 
enough. You cannot make amends for yourself ; but there is 
One ready to make amends for you, and if you only trust to 
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Him to do it, He does not require time. But don't let us talk 
any more to-night. We shall have many more opportunities, 
I hope, of doing so, and for all you say to the contrary, I can 
see you are tired. Let me call John to wheel you in, Gabriel, 
and let us have some music." 

He suffered her to do as she wished, and his chair was put 
close to the piano in his own sitting-room, without his having 
spoken another word. The sunmier evening was still light 
out of doors, but in the house the dusk had fallen, and par- 
ticularly in Gabriel's room, which was small, and had only 
one window. He commenced to play, and Isobel placed her- 
self upon the sofa as she listened to the strains which followed 
the dictates of the sick boy's fancy. It was strange music for 
so young a person to choose. Mostly composed by himself, 
or played from uncertain recollection of what he had heard ; 
generally wild and melancholy in its lighter phases, and 
grandly solenm in its more serious moods ; part sounded like 
a prayer, part like a lament ; and as Isobel listened, she felt 
that the elements of religion must have been in the heart 
which could compose such cadences. She was not an artistic 
musician herself, although she could both sing and play a 
little ; but she could thoroughly enjoy and appreciate music 
in others, perhaps more so than those who are always weigh- 
ing the amount of education and art in their friends' perform- 
ances by the standard of their own. As she listened in that 
softly-falling twilight to the tones which proceeded from the 
touch of Gabriel's thin white fingers, unaccountable tears 
found their way into her eyes — ^tears which refreshed rather 
than scorched her brain, which seemed to faU back upon her 
heart, and lose themselves there. 

" Gabriel," she said, as the music ceased, " is that all your 
own composition ? I think it is beautiful j it is just the kind 
of music to which I could listen for ever. I shall bring my 
drawing over here the first day Rex can spare me, and com- 
mence to take your portrait if you wiU let me. Then I will 
paint, and you shall play. Won't it be charming 1 I shall 
work twice as well as usual with such music to listen to." 

** Do you really enjoy it ]" he asked, in return. "You are 
almost the first person who has said so. No one cares for it 
in this house except myself. I don't think one of the children 
have any taste for it," 
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** And not Rex 1 " inquired Isobel. 

" No ] haven't you found that out yet ? Rex is the dearest 
— ^he was the dearest to me in the world ; but he nevet cared 
about books, or poetry, or music, or any of my things." 

** Why do you say * Wds f ' " demanded his sister-in-law, 
hurt at the expression ; ** don't you love your brother as much 
as ever, Gabriel ] " 

" Yes 'y quite as much — twice as much since he brought 
you here. At first, Isobel, I thought I should be terribly 
jealous ; but it all wore off directly I saw you. From the day 
I saw your dear kind face and eyes in the Park, I have 
thought of you as if you were a friend, and since your mar- 
riage I have been growing to love you every day ; but this 
evening — Isobel, you have seemed more like an angel from 
heaven to me this evening than anything else. God bless 
you for it 1 " 

He put his thin hands before his face, and commenced 
gobbing. She, moved by his emotion, left her sofa at once, 
and came to him, kneeling by his side. 

'* Dear Gabriel, dearest Gabriel, try to control yourself for 
my sake ; it makes me so unhappy to see you so. I am so 
glad you love me, Gabriel ; so glad to have been any comfort 
to you ; but I have done nothing to deserve such words at 
your hands.'* 

''Done nothing!'* he. exclaimed, uncovering his face, and 
looking into hers with his large dark eyes, the long eyelashes 
of which were still wet from his recent tears ; " you 've done 
nothing, Isobel ! Is it nothing to do for me, what no living 
creature, not even my mother, has ever taken the trouble to 
do before 1 Is it nothing, when you see a soul going to hell 
as fast as it can, to stretch forth your hand (your dear, tender 
hand," he exclaimed, as he seized and kissed it) " and try to 
save it ? O Isobel I you are God-sent to us. Happy Rex, 
to have you for his own I " 

**'His and yours, too," she said, softly j '* his wife and your 
sister, dear Gabriel, am I not ? " 

"Yes, yes," he answered, with a firm pressure of her hand, 
*' my dear sister. Isobel, you will pray for me, will you not 1 
God must hear your prayers." 

" Mine, and yours, and all our prayers, Gabriel. He only 
lives to hear them. I have always prayed for you, ever since 
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I knew you ; but you will pray for yourself also, won't you, 
dear]" 

He did not answer, and through the gloom of the fast ap- 
proaching night, she could not see his face. 

" You will pray for yourself, dearest Gabriel ; tell me so, 
before I go. It is never too late to begin ; never too late for 
Gk)d to hear." 

Still silence — only a firmer pressure, a clinging, childlike 
pressure of the little hand he held in his. 

" Gabriel, say you will, or I shall go home unhappy." 

" Yes, I will, IsobeL I could not sleep without it now.'* 

The words were whispered, but she heard them plain 
enough. Heard them, and felt a warm, grateful glow rush to 
her heart as she heard. 

And then they sat silent in the darkening room, each occu- 
pied with their own thoughts, each feeling that a new bless- 
ing had been added that day to their gratitude-demanding 
store. When at last the man-servant, coming in to ask 2 
they wished for candles, roused them to a sense of the time, 
they found it was ten o'clock, and Isobel rose to go home. 
As Gabriel returned her farewell kiss, he whispered — 

" Good night, Dienrdonnie ; that is my name for you in 
future. Kemember, my sister, Dieurdonnee.^* 

Dieu-donrde, indeed ! There were others found to acknow- 
ledge that, besides Gabriel, before she had been given to them 
long. 



CHAPTER XX. 

DISENCHANTED. 

The little *' nest " for Rex Reverdon to go to roost in, 
whenever it should please such as Mr Halkett to tempt him 
to linger about town, until it was too late to regain his lawful 
bed, was, after two or three mild attempts at remonstrance on 
his own part, finally taken for him, by his particular friend, 
somewhere within an easy distance of their favourite haunts. 
And being taken, it was, as you may suppose, made use of, 
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The bed was ofteiier slept in than was absolutely necessary, 
and never slept in without a cheerful little supper having 
been partaken of, first, at Mr Reverdon*s expense of course ; 
little suppers which occasionally swelled, quite by chance, as 
it were, into big suppers ; and it was amazing to see how many 
" fellows " that tiny sitting-room could hold at a stretch, 
and how many empty bottles the fellows left behind them, as 
mementos of their presence for the next morning's light. But 
these Kttle suppers left other mementos behind them, besides 
empty bottles. Their giver too often awoke on the following 
morning with a confused sense that something was wrong, and 
as he thoroughly roused himself, confusion would fly before 
clearness, and he knew the ** something" was himself. To 
do Eex Keverdon justice, he hated that little " nest " far 
more heartily than Isobel did. He hated the nest and the 
suppers, sometimes I think he almost hated the fellows who 
persuaded him to give them, and I am sure he always hated 
himself for being persuaded. But this was Kex Reverdon's 
great failing — the rock upon which so many male barges 
founder — the inability to say " no,^^ How many men go on, 
as he did, persistently doing wrong, blaming themselves all 
the while for doing it, and yet have not the moral courage 
to break through the habit and have done with it for ever. I 
think if Isobel had been a little less loving than she was, a 
little less sensitive about the difference in her husband's age 
and her own, (which always made her fearful of seeming to 
interfere with any of his pleasures,) she might at this juncture 
have done Rex an immense deal of good. He wanted some 
one to do for him what he had not strength of mind to do 
for himself, some one to find fault with his conduct, to grumble 
at his Ijeing so constantly away, to give him a reason for 
staying at home, even though the reason made him angry — so 
inconsistent is our frail mortality ; but Isobel did nothing of 
the sort. She carried an old-fashioned idea in her mind that 
the husband is the head of the wife, and the best judge of his 
own actions. She knew that she had married a man who had 
been accustomed to a gay life, and she supposed it must be 
difficult to give up old habits all at once ; besides, even into 
her unsuspecting nature, there was beginning to creep a doubt, 
since their return to England, whether what had been told 
her before her marriage by Mr Peyton, was altogether false 
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or not ; whether her money had not had something, a very 
little perhaps, but still something, to do with Rex Eeverdon 
marrying her. It was a bitter, bitter donbt for her ; it only 
came at times, when perhaps some inuendo of Lady Charlotte's 
called it forth ; her heart was too generous to harbour and 
brood over it, but when it came it entered into her soul. And 
it made her still more diffident of appearing to claim greater 
attention on Rex's part than he chose to give her of his own 
free will 3 therefore it was that she forbore to question him 
concerning his frequent absences, or to express a wish that 
things were not so ] and so gave him no opportunity of saying 
he would alter them for her sake. More than two months 
had passed since they had taken possession of their villa at 
Wimbledon, and it was now October, and the autumn already 
fast leaving them. The weather was often uncertain, but never 
so much so as to prevent Isobel paying her daily visit to Gabriel 
Huntley, whose rapidly declining health had made itseK visible 
at last to every one but Lady Charlotte. She still maintained 
that it was merely the weakness of a lad growing, under such 
imfavourable circumstances, and that time would be his cure ; 
in which, indeed, she was so far right, that time alone is 
needed to cure all our diseases. But these daily visits of 
Isobel's, stni more, Gabriel's daily longing for the time for 
them to arrive, were thorns, as you may well suppose, in Lady 
Charlotte's side. The little politeness with which she had at 
first welcomed the " heiress " had all evaporated for " Regi- 
nald's wife," and when Reginald's wife was found to be 
necessary to Gabriel Huntlej^s happiness, far more necessary 
than even Reginald had been himself, then Lady Charlotte felt 
that politeness was no longer part of her duty to her. The 
pet name which her son had given to his sister-in-law was the 
first decisive blow her maternal jealousy received, and from 
the hour she heard it, she had commenced to hate Isobel as 
she hated Reginald, and took no pains to hide her antipathy. 

" What is that you call her ? " she had asked, sharply, a 
few days after the interview I described to you in my last 
chapter, as Gabriel was murmuring ** Dietirdonnde," a dozen 
times in his sister-in-law's ear. 

Isobel would have evaded the question, for she knew of 
Lady Charlotte's jealous disposition, but Gabriel, who never 
feared Ida mother, spoke out — 
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" ' Dieiirdonnde,' mamma. Have you forgotten the meaning 
of that 1 " 

Now, to tell the truth, Lady Charlotte was not quite sure 
of its meaning, for, notwithstanding all the blueness of the 
Littletin blood, the colour did not extend to their brains ; and 
the Littletin coffers had been too empty to permit of attempt- 
ing to make up the deficiency of nature by " cramming." 

" I think it very absurd to call people out of their names," 
Bhe answered, evasively. 

" Well ! if it isn't her name it ought to be," rejoined 
Gabriel, " for it fits her exactly — * DimtrdonnMy God-given, 
and that *s what she is to me." 

'' Really, Gabriel, you talk the greatest nonsense I ever 
heard," said his mother, angrily ; " one would think you 
hadn't a friend in the world." 

*/ No more I have," answered the boy, " not one like this, 
mother; not one I 'd give her up for — God bless her ! " 

** O Gabriel ! you forget your mother," said Isobel, 
hastily. Lady Charlotte, who had grown very red under his 
remark, now rose from her chair — 

" I suppose I have to thank you," she Said, speaking to 
Isobel, **for this. Gabriel used not to insult me with im- 
punity." 

Isobel was inexpressibly shocked. She ran after Lady 
Charlotte and caught her hand — 

" Oh ! pray, don't say that, Lady Charlotte ! " she ex- 
claimed. "I am sure you cannot mean it. I have said 
nothing out of the way to Gabriel I suppose the boy has 
taken a fancy to me, and " 

" Pray don't take the trouble to make excuses, IsobeL If 
it had been Reginald, I should not have bSn in the least 
surprised ; but I thought better of Gabriel.'* 

" But you do not tlunk it my fault ? " Isobel still pleaded. 

" Not your intentional fault, I suppose," replied her mother- 
in-law, as she coldly disengaged her hand from IsobeFs grasp, 
** but a great deal of harm is done by indirect influence." 

And then she passed on, still imcompromising, and Isobel 
returned to Gabriel 

" Never mind, my Diettrdonnee,^ he said, in answer to her 
distress, "it's only one of mamma's humours; she'll corn© 
round by and by." 
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" You mustn't call me that any more, dear Gabriel." 

" Mustn't ! who says so 1 " he exclaimed. " I will call you 
so, Isobel, until I die, my Dieu-donnee — my own Dieu-donnee 
— my dear Dieu-donnee" 

And Bieurdonnee he had continued to call her from that 
day to this, but every time Lady Charlotte heard it she fixed 
a fresh arrow in her bow with which to revenge herself upon 
poor IsobeL 

Lady Charlotte's evident antipathy was very hard to bear. 
Isobel's pride would never have permitted her to bear it if it 
had not been for Gabriel, who suffered so much from any 
defalcation on her part ; but her arrows were harder still. 
Shafts, which came upon the wife's tender heart so suddenly 
— so unavoidably — ^and yet which, though shot at random, 
never failed to strike, and spread the poison they were laden 
with. Hints of Eex's infidelity ; old stories of Ilex's immor- 
ality ; chance allusions to Rex's former extravagances, and 
need of money ; stray remarks upon Rex's youth, and Rex's 
frequent absence; hints, stories, allusions, remarks, which 
dropped so inadvertently, as it were, from the cold, cruel, lips 
of Lady Charlotte, but every one of which she had prepared 
and seasoned beforehand for her victim, every one of which 
she heard strike home, in the quickened breathing, which she 
satv draw blood in the heightened colour, which she knew had 
wounded mortally by the pallor, the depression, and the pre- 
occupation of thought, which invariably followed their dis- 
charge. And yet, the true wife — the brave woman — bore it 
all, and made no sign ; received the venomous weapons in her 
warm loving breast, and hid them away there without a word 
for his sake ; though every breath she drew, in her mother- 
in-law's presence, made the barb rankle deeper. 

But between her own fears and doubts and Lady Charlotte's 
cruelty, the two last months had been less happy ones to 
Isobel ; and from his dissatisfaction at his own conduct, less 
happy ones to Rex also, than the two preceding ones had 
been. 

Rex was in the habit of spending three nights out of the 
week in town ; in the habit of frequenting most of his bache- 
lor haunts, and of keeping up many of his bachelor acquaint- 
ances^ many which he had far better have dropped ; but he 
Jiad never patronised the Prince's Theatre yet, and he had 
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no intention of so doing. When lie had first returned to 
England, he had inquired of Halkett if Miss Ashton was in 
want of money in consequence of the letters she had sent 
him, and Halkett had said "Yes." Whereupon Kex had 
given his friend some for her use, and told him at the same 
time to ask her not to write to him again, unless there was 
actual necessity for doing so. 

" My dear fellow," said Halkett, on the occasion, " are you 
turned such a coward that you 're afraid of a bit of paper ? " 

" I am not going to answer them," replied Kex, curtly, " and 
therefore it 's no use her writing to me. It only keeps up the 
old feeling. She can let you Imow, Halkett, when she wants 
money; though I haven't got so much to spare now as I 
had," 

" Are you not going to see her yourself % " 

" Most decidedly not." And Rex had kept to his decision. 
I do not know if Elizabeth Ashton made any attempts at this 
time to see him ; perhaps she was still woman enough to feel 
piqued at his apparent indiflference ; perhaps she made sure it 
was only apparent, and that her best plan on the occasion was 
to let him alone. At all events, they had not met. Halkett*s 
influence not having proved strong enough to persuade Rex 
to seek her presence of liis own accord ; and Rex's own heart 
not feeling strong enough to permit him to do so. He dreaded 
to meet her ; he was afraid of himself and of her ; afraid lest 
the old feelings, which he had not yet forgotten, should be 
roused again by the sight of her seductive charms : for Rex 
had not yet forgiven himself for the weakness he had been 
betrayed into at their last meeting, — ^he had not yet recon- 
ciled that act of disloyalty to Isobel with his own conscience, 
— and so far he was very wise and very right. But the best 
among us are not so always, and the evening arrived when 
Halkett was to have his way." There are some days when we 
seem weaker than others — less able to judge for ourselves — 
more prone to act against the dictates of our common sense, 
and such a day this proved for my hero. One reason was, 
that it had been unusually cold for October, and Rex had 
taken sundry " nips of brandy " during the afternoon to sup- 
port his inner man, and they had taken some effect upon him. 
Pray don't mistake my meaning, and imagine he was tipsy at 
six o'clock P.M. Brandy may " take effect " upon a man in 
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various ways before it takes effect upon his head. It may 
make him feel more generous — ^more affectionate — or more 
cheerful than is his wont — or it may make him less than 
either of them in the same degree. It had the effect of mak- 
ing Rex surer of his own strength of mind, and readier to 
believe that he was beyond the power of temptation. There- 
fore, as they were eating their dinner together at St James's 
Hall, and Halkett proposed that they should look in at the 
Prince's Theatre that night, his remonstrance was not so de- 
cided as it had usually been. 

" You know I don't care about that theatre, Halkett. Why 
the devil can't you propose another ? " 

" Why not ? There 's a capital piece on there now," said 
Halkett, as if he had quite forgotten there was such a person 
as Elizabeth Ashton in the world ; and then, as if remember- 
ing himself, added, " Oh ! I suppose it 's that girl you 're 
thinking of again. Good heavens, Rex, haven't you got over 
that affair yet ? " 

The tone was so contemptuous that it nettled Rex. 

" It 's because I have got over it, that I don't care to r© 
new the illusion," he answered, testily. 

"Rather queer idea that, isn't it?" remarked Halkett. 
" When a thmg 's over, it 's over. What more harm can see^ 
ing that girl do you, than seeing any other girl % " 

"None that I know of,'* he said ; "but I don't particularly 
care to see her." 

"But you may care to see the piece. Mary Seeley's on at 
the Prince's now, and your favourite Lobson. Do come. Rex. 
I shall think your boasting of having got over your penchant 
for Lizzie Ashton is only boasting, if you don't." 

" Hang Lizzie Ashton, and you too," exclaimed Rex, wrath- 
fully, as he rose from the table, and paced up and down the 
dining-hall, to the astonishment of the other customers. 
** What do I care if I see that girl, or every girl in London ? 
they're nothing to me." 

" Well, come to the Prince's, then," urged Halkett. 

" Of course I wilL You don't suppose a woman (the last 

couple of syllables in a tone of the supremest contempt) would 

keep me from going to any place of amusement that I chose. 

Yon seem to imagine I am half a fool, Halkett." 

*'Mj dear feUow," answered tlie otiVier, (too wise to remark 
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that the change was in Rex, and not in himself,) " how can 
you talk such nonsense? I knew how you would go all 
along. We won't trouble ourselves about the melodrama, 
but just drop in for the farce. By the by, there 's a very fair 
ballet on between the pieces, and that Httle Gregson (whom 
you used to admire so much) dances in it." 

** Well, I don't mind sitting out the farce to please you," 
said Rex; "but I Vo lost all my taste for theatres, Halkett, 
and I wouldn't give a glass of good port like this," he added, 
(raising his wine-glass to his lips,) "for all the theatres in the 
world." 

" Nor all the women % " suggested Halkett. 

" I 've nothing to do with any women," answered his friend, 
" but one." And then Halkett knew that he had gone far 
enough. But when they arrived at the Prince's Theatre, Rex 
began to show the white feather. 

" Don't let us have the stage-box," he whispered to his 
friend, as they reached the entrance ; " get something a little 
farther off. I dislike being before the gas." 

Halkett wondered how long Rex's eyes had been weak, but 
he forbore joking him. 

" We will have the next to it, if we can," he answered. 

The "next to it" was disengaged, and they took up their 
station there. 

" Come more to the front, Reverdon," said Halkett, as Rex 
ensconced himself in the back of the box, "you can see no- 
thing there." 

" Thank you, but I can see quite as much as I wish to," 
was the rejoinder; "I'm not a child, staring at my first 
play" 

He continued to sit where he had first placed himself, and 
seemed to evince no interest whatever in what was going on 
before him. Presently Halkett rose — 

" I 'm going to take a walk round the house, Reverdon ; 
won't you come 1 " 

" I don't seem to care about it, thank you," said the otlier ; 
" there 's no one that I know present. 1 11 wait for you, Hal- 
kett ; you '11 find me here when you return." 

But when Mr Halkett had once taken his departure, no 
child staring at his first play could have watched the stage 
with greater eagerness than did Rex Reverdon. He pressed 
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forward to the front, where he had not ventured to show him- 
self before, (although the tones of a sharp inflexible voice had 
already startled him, as being so like, and yet so unlike, the 
one he remembered), and, half hidden by the short red cur- 
tain, he gazed again upon Pearl Ashton. Was that her 1 that 
painted, powdered, be-frizzled head, the one that had laid so 
often on his shoulder 1 that exposed and padded figure, the 
same that he had so much admired 1 those eyes — Rex Rever- 
don couldn't look at the eyes ; he shut his own, instead ; he 
could not look at them, as they now were, and remember that 
he had once gazed into them with such rapture, and believed 
that they always looked as modestly as they seemed to do at 
him. To say that the first glance he caught of Elizabeth 
Ashton's face and figure on the stage was a shock to him, is 
not saying too much. He had to look two or three times be- 
fore he could believe that it was her ; and then he had to 
look mthiTif two or three times, to make sure that he was him- 
self ; and then he gave a great sigh of reUef, and it wa^ over. 
Was tht^ the woman he had fancied that he loved 1 This 
woman, who was showing such an unnecessary quantity of 
ankle, and rolling her eyes all over the theatre, from pit to 
gallery, from boxes to orchestra, without a pause ? Was this 
Pearl Ashton ? Pearl ! Did she look like a pearl at this 
present moment? did she look like anything but the very 
commonest of actresses and women? And he had been 
dreading to meet her for the last two months, scrupulously 
avoiding her presence, even the sight of her, for fear she 
might regain her old influence over him. Influence ! had 
she ever had any ? Rex was almost ready to ask himself the 
question now, and I doubt if it had not commenced to dis- 
solve the evening she pursued him to his Club Chambers, 
and been gradually melting away, unconsciously to himself, 
ever since. Well ! it was gone now, at all events, — the last 
bit of this " bogy " of snow was dissolved into water. Rex 
had grappled with his giant, and found it a shadow. He 
was free again. The first sight of his old folly had disen- 
chanted him; he breathed better as he thought of it; he 
ejaculated a more earnest thanksgiving than had passed his 
lips for many a day. Careless now of what he did, or saw, 
he leaned far over the front of the box and mused, staring 
dowfl mto the se^ of lioads \)exv^»Ma. lim in the pit. His 
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thouglits, as lie did so, were still upon his great deliverance. 
He could scarcely believe yet that it was true — that what he 
felt was not a dream, and that he should awake in a few 
minutes to find he was again the slave of a haunting me- 
mory, which should weigh him down in the midst of his 
greatest pleasures with a sense of care. His attitude, one of 
apparent dejection, was not unobserved by some one behind 
the scenes. 

*' Look at your victim, Lizzie," said Halkett to Miss Ashton, 
who happened to be " off" just at that moment ; " he 's going 
to commit suicide into the pit." 

" Do you really believe it 's all about me ? " she asked. 

'* About you ? I should think it was," he answered. " You 
should have seen him when I persuaded him to come here ; 
he went on like a madman at the St James's. I believe you 
could do anything with him now." 

" Do you % " she said ; " then I '11 try before the evening 's 
out. Hold my shawl, Harry; I'll be *oft'' again directly." 

" Off" or "on" signified little to the subject of her conver- 
sation, who never raised his eyes to look at her again, and 
only shuddered once or twice when her voice reached him 
He was thinking of Isobel, as he sat there, — of his wife, who, 
now he was free to love, he felt he could begin to love. He 
thought so, but we all know that there is no such thing as a 
perceptible beginning to Love. If his love for Isobel had 
not already begun, the thought would not have struck him. 
And it is not saying much of him to say so; for a man 
would have been less than a man who could have lived under 
the influence of such a woman's love for four months and 
not have experienced some feeling of the kind for her in 
return. 

He was roused from his reverie by the opening of the box 
door. Halkett had come back. That fact alone did not ren- 
der it necessary for him to turn round his head. But another 
fact followed quickly upon it, which did compel him to do so. 
A hand was laid upon his shoulder ; a sharp, familiar voice 
said " Well, Mr Reverdon, are you not going to notice me % " 
And then Rex stood up, blushing, from the very consciousness 
of his infidelity, (for he was not yet too old, or too hardened, 
to blush at times,) and was standing, face to face, with Eliza- 
beth Ashton. 
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^' I hope yon are quite well/' he said, as he shook hands 
yith her. 

How often partings in this world, which have been as bitter 
as the parting of these two (on his side, at least) on the night 
before his wedding, are followed by meetings, the warmest 
salutation of which is, " How. do you do?" or "I hope I see 
you well," or some such commonplace. Halkett had expected 
Rex to show great agitation at the sudden rencontre ; for Rex 
was of a very excitable, impulsive temperament, as most 
auburn-headed men are, and made himself very ridiculous at 
times from the warmth of his feelings. Elizabeth Ashton, 
too, had expected something of the sort ; or, as she was a 
woman, and knew more about the language of the heart than 
Halkett, dead silence on the part of Rex would have conveyed 
as much meaning to her mind. But this cool shaking of 
hands, this deliberate " I hope you are quite well," looked 
very like a cure. A cure of how long standing she could not 
determine; but her feminine instinct did not deceive her. 
The man who stood before her was not the man she had 
parted from : he was disenchanted — no longer in love ; though 
whether irrecoverably lost to her, time and her tactics alone 
would determine. At present, however, she considered it 
wisest to adopt his own manner. 

" Quite well, thank you. I am so glad you came to see 
me, at last. How do you like my part ? " 

" Not very much, Lizzie," he answered ; " you know I 
never wished you to be an actress. You were born for some- 
thing better than that." 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

*' What would you have me do ? I must live." 

" And can you live by it ? " he asked. 

" Pretty well," she answered ; " and I am rising, you know. 
Jones thinks a great deal of me, I can assure you, and he has 
promised me a part in the new drama next month.*' 

** I*m very glad of that," he said; "we shall see you at 
the top of the tree, some day, — the tree that bears so many 
bouquets every night." 

" Likely enough," she answered, in the same tone ; '* but 
the curtain *s falling. And now, where are you off to ? " 

''I'm bound for home," said Rex; ai^i at the word, he 
felt quite a glow about liis bteaxt. 
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" What ! ain't you going to have supper in town ? " ex- 
claimed Miss Ashton, in a tone of disappointment. ** What 
a sell I I made sure you would treat me to a supper, Rex — 
and so long since we met, too. I suppose I must go home to 
bread and cheese." 

Now, Mr Reverdon and Mr Halkett had already ordered 
supper to be ready for them at the ** nest," and when the 
former said he was going home he had made a mental reserva- 
tion as to the time of his doing so. As Elizabeth Ashton 
spoke, he looked at Halkett, and Halkett looked at him, and 
she saw the mutual glance. 

" I know you are going to have supper somewhere, all by 
yourselves, you greedy creatures," she said. " O Rex ! do 
take me with you." 

Rex's illusion was gone ; but, after all, this was a woman ; 
and there are very few requests that a man will refuse a 
woman when she takes to emphasising " do" with her lips 
close together. 

" If Halkett will take you home afterwards," said Rex, " I 
shall be delighted, Lizzie." 

What did he care now if she came or didn't come ? He 
was no longer afraid of her or of himself. She was welcome 
to his supper ; in fact, he felt so grateful to her for having 
disenchanted him, that he would have given her anything she 
asked for. 

Halkett, of course, would be delighted to take her home, 
or be of use in any way possible ; and so, her large cloak 
enveloping her stage dress, she was conveyed to a cab by the 
two gentlemen, who jumped in after her, and gave the order 
for the address of Rex Reverdon's ** nest" 
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CHAPTER XXL 

A WALK HOME UNDER DISADVANTAGEOUS CIRCUMSTANCES. 

** It wasn't my fault, my dear fellow," said Halkett, anxious 
to excuse himself before the reproaches he expected from Rex 
burst upon him. *' She insisted upon my taking her round 
to your box, and when a woman begins to insist, what can 
one do ? " 

They were standing together in Rex's little sitting-room, 
waiting for the appearance of the supper, whilst Miss Ashton 
had been ushered into the adjoining bedroom, to arrange her 
hair and wash her hands. Rex was also arranging his hair in 
a primitive fashion with his fingers, before the mirror over 
the mantel-piece, as Halkett spoke, and when he turned there- 
from to answer his remark, his face, what with brandy and 
relief, was perfectly radiant. 

" Don't say another word, Halkett ; I am very glad she 
should have come. I told you before that I didn't care if I 
saw her, or didn't see her. She 's a deuced fine girl, and she 
may have her supper here every night if she likes ; " and he 
filled a tumbler half full of wine and drank it off as he spoke. 
** By Jove, I never thought little Lizzie would turn out half 
such an actress as that, Halkett. We must open some cham- 
pagne to celebrate our reunion," and he rang the bell to order 
it as he spoke. 

Halkett was surprised at his coolness, but attributed it to 
the liquor he had already imbibed, " notwithstanding which," 
he added to himself, " he 's a pluckier fellow than I took him 
for, and coming out quite in a new character." 

The supper, although originally intended for two, was more 
than sufficient for three, and had been ordered with the reck- 
lessness that landladies do order suppers (the remains of 
which are to be their perquisites) for careless young men of 
fortune ; and the fair Miss Ashton seemed quite ready to do 
justice to all the best things upon the table. As Rex looked 
at her more fully, by the ^righl gsxa-li^ht of his little room, 
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noted the unpleasant expression in her eyes — not new, indeed, 
but far more frequently displayed than heretofore — and heard 
the bold, familiar tones of her voice, he wondered still more 
to think he had fancied himself enchained so long by charms 
such as these. It was no longer Pearl Ashton who sat before 
him. The person he had imagined to bo so, but who had 
never existed, except in his own imagination, had died when 
he first glanced upon the stage that evening. This was Miss 
Lizzie Ashton, of the Prince's Theatre, and about as much to 
him as any other " Miss " of any other theatre would have 
been. 

His had been a lonely life and a lonely heart from his boy* 
hood, although apparently surrounded by friends. He had 
craved for a companion, a friend of his own age, some one 
who should love him for himself, not for his money, and 
would have welcomed such, in whatever station of life he had 
found them. And he had imagined that he had done so when 
he lit upon Elizabeth Ashton. He thought she loved him as 
a brother, and he thought he loved her as a sister, and I think 
that if the proposal to marry Miss Fane had not been made to 
him that he never would have thought otherwise. The in- 
herent obstinacy of his nature made him imagine the contrary, 
directly it became an unpleasant obstacle to what he felt ho 
was driven to do in the other direction ; but I think the very 
fact of his mentioning it to her drove some of it away, as 
speaking of a horrid dream which has haunted us for nights 
past, to another person, wiU often dispel even the memory of it 
at once. The friend, the companion, he had sought for, who 
should be more to him than Halkett or any man could be, he 
had found in Isobel Fane ; and as the false image he had set 
up and worshipped in that capacity fell to the dust and crum- 
bled before him, he knew for himself that he had done so. He 
knew as he looked at Lizzie Ashton sitting in her paint and 
short petticoats beside him, that somebody or something had 
lifted that burden off his heart, and that he was a free man 
again. 

" Notwithstanding my rude speech in the theatre just now," 
he said, as he helped his fair guest to chicken-salad and cham- 
pagne, " I think your acting is wonderful, Lizzie, considering 
how short a time you have been on the stage — only three 
months, isn't it } " - 
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" Four," she answered, with her mouth full. " I went on 
two days after my father was buried, about a week after I saw 
you last. Rex," she added, looking up at him rather slyly. 

He coloured slightly, but showed no further signs of recol- 
lection. Then he said— 

"I suppose you don't live at Islington now? " 

" No," she answered ; " I lodge close to the Prince's ; it 
saves so many cabs. Tou must come and see me^ Bex. Mr 
Halkett knows my address." 

" Of course I will," rather shouted than said Rex, in the 
exuberance of his , spirits, although he had no intention of 
doing anything of the kind. " Have some more champagne, 
Lizzie/' and as he filled her glass, he filled his own tumbler. 

" You've been travelling a good deal since I saw you last," 
she suggested, presently. 

" Oh, yes, a deuce of a lot — half over the world ; but I 'm 
very glad to be home again, I can tell you." 

" Where do you live? " 

The champagne was fast getting into Rex Reverdon's head, 
but it had not yet mounted quite so high as to permit hiui to 
give Lizzie Ashton the address of his wife and himself ; so he 
winked at Halkett, and said, '^ Close to Kensington Gardens^ 
Nice spot, isn't it % " 

" Oh, delightful ! " she exclaimed, with fervour, " the best 
situation in London. How I envy Mrs Reverdon I " 

" Pass the bottle, Halkett, if you please." 

The tone was sharp, and elevated, and decided, not like the 
voice he had spoken in last. 

Lizzie Ashton guessed that she had gone a step too far, and 
she avoided the mention of his wife's name again. 

The supper went on flourishingly. K the two men did not 
do much in the solid way, the lady did, and they made up for 
it by drinking. Cork after cork flew from the champagne 
bottles, to the imminent danger of the chandelier lustres, as 
Rex set them all ringing against one another, from the con- 
tact. His spirits rose higher and higher ; his mirth was per- 
fectly infectious. Lizzie Ashton's white teeth were displayed 
to greater advantage every minute, and every minute she grew 
more familiar, and he more talkative, until when the supper 
was at last decided to be over and the three rose to make a 
move, instead of going tome aa IB^ex. \ia.dL md he intended 
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doing, he proposed that he and Halkett should first leave 
Miss Ashton at her own door, and then make a night of it 
together. 

" We must see Lizzie home first, Halkett. She's a deal too 
pretty to go about London alone, at this time of night ; ain't 
you, Lizzie % We shall have some one running off with you, 
if we don't mind." 

'' Much you 'd care/' said the girl, affectedly, as she looked 
back at him. 

"Shouldn't I, though 1" he answered; "that's all you 
know about it, Lizzie. Any way, it shan't be to-night, \i I 
can help it." 

** Unless you run off with me yourself," was the reply. 

" Well, I 'm not sure that I shan't," he answered ; " at 
least, I would if Halkett wasn't here." 

" I suppose you think Halkett would interfere % " interposed 
that gentleman, languidly. 

" Well, I should think it very likely from the way Halkett 
has looked at Miss Ashton all the evening ; but I don't know 
in what way but one (that is, with the greatest admiration) 
any man could look at her." 

In such nonsense as this the time flew away till the cab 
had set them all three down at Miss Ashton's lodgings — ^two 
second-rate little rooms over a shop in the Strand, which she 
insisted upon the two gentlemen mounting the little staircase 
to inspect. 

" Jolly, snug little place, isn't it, Halkett % " exclaimed Kex. 
" I say, Lizzie, you must give us a turn out here some night. 
Welsh rabbit and spiced ale for three, and I '11 sing you a 
comic song on the occasion." 

"So I will," she answered, "if you'll promise to come, 
Rex. It 's so jolly, our having met again. You must often 
come and see me play now, won't you % " 

" Of course I shall," he said ; " every other night if I can. 
Good night, Lizzie." 

There was nothing for them to stay for, and the two men 
had not sat down since their entrance. Miss Ashton rose 
again as Rex spoke to her, and held out her hand. 

" Oh, come, Lizzie," he said, in his rollicking, jovial 
manner, " you used to give l&e something better than that." 

And he kissed her as he q>oke. ^ Then Mr Halkett shook 
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hands with her, and the friends descended the staircase and 
re-entered the cab, which was waiting for theuL 

" Jolly little girl, isn't she, Halkett 1 " exclaimed Rex, as the 
cab commenced to move on. " Poor little Liz ! I 'm quite glad 
to have met her again. You seem very intimate there now, 
Halkett." 

" I 've seen more of her since you have been away, cer- 
tainly," rejoined the other. " Naturally, I suppose, being a 
friend of yours, she has affected my company to gain news of 
you. That girl 's very attached to you, Reverdon.*' 

" Ah, yes, I dare say so. Poor little woman, she always 
was," said Rex, (with the conceited air men assume when they 
speak of a girl who is supposed to be partial to them :) " well, 
I *m very glad to have met her again. I must go and see her 
sometimes, and keep up her spirits. Where are we bound to, 
Halkett ? " 

" The deuce take me if I know," answered his friend, not 
over-pleased at the cool way in which Rex spoke of Lizzie 
Ashton. " I don*t think we settled where we wished to go. 
ShaUitbe 1" 

" All right," replied Rex, not caring himself where they 
went, so long as it was to a place that should continue to keep 
up the unnatural excitement he had worked himself into. 
" Cabby, drive to ." 

Of course / know the name of the place they went to, and 
what they did there, and all about it, but I do not choose to 
write it down here ; firstly, because should I do so, Mrs 
Grundy will say that I have been there myself, and refuse to 
believe that I have only received my information secondhand 
from the Rexes of my acquaintance ; and secondly, because 
there are some places of which (however harmless the amuse- 
ments they provide may be, taken in moderation) their names 
alone strike such horror into the minds of the uninitiated, that 
my book would be probably condemned as unfit for the drawing- 
room table were I to mention them. And that is what I trust 
I may never live to hear or see written of any book of mine. 
Notwithstanding which I must be allowed to say here, that I 
know, on the whole, that women think men, and men*s places 
of resort, a great deal worse than they really are. I am sure 
that many a man would be shocked to think of himself as 
leading tLe life tliat many 'wom^ii., from their ignorance and 
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fertile imaginations, set him down, in company with most 
men about town, as leading ; and I have heard the same pre- 
judiced sex speak of places — ^the entertainments at which, as 
I have said before, are innocent — as if they were sinks of 
iniquity. And if another woman happens to be better in- 
formed on the subject, they refuse to take her testimony, or to 
believe that she has been informed aright. " Oh, of course, 
he tells you so ! '* 

Now, with respect to Rex Reverdon and Henry Halkett, 
although I have no great love for the latter, I have no wish 
to have the actions of my hero misconstrued ; therefore 
although, from a regard for the feelings of my lady readers, I 
have not written down the few letters which compose the name 
of the place they resorted to after leaving Lizzie Ashton at her 
lodgings, I beg to state that, listening to a few songs and a 
lifctle good music — talking a great deal of nonsense and 
imbibing a great deal of liquid to wash the nonsense down — was 
the sum total of their dissipation this evening. But unfor- 
tunately Rex was not in a state to commence a fresh evening and 
a fresh amount of drinking, and the consequence was that the 
nonsense he talked became greater nonsense every minute, and 
the more he talked the thirstier he grew, until he found himself, 
Heaven knows how, in his own bedroom at the " nest," and 
somebody — ^he wasn't quite sure if it was Halkett, or if it was 
Paul Bedford, or his mother, but at all events somebody was 
telling him to get off his things like a good fellow, and go to 
bed. Somebody stayed, too, until he was in bed, or he sup- 
posed so, and Lizzie Ashton was there still, to be sure 3 he had 
forgotten all about it. He had brought her in to supper. 
*' Oh, let's go into supper, Halkett, old boy. Don't keep a 
lady waiting. How cold it is ! Come in to the fire. Why, 
what is the fellow about, turning off the gas % Don't leave us 
in the dark, Halkett. I say, Halkett " 

But if any one heard him it could only have been the land- 
lady, and perhaps she was used to her lodgers " hollering out 
occasionally " after they had come home late, and took no notice 
of it. Rex opened his eyes. Why, where was he ? Had ho 
been dreaming % There was no Halkett, no supper, no lights 
— nothing. Was he in bed ? Yes ; these must be bedclothes 
over him ; but, by Jove ! he wasn't undressed. And oh, by 
Jove ! wasn't it cold ? He jumped out of bed as he spoke^ 
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and sat upon the outside of it shivering. Rex Reverdon was 
not a drunkard ; far from it ; he was not even a drinking 
man. This time and that other time when he went to the 
party at the Peytons, are the only two occasions on which 
I can find that he really transgressed in this matter. But 
he was very excitable — very hot-headed, and easily over- 
come. And when liquor had taken hold of him, it was a 
long time before he shook the effects of it off again. As he 
sat shivering on the outside of his bed, he was, I regret to say 
it, very tipsy. His friend Halkett having seen him into his 
bedroom, had considered he had performed " the whole duty 
of man " towards him ; and how long he had been there Rex 
Reverdon knew not, and was not in a fit state to consider. As 
he sat there he could not even collect his thoughts sufficiently 
to recall the events of the evening, or how his misfortune had 
come about ; he had only a confused sense that he was not 
himself, and that he must go home to his wife. The "jolly" 
stage was over for poor Rex, and the desponding stage was 
setting in, and as he felt it creeping about him, and knew he 
was powerless to stave it off — powerless to become " jolly " 
again there in the dark and alone, the true affection of his heart 
rose in the ascendant, and he felt an indescribable longing — 
more than that — an indescribable feeling that he mn&t^ at any 
risk, get home to Isobel before it took entire possession of 
him. 

" I must go home to Isobel," he kept on repeating to him- 
self in thick undertones, as he staggered about the room to 
find a match wherewith to light his candle. 

It is curious, sometimes, to see how a man, when liquor 
has deprived him of all his other senses, will, if bent upon 
gaining an object, be able to do everything for himself which 
is connected with its attainment, though utterly helpless in 
other things. Rex found his matches, and lighted his candle, 
and walked down-stairs, and unbolted the hall door, and found 
himself standing on the pavement outside, ready to go to Isobel, 
though bare-headed, and quite unconscious that he was so. 
It was a bleak night, or rather, morning — ^for-the small hours 
were past and gone — and there was a cutting wind blowing 
from the north, which met Rex's heated face and unprotected 
head, and nearly sliced it in two, yet he went on imheedingly. 
He had but one idea in his head, the wish to get into IsobeFs 
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presence — ^that presence in which seemed for him now, pro- 
tection, comfort, and forgiveness ; and with that view, he set 
his feet towards Wimbledon — I must not say steadily, for his 
wish to get there was the only steady thing about him. As 
the policemen on that beat saw him staggering from one side 
of the flags to the other in his endeavours to go straight for- 
ward, his ruflfled auburn hair and uncovered head bearing 
witness, with his faltering steps, to his condition, they only 
thought to themselves that here was " another on 'em going 
home hy rail," and did not think it worth their while to do 
more than give him a friendly injunction to " keep up, and 
look before him/' On, into the open country, and through 
the country roads. How he found his way along them — 
whether he paid his turnpikes, or evaded justice, he knows 
not, and I know not, to this day ; but about four hours after 
he had started from the hall-door of his uneasy " nest," he 
found himself opposite his own at Wimbledon. 

It was six o'clock in the morning ; but October mornings 
are dark and cold, and no one appeared stirring in the house, 
as he stood there, until, after repeated ringings, and long- 
continued knocks, which alarmed not only Isobel, but the 
surrounding neighbours, a half-clothed servant opened the 
door to him, and he staggered up to his wife's bedroom, — 
still, with the one idea in his head he entered it, — that when 
he had reached her presence his trouble, whatever it was, 
would be over ; his fault, whatever it was, forgiven and wiped 
out for ever. She was standing in her dressing-gown as he 
came in, waiting to receive him, knowing it was him, and 
afraid that something dreadful must have occasioned his un- 
usually early return ; but as soon as she saw him she knew 
the truth, and shrunk backwards. Yes, she loved him as her 
own soul ! But seeing him thus — insensible, disordered, im- 
becile-looking — she recoiled, though she hated herself the 
next moQient for recoiling. It was the first time she had seen 
him overcome — ^the first time she had ever seen a man tipsy 
— and she could not help the feeling of repugnance which she 
experienced showing itself in her face. She recoiled, and he 
saw it — tipsy as he was, he saw and understood the action — 
and it drove all he had intended to say to her out of his con- 
fused head. Instead of speaking, he tumbled across the room 
to the bed from which she had just risen, and threw himself 
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upon it. Her first impulse, as soon as the shock was over, 
was that the servants diould not know more of her husband's 
disgrace than was necessary, so she locked her door, and then 
kndt down, attired as she was, to light the fire, which was 
ready laid in the grate. Presently a servant, hearing her 
movements, tapped at the door. " Can I help you, ma'am % " 

" No, thank you," was the quiet answer. 

" I must dress myself, then," she thought. " He may want 
me when he wakes." 

She did not think a word more than this ; she did not re- 
proach him, even to herself. " Can he have walked home 1 " 
she wondered ; "walked through this bitter weather, and at 
such a time 1 Oh, my darling ! How cold he is ! When 
will that fire bum up % " 

She stirred it, and heaped on coals, and stirred it again, 
until the flames were roaring up the wide-built, modem chim- 
ney, and the whole room was filled with the heat of it. 

When she was dressed, she sat down by the bedside, and 
chafed his hands, and rained down, kisses on his handsome 
face, as he commenced to stir uneasily in his besotted sleep. 

You would have thought such a walk, at such a time, would 
have been enough to sober a man, but it was not. Half that 
distance, on a more genial morning, might have had the de- 
sired effect ; but the fatigue and the extreme cold had only 
made the brandy Kex had taken fly the faster to his head, to 
which now the heat of the large fire his wife in her care for 
him had heaped up added its influence. As its warmth 
reached him, he no longer lay still, heavily breathing, and no 
more ; he turned and tossed about in his slumbers, muttering 
to himself each time her lips or hands touched his, until the 
excitement he had laboured under in town returned to him, 
and his tongue commenced to obey the dictates of his half- 
conscious brain. 

What was it that made Isobel, usually so gentle, so unsus- 
pecting, and so affectionate, drop the hand she was clasping 
to her bosom with so much warmth, and look as if she had 
been stung ? What could it be that made her start from her 
sitting position from her husband's side, and pace up and 
down the room, heedless whether he saw her or not, so that 
she was not compelled to sit still and listen to the random 
Words that dropped from his mouth 1 What, but that his 
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insensible tongue, again unloosed, rambled on of the events 
of the past evening, — laughed with Halkett, jested with Lizzie 
Ashton, soliloquised with his own heart, — and though he 
mixed it all up with passionate appeals to Isobel to forgive 
him, and to take him to herself, yet as he never mentioned 
her by name, he left her still uninformed as to whom his love 
was addressed. 

At last she could bear it no longer: she had withstood 
Lady Charlotte's inuendoes ; she had fought against the 
promptings of her own heart, but she could not brook what 
she considered plain proofs from her husband's own mouth 
that he was unfaithful to her — ^that she had never been the 
one to occupy his affections. She was a noble, generous, 
warm-hearted woman ; but she could not have been aU this 
if she could have sat by quietly and heard what she heard, 
and been ready to kiss the offender directly he awoke and 
never allude to the subject again. She felt it acutely — too 
acutely to hide away entirely and smile at the recollection.- 
As some fresh asseveration of love, to some person or persons 
unknown, burst from Kex's lips, she rose up hastily and left 
the room, — left the room and locked him in alone, only peep- 
ing in upon him every half hour or so to see if he was again 
sensible. 

" He is ungenerous," she thought ; " he is unfaithful to 
me. He may be wicked, God only knows ; but whatever 
the truth, he is my own husband,' and no change in him 
can ever rob him of my love. Perhaps I have been the most 
to blame in charging him with it. Heaven have mercy on 
me!" 

And so she watched and guarded, prayed for and tended 
him, until mid-day arrived, and Rex Reverdon was himself 
again, — a very humble, penitent edition of himself, and ready 
to acknowledge it. 

Why, when he would have been the first to lay at her feet 
and confess his error, did Isobel appear studiously to avoid 
giving him the opportunity of doing so % 

Why, when he was panting to say to her, '* Take me, good 
angel of my life ! take me to your breast, my lawful haven, 
and never let me wander from it more," — did she, usually so 
eager to prove her love, so ready to respond to the slightest 
show of ardour on his part, shrink from him when he touched 
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her, and interrupt him when he attempted to explain his 
conduct % 

He could not say ; his new-born passion for her had re- 
ceived a check when he least expected it ; when he could at 
last acknowledge that he was ready to love her, she seemed 
for the first time unwilling to receive his love. 

And so, after a few attempts at explanation, he lay down 
again, more sullen than before, blaming her for what he should 
have blamed himself. 

And she, bitterly lamenting his silence, whilst she dreaded 
he should speak again, thought he lay brooding over an absent 
flame, and hid her grief within her own heart. 

So these two people went about their separate ways, re- 
solved to misunderstand one another, at the very time when 
(Jod had cleared the path of life for them, that they might 
come together and be blest. 



CHAPTEK XXIL 

ELIZABETH ASHTON. 

A FEW dayB after the supper had been given in poor Bex's 
" nest," Henry Halkett was waiting, not without a degree of 
impatience, in the sitting-room of Miss Ashton's apartments, 
until it should please that young lady to bestow the light of 
her countenance upon him. I have said that the rooms were 
second-rate in their appearance, and so they were, judging 
them by furnished apartments in general ; but yet they were 
many degrees removed, in regard to the splendour of their 
adornments, from those of the little house at Islington to 
which their occupant had been accustomed. The ornaments 
which decorated them were vulgar in the extreme ; the gilding 
about the mirror and backs of the sofa and chairs tarnished 
and worn ; the stamped velvet which formed the foundation 
of most of the articles of furniture of the commonest manu- 
facture, and begrimed with the dirt of ten London seasons ; 
everything about the place, \£ ouc^ ^^m^'^ ^xid bti^ht, had 
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always been in the worst taste, and now the whole coUection 
looked more like the cast-off furniture of a doll's house, of 
which the children had tired, and ceased to take care, than 
anything else, half of it being broken, half rickety, and all 
in a state of dirt. Some brown and yellow strips of muslin 
drawn before the window played the part of curtains, which 
was, after all, quite an unnecessary trouble for any muslin to 
take, for the windows were so thick with grease that a passer- 
by would have had keen sight indeed whose eyes could have 
penetrated their mysteries. But yet, with all their defects, 
the rooms were in the Strand, and their expense probably far 
more than the generosity of Mr Jones, of the Prince's Theatre, 
would lead you to expect that Miss Ashton would be able to 
afford. As Mr Halkett impatiently pushed aside the yellow 
curtains and strove to see what was passing in the street 
below through the dulled panes of glass, he could just discern 
that the saddle-horses which he had left at the door were 
being led up and down by the groom in attendance, and not 
kept shivering at the entrance of some gin palace, whilst he 
was taking care of himself within. Two of them there were, 
one with a lady's saddle on, and both supposed to be at Mr 
Henry Halkett's expense. For Miss Lizzie Ashton having 
become a public character, must of necessity ride — as what 
public character does not, now-a-days ? — and give her numer- 
L adorers an occasion^ chance It seeing ^ow their mid- 
night divinity looked off the stage, and of giving herseK the 
treat of hearing them say, as she slowly walked her horse 
along the Kow, *' There goes Lizzie Ashton of the Prince's," 
— which certainly must have been a full and sufficient reward 
for the agony she endured in the attempt to be fashionable. 
For Miss Ashton's equestrian exercises, not having commenced 
till late in life, and not having continued sufficiently long as 
yet to make her position on horseback one of ease or pleasure, 
I really give her credit for the way in which she went through 
that performance, and the steadiness with which she persisted 
that she enjoyed it. I have said that the expenses of her 
saddle horse were supposed to be defrayed by her friend, Mr 
Halkett, and I used the term " supposed " judiciously. That 
gentleman had been what he called " going it pretty consider- 
ably " during the last four months, notwithstanding which, I 
cannot find that his money had been going into Ms trades- 
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men's pockets at the same rate as himself. His chum, 
Reverdon, married and out of the way, Mr Halkett, notwith- 
standing that the sum owed him in that quarter had been 
honourably paid with the rest of Rex's debts, had sadly missed 
the many little luxuries he had been used to indulge in at his 
friend's expense. Saddle-horses, good dinners, stalls at the 
opera, the best of gloves and tobacco, these are hard things 
for a man to give up who has been accustomed to have them 
all his life, and without paying for them either — privations 
which you could hardly expect Mr Halkett, or any one, short 
of a stoic or philosopher, to resign. And if you did expect, 
you would have been disappointed, for he continued to enjoy 
them just the same, with this exception, that whilst Rex 
Reverdon was away no one paid for them. And since no one 
was chargeable, Mr Halkett thought that he might just as 
well procure luxuries for two as for one, — which is just the 
style of argument that I should expect a man of Mr Halkett's 
calibre to use. So Miss Lizzie Ashton came in for a share of 
the good things, which accounts for the two saddle-horses and 
her friend being kept waiting whilst she assumed her riding- 
habit on the day I^ave mentioned to you. He had not seen 
her since the evening of the supper, having had business to 
detain him, and pleasures he liked better ; but he had made 
this appointment to ride with her in writing the day before, 
and she had promised to be punctual. At last he seemed to 
get a little impatient, for he commenced to walk up and down 
the ropm restlessly, and at length to rap with his cane against 
the foiding-doors which divided the apartment. 

" I say, Lizzie, are you going to keep these horses wait- 
ing in the cold aU day? IVe been here half an hour 
already." 

" Bo have a littU patience," replied her voice from within, 
sharply, " a woman can't change her dress in one minute." 

" You ought to have changed it before I came then," he 
answered. 

** Ought, ought*' she said, as she pushed open the folding- 
doors and entered the sitting-room, " is that a word to use to 
a lady?" 

She looked far better in her riding-habit than she had done 
. OkB last time we saw her, but she had a white feather in her 
Jaw-brimmed hKt, (I write of 1851, remember,) and her flaxen 
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hair was too mucli displayed for good taste, which spoiled her 
hopes, if she had any, of passing for a gentlewoman. 

" I wish you wouldn't wear that feather when you ride with 
me, Lizzie," remarked Halkett, peevishly, as he caught sight 
of it, " I have told you so before." 

** I shall wear what I choose, Mr Halkett, and I Ve told 
you that before too, I believe. You needn't ride with me, if 
you don't like to do so. Pray do I look so very bad ? " 

She turned towards him as she spoke, with a smile that 
seemed to ask for the compliments he was generally ready 
enough to give her. But he was certainly cross to-day, an- 
noyed at something, for he only said — 

" You look very much the same as usual, as far as I can see." 
And then speaking quicker, he added, " By the by, Lizzie, 
you played your cards very badly the other evening." 

This was the secret offence then. Lizzie Ashton understood 
what he meant perfectly, but like a true woman she feigned 
ignorance. 

" What evening ? How do you mean 1 " 

" You know as well as I do," he replied ; " the other night 
with Kex Keverdon. What made you take up that friendly, 
familiar tone with him, as if everything was comfortably 
arranged between you, and on your part forgiven and for- 
gotten. You Ve spoiled your game altogether. The fellow's 
manner changed directly ; a child might have seen it." 

" Well, what tone would you have had me take up ? " 

" Not that one, and you knew it, too. Why, Keverdon was 
as nervous of meeting you as he could be. When I proposed 
going to the Prince's he became as agitated as possible, and if 
you had only played the injured innocent with him, (as you 
know so well how to play,) you might have done anything 
with him. Anything, I repeat. Anything P 

" And suppose I didn't want to do anything 1 " she replied. 
" Suppose I knew better than you, and saw it would be no 
use even trying to do anything. Why, that man 's no more in 
love with me now, Halkett, than he is with you." 

" You 're wrong," he repeated, " you 're altogether wrong ; 
but it's no use trying to convince a woman against her 
will." 

'* I should think I ought to know the symptoms of love 
better than you," she answered, 
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" Do you really ? " he said, sneeringly. " I didn't suppose 
you had ever felt the sensation yourself." 

She turned upon him a look of such scorn that his eyea 
shrank before it, whilst hers, usually so cold and hard, sparkled 
as if they were diamonds. 

" Didn t you ] " she said, drawing her breath more quickly 
as she spoke. 

He saw the accusation annoyed her, and he repeated it. 

" Indeed I did, and I do. I should imagine you the very 
last women in the world to have had any experience of the 
* tender passion.* " And as he said the two last words he 
accompanied them with a slight, sniggering laugh, which acted 
like oil upon fire, to the woman's kindling rage. " I thought 
£ %, d. was much more in your line than Love, ^ I didn't 
think you even believed in such a thing ! " 

" You think," she said, eagerly interrupting him, " that 
because I have played upon the feelings of a man like Rex 
Reverdon, in order to get money out of him, that because I 
allow a man like yourself to make love to me, and take the 
benefits you may please to bestow in exchange, that therefore 
I am not a woman, that I have never been a woman, with a 
woman's heart, a woman's capability of loving ? " 

" I certainly have thought so," he returned, coolly, fondly 
stroking down his nails the while, and trimming their rounded 
tips with his penknife. 

" You imagine, because I have been hawked about by my 
wretched father ever since I was saleable, put up in the market- 
place of every town we lived in to be bidden for, almost thrust 
down the throats of men who had no wish to marry me, that 
I never had a softer heart, a more modest nature, than is mine 
now ? That this kind of life was never distasteful to me, that 
I have never thought that I would rather be of the poorest 
poor, so that the food I eat and ^he clothes I wore I was in- 
debted to no one for but myself, and my honest labour ? " 

" I certainly have thought so," he repeated, not even look- 
ing up from his occupation. 

" i dare say you have," she answered. " Your own nature 

is too bad for you to be able to afford to think any good of 

others. Rex Reverdon would have given me credit for it, I 

know — would give me credit for it even now, though his pas- 

Bion for me has died out. He ia -woi^ \fivi oi ^ wx," 
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" Complimentary," he returned j " but if true, why don*t 
you stick to him ? " 

" Because he 's too good to be ' stuck to,' as you call it," 
she replied. ** He has been good to me all along. I '11 have 
nothing more to do with him. If he 's found another love, 
all the better for him. I loved once, and" 

" Now did you really ? " inquired Halkett, with an incre- 
dulous stare, which almost made Elizabeth Ashton strike the 
face he upturned to hers. 

" Did I really ^" she echoed. " Yes, really. Love such 
as you, and others like you, can never know. Yes, I did love, 
Henry Halkett, years ago — ^how many years ago it seems !— ^ 
when I was young, and fresh, and innocent, and carried that 
inconvenient thing about with me they call a heart. I loved 
with all I had — ^my heart, my soul, my mind, and my strength 
— and I was deceived. That 's the secret of my life, Halkett, — 
that 's the sum total of my existence — of the existence of how 
many women as heartless as myself ! I loved, and I was 
deceived. I ventured the happiness of my whole life upon 
one throw, and I lost it. I embarked all I possessed worth 
calling riches upon one vessel, and it sank. I lavished all the 
love my heart contained — ^I threw my very heart itself away 
— ^upon one man, and he left me j and then all that was good 
in me, all that might have been good, died and withered away. 
That man was my moral murderer. No other heart sprang 
up in place of the one he took with him, no other goodness 
bloomed instead of that he trampled down, no other faith 
appeared to fill the vacancy he left, when he destroyed my 
faith in him and all the world. Since then I have been what 
you see me, what you have known me to be — utterly heartless, 
deceitful, and mercenary, trading upon my good looks and my 
power through their means of procuring the necessaries of life, 
which my drunken father never took the trouble to procure 
me. I know I am what you say, — that all feeling, except the 
love of a little luxury, perhaps, is dead in me, — ^that, as far as 
the enjoyment of life goes, I am, to all intents and purposes, 
dead myself ; but it was a man like yourself who killed me I " 

" What was his name 1 " asked Halkett, quietly. 

At this, she turned upon him furiously — 

" I am used to insult," she said, "of all kinds ; parti- 
CTilarly from you, Mr Halkett ; but I never received a worse 
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one, even from your mouth. You may think I am not a 
woman — ^you may say I 'm a devil, if you choose — a fiend — 
anything ; it little matters to me ; but I am female, and once 
loved Avith us— once reallj/ loved — is twice sacred." 

Her hand was on her breast as she spoke, her eyes were 
kindling under the remembrance of her wrongs ; her words 
dropped deliberately and clearly from her lips. If Mr Jones 
could have seen her at that moment he would have thought 
twice about raising her salary and putting her on in the tragedy 
line. For once in her life (the life during which we have 
known her) Elizabeth Ashton looked a woman. But the 
mood was over — almost with the words. In another mo- 
ment she was herself again ; not so interesting, but more 
natural. 

" Come, my dear Henry," she said, assuming a much lighter 
air, as she patted him on the shoulder, " you and I mustn't 
quarrel ; we can't afford to do it. We have all had such little 
episodes in our younger days, and it is lucky if we none of us 
think more of them than I do of mine. I hope I haven't 
frightened you ; big words cost nothing, you know." 

For the man had really been staring at her as if he scarcely 
knew her under the new character she had assumed ; but her 
present tone reassured him. 

"Well, you really have been going it, lizzie!" he ex-' 
claimed. " You must have been rehearsing Lady Macbeth, 
or some of those grand tragedy parts, on the quiet, I think." 

" Never mind ; it 's all over now," she said, sitting down 
beside him ; " but you shouldn't tease me, Henry. And now, 
look here, don't worry me any more about Eex Keverdon, 
because it will only be lost labour, I can tell you ; for the 
man 's cured ; I don't know how, or when — ^perhaps his wife 
has done it ; all the better for him if she has — ^but, any way, 
it 's done. He does not care for me any longer, and I won't 
try to bring it on again." 

"But I want you to get some cash out of him for me, 
Lizzie. I 'm dreadfully hard up, as you know, and I must 
get money somehow." 

"Well, you must ask him for it, then, and say I'm in 
want ; but if he isn't willing, Halkett, or very * flush,* don't 
bleed him, there 's a good fellow. I can't forget Rex in the 
days of old ; how generous he used to be to that poor father 
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of mine — indeed, to both of us. I don't half like your get- 
ting money out of him on my account." 

** I believe you are * spooney' on him, after all,*' said Hal- 
kett, jealously. 

" I believe I am, a little," she replied, simply ; and then 
added, " I say, are we never going to start for our ride this 
afternoon ? Good gracious me ! It 's four o'clock already. 
Do make haste ! " 

" It *s all your fault," he rejoined ; " here have I been wait- 
ing for the last hour, listening to your grandiloquent ravings." 

" Well, come along then, now," she answered, with her 
usual sharpness. All the soft mood had vanished : it is the 
first time we have ever seen such a mood take hold of Eliza- 
beth Ashton. I believe it was almost the last time it ever 
appeared in her. No one who had seen her half an hour 
afterwards, as she took her way with Mr Halkett to the Park, 
would have imagined that any other feelings than those de- 
picted in her face and manners — utter carelessness, undue 
mirth, and an apparent disbelief in anything like virtue — had 
ever taken possession of and swayed her, as we have seen her 
swayed in the little sitting-room in the Strand. Lizzie Ashton 
on horseback was not at all a person that a man had need to 
be ashamed of being seen in company with, although she may 
not have looked as if she belonged to the '* upper ten thou- 
sand " that Mr Anthony Trollope is so fond of talking about. 
She was not, as yet, of sufficient note upon the stage to be 
readily recognised as an actress ; her character was good, 
and her dress unobjectionable ; although, perhaps, the falling 
golden hair, and the white feather, attracted a little more 
notice than a gentleman cares to have attracted to the com- 
panion of his walk or ride. 

Yet, these little disadvantages put to one side, I think Mr 
Halkett (being a man who, as long as the public could be led 
to believe that his conquests were very numerous, was not 
particular from what class he singled his victims) was rather 
proud than otherwise of showing himself off in the Park by 
the side of Miss Ashton, and I am sure that there were many 
men of the same stamp as himself, who were foolish enough 
to envy him the post of honour there. But yet, notwithstand- 
ing that their little quarrel had been still more definitely made 
up than I have described it before they left left Miss Ashton's 
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house, and all between them was supposed to be peace, Mr 
Halkett did not talk so much, nor appear so cheerful, as his 
fair companion would have had him do. She was very lively 
herself ; all the more so, perhaps, that she felt there was an 
unpleasant remembrance to be wiped out between them ; but 
all her witcheries failed to draw him into partnership with her 
improved spirits. He remained moody and abstracted, riding 
by her side with his eyes downcast and his thoughts absent ; 
answering to her merry sallies with a short acquiescence, or 
the remark that he " didn't know ;" and making himself alto- 
gether a very unsatisfactory riding companion for a lively 
young woman like Lizzie Ashton. She, thinking that he was 
jealously ruminating upon the peep she had permitted him to 
take into her past life, blamed herself for her sentimental folly, 
and resolved to remove the impression she had caused from 
his mind as soon as possible. But Halkett's absent manner 
was not attributable to anything so flattering to the power of 
Miss Ashton's charms. He did not care whether she had 
loved once before, or twenty times before. His present dis- 
appointment lay in the fact that she had refused to pretend 
she loved for the one-and-twentieth time. Her resolution — 
and Halkett felt that she was resolved — not to have anything 
more to do with Kex Reverdon, considerably annoyed him ; 
upsetting, as it did, several of his own plans. He had in- 
tended making this woman his cat's-paw ; and if she had 
burned her fingers in the attempt, he would, if necessary, have 
cut her dead the next day, without a pang. But now he 
should have to get the chestnuts for himself, or he feared so ; 
but he was not without hopes that Lizzie Ashton might yet 
be brought to see the thing in a better light. Perhaps he was 
turning over the method of making her do so in his own mind, 
as he rode silently by her side. Any way, he must certainly 
have been very much lost in thought, or he could not have 
permitted himself and his companion to run against the very 
people he would have done anything to avoid. 

"How d'ye do. Rex?" 

The words were from Miss Ashton's mouth. Halkett started 
as from a dream, expecting to see Rex Reverdon on horseback 
or on foot, not quite prepared to meet the gaze of Isobel, seated 
by her husband's side in the low park-phaeton, which was the 
only carriage they could boast of, her calm eyes fixed upon 
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the face of his companion with a look in which astonishment 
and indignation seemed to strive for the uppermost seat. 
Halkett took off his hat. Bex Eeverdon did the same, and 
then the pony carriage had passed them — ^the eyes of the two 
women fixed upon one another to the last. 

" Confound you, Lizzie ! what the deuce do you mean by 
speaking to Reverdon before his wife?" angnly exclaimed 
Halkett, with more emphasis than politeness, to the lady by 
his side, as he turned round in his saddle to confront her as 
soon as the others were out of hearing. 

She tossed her head, as women will toss it when men dare 
to find fault with them. 

" What do I care if his wife is with him or not with him ? 
Do you think I 'm going to pass an old friend by without 
noticing him 1 Those are your manners, I suppose, Mr 
Halkett ] " 

"Why can't you bow, then, liko a lady, and keep your 
tongue between your teeth ? There '11 be a row between them 
now, as sure as fate. Mrs Reverdon is certain to ask who 
you are ! " 

" Well ! and if she does, what matter ? Ain't I fit to 
speak to him even?" And thereupon Miss Lizzie Ash- 
ton's tongue began to run, as ladies' tongues can run when 
they are angry ; and I am afraid if she and Halkett parted in 
amity at all that afternoon, that there must have been a fresh 
cementing of their friendship in the Strand apartments, for 
the wound, if wound it was, was very widely pulled open 
again. And Miss Ashton's voice was raised so high, and 
attracted so much notice from the loungers in the Park, that 
although Halkett was really annoyed at the circumstance, I 
think he would have given a great deal, before they reached 
home again, to have bound her over to keep the peace, even 
at the expense of owning that he was in the wrong. The 
Reverdons had been taken quite as much by surprise as he 
had. There had been little pleasure to them in the drive j 
there had been little pleasure to them in anything since the 
unfortunate morning that Rex had come home tipsy. Isobel, 
usually so loving and devoted, so ready to invite confidences 
on her husband's part, had been unusually silent and de- 
pressed ; and he, conscious that he had offended, and too 
proud to ask how, shut himself up in a cold and haughty 
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reserve, and tried to persuade himself that he had never ad- 
vanced so ;nuch as one jot or tittle from the icy indifference 
with which he had commenced the courtship of his present 
wife. His offer to drive her out, on the day in question, had 
been quite mechanical, her acceptance as mechanically given, 
and there had been almost as little conversation between them, 
during its course, as had been enjoyed by Halkett and Lizzie 
Ashton. Rex had espied the latter some time before she passed 
and accosted him, but it was impossible for him to turn ; he 
had hoped she would do so ; and when he perceived that such 
was not her intention, still he never dreamt that she would 
take the liberty of speaking to him. 

When Isobel heard so familiar a greeting from the lips of 
an attractive-looking woman, and met at the same time a hard 
unflinching stare from her eyes directed at herseK, she natur- 
ally turned to her husband for an explanation of the reason. 
What she saw in him did not tend to re-assure her. Rex, 
instead of sharing her weU-merited indignation, had blushed 
up to his ears, and was foolishly playing with the reins which 
he held, with his gaze anywhere but in the direction of her 
face. 

" Rex, who is that person 1 " she asked, in a tone which 
showed she expected the answer to be an unpleasant one. 

Rex had not the face to say " Who do you mean ? " because 
the wave of the white feather was not yet out of sight, or the 
tones of the voice out of hearing. So he rushed into the other 
extreme and took refuge in a great show of bravery. 

" Oh ! that *s Lizzie Ashton, of the Prince's Theatre ; pretty 
little girl, isn't she 1 " 

I wish he hadn't mentioned her name, he would have saved 
Isobel so much pain. Yet how could he have known that it 
had been on and off his lips every five minutes in his drunken 
sleep of a few days before ? 

" Have you known her long. Rex *? " next asked his wife, 
but her voice trembled a little as she put the question, and 
the words came out of lips that had turned very white at his 
last answer. 

" Yes, pretty well ; she 's one of my bachelor acquaintances, 
or used to be ; but Halkett seems to have stepped in as first 
friend there lately." 

Here he wanted to put in something that should undeceive 
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Ilia wife, if she had any idea that he wished to retain Miss 
Ashton's acquaintanceship now that he was married, but in 
his wish to appear unembarrassed he tripped over so many 
sentences, and misused so many words, that the only impres- 
sion he left on her mind was, that he was trying to deceive 
her as to his intimacy with the girl in question. For that he 
was or had been intimately connected with her, Isobel retained 
no doubt, when she remembered the familiar manner in which 
he had mentioned her name whilst he was tipsy, and in which 
she had mentioned his when speaking to him to-day. 

Then she felt a dull, sickening pain creep up all round and 
about her heart, until it turned cold, and little stabs like the 
sting of a poisonous animal dart through it every now and 
then, beneath which she involuntarily shuddered. 

People may talk of pain if they like — the pain of separa- 
tion, of suspense, of the want of love, even of death itseK when 
it happens to our dearest ; but is there any mental pain to 
compare in its intensity whilst lasting, its craving for forget* 
fulness, its gnawing agony, and its dull despair, like the pain 
of jealousy ? — of the first reasonable doubt that we have ever 
entertained of the creature we live for 1 

Other griefs receive amelioration from sympathy ; we can 
cry ourselves exhausted upon bosoms not so dear as the bosom 
cold, but still friendly and anxious to soothe us ; but jealousy 
has no such relief ; its property is to mourn alone, to shut 
itself up with its own hard thoughts, its bitter doubts, it^ 
harrowing suspense ; it is too proud to speak, to ask questions, 
or demand explanations ; its nature is to lie down and let the 
worm at its heart's core gnaw, and devour, as it will, until 
its best and most generous feelings are embittered and 
blackened by the contact, and sometimes even when the clear 
light of truth has removed the disease, leaves it too hardened, 
too cicatrised by pain ever to love again. But Isobel's was 
not a nature to wear itself out by jealousy. She was not, like 
Lady Charlotte Huntley, suspicious, and obdurate, and un- 
convincible. She was of an open, honest disposition, and 
would have believed all men open and honest like herseK j 
but appearances were strongly against Rex, and the first 
pangs of jealousy which had assailed her were very bitter and 
very hard to bear. 

She had often mid that Bex was so much younger than 

S 
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herself, that she was too old for him, and he might find some 
one else he would love better ; but she had never believed it. 
Now all Mr Peyton's tales of her husband's wild life, and of 
his marrying her only for her money, — all Lady Charlotte's 
cruel hints and inuendoes, — came back to her with double 
force as she applied them for herseK. She was ready to tell 
him that he was false, that he had been mercenary, and un- 
generous towards her ; and had she loved him less, she might 
have done so. But she worshipped this man ; she, with all 
the weight of her thirty years upon her, would have almost 
given her life, as she sat beside him in the pony carriage, to 
have had the words and the actions of the last few days imsaid 
and undone for her. But she remembered that she had 
married Rex in the very face of warning, and she thought she 
had thereby forfeited her right to question him, and that her 
duty lay in suflfering and silence. 

And as for him, he would have given his right hand at this 
time to have been able to say, " Isobel, I love you ; " but 
there are some natures to whom to humble themselves is 
harder than to sever a limb, and such a nature was Rex Rever- 
don's. He saw that she was hurt, silent, and reserved ; he 
felt that she was suflfering for some mistake respecting him- 
self, and yet he had too much pride to undeceive her ; too 
much pride to enable him to speak out, and make himself and 
her happy. Pride built up so mighty a barrier between these 
two that when Rex Reverdon handed his wife out of the car- 
riage that evening, and followed her into the privacy of their 
own rooms, there was a greater division between their spirits 
than any erection of brick and mortar, even the famous wall 
of China itself, could have made between their bodies ; for 
no separation is so complete, and so completely hard to bear, 
as a separation between hearts that love. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

IN WHICH ISOBEL IS FOOLISH, AND REX WORSE. 

Miss Burnett was bending with tender solicitude over her 
geraniums. Like many other women, who have denied them- 
selves, or been denied by force of circumstances, the rightful 
occupation of a woman's life — that is, the care of a man's 
house and rearing of his children — all her great capability of 
aflfection, cheated of a more legitimate outlet, overflowed in a 
measure which would have been ridiculous under other cir- 
cumstances towards her flowers and her bird — a draggle- 
tailed, smoke-dried little canary, who never sung a note, but in 
whose powers of song his mistress had the most unbounded 
faith. To hear Miss Burnett talk of a slip of geranium, 
which she had set herself in a pot the size of a tea-cup ; to 
listen to her wonderings if it had really taken root j her pro- 
phecies of how soon it would flower; her self-reproaches if 
she had forgotten to water it, or move it to the light ; and 
her lamentations, addressed to the geranium-slip itself, that 
more sun did not shine in at the windows of her little rooms 
for its especial benefit, would have provoked a smile, if one 
had not remembered how little she had to make her life less 
lonely — ^how little a woman must have who can talk to a bit 
of stick for company 1 As for the canary, he being alive and 
a gentleman, (at least, Miss Burnett always insisted that the 
bird belonged to the nobler sex, although something very like 
a smashed egg had once been found at the bottom of his cage,) 
I don't believe, if he had worn coat and trousers, that his 
mistress would have talked to him more than she did, or even 
so much. She never sat down to a meal without the " Count " 
(for so she called him) on the table beside her, when she 
would open the door of his cage and let her little bedraggled 
friend loose, to disport himself over her tablecloth, which he 
would df to the old lady's intense delight, dipping his smoky 
tail into the milk-pot, and leaving the tiny mark of his 
sanded toes upon her shoulder. I don't know what Miss 
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Burnett would have done without the " Count." As she bent 
over her geraniums on the day I mention, and trimming their 
leaves here and there with her scissors, wondered if she 
should keep them alive and green during the fast approaching 
winter, she stopped every now and then to peer at him 
through her tortoise-shell-rimmed spectacles, and ask his 
opinion on the subject. 

'^ They have been such fine plants all through the summer, 
havent they, * Count t'" said the old lady, as she loosened 
the mould about their roots with a piece of stick; ''and 
having been dear Isobel's gift, we should be so sorry to see 
them die, shouldn't we * Count V " 

And the ** Count" really seemed as if he understood what 
she said, for he came as dose to the bars of his cage as his 
perch would permit him, and there listened, with his head on 
one side, 

''Bless me!** exclaimed Miss Burnett, presently, as a 
thundering double-knock startled her from her occupation, 
"who can that be) Some one for the other lodgers, I 
suppose," 

But Miss Burnett was wrong; for, as the door was an- 
swered, the light impatient footsteps ascended the stairs and 
entered her room. 

It was IsobeL 

"Bless me!" exclaimed the old lady again, as she stood 
staring through her spectacles at her unexpected visitor, her 
gloved hands covered with mould, held out helplessly before 
her, " I never recognised your knock, my dear, you generally 
give such a gentle one. I thought it was somebody for down- 
stairs. How cold you look, Isobel ! Sit down by the fire, 
dear, until I have washed my hands, for I 'm not fit to touch 
you." And as Miss Burnett bustled into the next room, kiss- 
ing her old pupil^s forehead as she passed, Isobel did her 
bidding, and drew a chair close by the little fire. She looked 
pale and worn, and older than we have seen her look before. 
The blush roses which laid against her face seemed bright 
pink against the pallor of her cheeks, and there were dark 
lines underneath her eyes, which told of either sleepless nights 
or unpleasant thought by day. As her old governess left her 
alone, she drew her velvet cloak impatiendy about her, and 
gave a deep sigh; and then she sat^ her head upon her hand| 
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never heeding that the folds of her dress were lying over the 
little black fender and almost against the little black bars ; 
so occupied was she with her own sad thoughts. 

"Isobel, my dear, just look at your dress," cried Miss 
Burnett, in horror, as she returned ; " why it 's right against 
the dirty grate ; and oh, dear ! oh, dear ! you Ve marked it," 
she added, as she drew away the delicate gray silk folds, and 
lamented over their disfigurement. 

*'0h, never mind!" said Isobel, with the utmost indiffer- 
ence, as she impatiently tucked her dress beneath her chair. 
"Are you quite well, Miss Burnett ?" 

" Are yov, quite well, my dear % I think that *s more to 
the purpose. Has anything worried you, Isobel 1" 

" I Ve just come from Torrington Square," she answered, 
** and the very sight of that house is enough to worry any 
one." 

Isobel had not held much communication with her sister's 
family since her marriage. Lady Charlotte had said at that 
time that she should not " trouble Torrington Square much," 
and she had religiously kept to her resolution. 

One formal morning call after the ceremony, and a similar 
return from Mrs Peyton at " The Oaks," was the extent of 
the civmties which had been exchanged between the two 
houses. But with the Reverdons, of course, it was different. 
Mr and Mrs Peyton had dined with them several times at 
Wimbledon, and they had done the same in Torrington Square; 
but there was not sufficient congeniality of disposition between 
the sisters to make more familiar intercourse a pleasure to 
either of them ; added to which, what the Peytons had said 
relative to her husband, before her marriage, had placed an 
obstacle in the way of their intimacy which would never be 
done away with, as long as Isobel loved Rex as she loved him at 
present. In the meanwhile, she looked in upon them when- 
ever she had an opportunity, and had come into town that 
afternoon for the sole purpose of seeing them and Miss 
Burnett. 

" Are they going on as badly as ever ? " inquired that lady, 
compassionately. 

" Worse, I think," rejoined Isobel ; " the house looks dirtier 
than ever, and Fanny can't get a housemaid to stay since 
Mary left. She w(vuts me to give her back Mary, but I'm 
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Bure the girl wouldn't return. Wlio would, amongst all those 
unruly children, and the continual fuss and fidget on my 
sister's part ] " 

Miss Burnett was silent, and she continued — 

" The two younger children were getting over the measles 
so well, and now Fanny has let them take cold, and they 'U 
be in bed again for a month, I suppose. Just like her mis- 
management ! " 

Very like Mrs Peyton's mismanagement doubtless, but very 
unlike Mrs Keverdon's sweet voice and usual excuses for other 
people's failings. Miss Burnett could only look at her with 
astonishment, and wait patiently for her own explanation of 
the reason of the change. 

" Fanny has been abusing Charlie to-day, by way of pro- 
viding entertainment for me," she went on to say. " She 
said that ' Fred ' (as if I cared what Fred said, or thought) 
thinks it a great pity that I wrote letters to Melbourne in 
hopes of their reaching him ; and that if the person whose 
name I saw mentioned in the paper should prove to be my 
brother, that he has most likely connected himself with a set 
of people very different to ourselves, and whom it would be 
no credit to us to know. Different to Fred, I suppose, and 
Fanny and the rest of them ; all the better I shoiild think if 
they were." 

" But if your brother should have connected himself, in 
that rough life, with people who are not of his own birth, 
that is no reason that you should know them, or be ever 
brought in contact with them, Isobel." 

" I know that," she replied, almost crossly 5 " but when 
was it any use to speak to those Torrington Square people, 
or try to convince them ? If dear Charlie came home to-mor- 
row, and they didn't choose to acknowledge him, I 'd cut them 
all dead." 

** You don't mean that, Isobel ; your own life is bright 
enough now, my dear, to enable you to make allowances for 
the whims of those who have not the same happy prospects — 
for I think poor Fanny's prospects, with her large family and 
her thriftless husband, are anything but bright." 

" Do you call it a whim," Isobel asked, hotly, " to speak 
against your own brother ? the only brother we have. I do 
mean what I said, Miss Burnett, that when Charlie comes 
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home^ if the Peytons choose to cut him, they may cut me 
too." 

" Well, well, dear child, he 's not home yet." 

The soothing tone — as she might have spoken to a frac- 
tious child — the sense of momentary superiority conveyed in 
the juvenile appellative, irritated Isobel in her then mood, 
which was rather irascible, and I am afraid her next words 
were delivered with a certain amount of temper. 

" I think every one of our lives is a mistake," she said ; 
" we are placed here to make each other happy, and we seem 
to take the greatest pleasure in making each other miserable ; 
we refuse half the love which might be ours for some absurd 
prejudice about birth, or manners, or conduct, and we sigh 
and strain after another, perhaps, that is out of our reach, 
just because it is so." 

Miss Burnett was quite ready to acknowledge the general 
justice of Isobel's remark, but she could not perceive its apti- 
tude to the subject under discussion. 

" That may be very true, my dear Isobel," she answered, 
** but I can't see how it applies to yourself. You, who have 
a husband, of whom you have often told me you are only 
afraid you are too fond, and every comfort round you that 
you can desire." 

But Isobel took no notice of this remark. " Miss Burnett," 
she said, " do let me have some of your translations to do, I 
have plenty of time on my hands, and I want some regular 
employment so much." 

She had asked for them bcxore now, since her marriage, 
but her friend had refused to let her undertake them. Isobel 
Reverdon, happily married and surrounded by her husband's 
relations, was a very different person to Isobel Fane, sitting 
day after day, alone in her room in Torrington Square, and 
longing for something to divert her thoughts from the mono- 
tony of her life. Miss Burnett thought, and justly, that her 
time now belonged to her husband's pleasures and her hus- 
band's requirements, not to helping her friends, and therefore 
she had been firm in her refusal But it was difficult to deny 
anything to the wet face and pleading eyes which were up- 
turned to her on the present occasion. 

" My dear Isobel, I am sure you would find plenty to do, 
if you only looked about you. Don^t you paint now ] " 
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" Sometimes." 

" And sing 1 " 

" A little— not often.** 

'' And work 1 " 

" Very seldom ; I never cared for work, you know." 

" But I suppose you are a great deal at Lady Charlotte's, 
Isobel ] » 

Her eyes brightened a little now. 

" Yes, I see Gabriel every day ; but he is getting very 
weak, and sleeps away a good deal of his time." 

" But then your husband must want you % " 

" He is often out," answered Isobel ; and then blushing, 
she added, " O Miss Burnett ! let me have some of the 
translations, let me take some home with me, to-day. I am 
sure they would do me good. I used to be so happy when I 
thought I was helping you." 

*' My dearest Isobel," said Miss Burnett, coming close to 
her old pupil and sitting down beside her, " you £iow that 
no one appreciates such evidences of affection on your part 
more than I do, but I could not feel justified in letting you 
devote part of your days in my service until I was assured 
that the time was not needed for something more important. 
For what was optional to you before, Isobel, when you had 
no one to care about them, the keeping up of your various 
accomplishments, becomes a duty now, when you have a home 
of your own, and are bound, as far as in you lies, to make it 
a pleasant one." 

" Oh ! but you don't understand Kex," said Isobel, rather 
awkwardly, as she ground the point of an imibrella she held 
into the toe of her boot ; " he is not a man who cares about 
such things, and I have plenty of time to myself. Do let me 
have the translations. Miss Burnett. Let me feel I 'm of some 
good." 

She told more than she intended in her last words, but 
Miss Burnett was resolute in her refusal 

" No, Isobel ! " she said, " if you have plenty of time, fill 
it up with painting and music, which you acknowledge you 
neglect. I can do all the work I need, my dear, and more if 
I chose to do it. Your employment should lie at home." 

Isobel was annoyed now. She was not perfect, and this 
was one of her worst days — a day when Rex had been reli- 
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giously cold to her all the morning — and sent her into town 
in a sad mood, which Fanny's inanities and abuse of her 
absent brother had turned into a bad one. 

" Well, I don't care," she said, indiflferently, or professing 
to be so, " you can do as you like, I only offered out of kind- 
ness." 

" I know that, my dear," rejoined Miss Burnett, *' and I 
only refused out of kindness. I have no wish to see you 
idle, Isobel, but I want to see you take up the right work in- 
stead of the wrong. If you wiU not be angry at my saying 
so, I think you have not employed yourself enough lately, and 
so have allowed this restless, dissatisfied mood to come upon 
you unawares. Perhaps your present life is too easy and soft 
for you, Isobel, and presents a great many temptations to be 
idle, but you remember what we have often agreed together 
in olden days, that it is more difficult to bear wealth, and 
luxury, and happiness well, than it is to bear hardships, be- 
cause the effect of one is to draw us nearer to heaven, and the 
other to tempt us to forget it." 

*' It *s easy to talk,^^ said Isobel, using in her impetuosity 
the very argument which she had successfully combated in 
poor Gabriel but a short time before. 

" Very much easier than to act : I know it is, my dear, 
but you are a woman who can do both, and do them well. 
Every phase of life has its drawbacks, (Miss Burnett had 
guessed already that Isobel was not on terms of intimacy 
with her mother-in-law,) and when we are very closely sur- 
rounded by blessings we are apt to make mountains out of 
molehills, from sheer want of something to grumble at ; but 
your lines have been cast in very pleasant places, Isobel." 

Isobel's face was resolutely turned from that of her friend, 
but as the kind familiar voice sounded on her ear, speaking 
comfort for the unknown trouble, something commenced to 
rise in her throat, and she shook her head more than once, as 
if to throw back again the tears which refused to remain 
unshed. 

" I often think, my dear," continued Miss Burnett, " that it 
would do many young people good — happy, prosperous young 
people like yourself — sometimes to visit the places that I visit, 
and to hear the tales that I hear. I have no money to give 
away, as you know, but I have a little time, and since it is all 
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I have to bestow, I trust that Heaven accepts it as much as if 
it were more serviceable bounty." 

Bounty, indeed ! as many a poor wretch could have testified, 
whose dying bed had been cheered and unalienable right to 
glory made clear to him by the presence and the instruction 
of this woman who so humbly hoped that Heaven would not 
overlook her services. But of this she was too modest to 
speak herself. 

** I have filled the office of Bible-reader to one of the large 
hospitals near here, for several years past, and in that capacity 
have seen and conversed with some thousands of patients who 
have been admitted within its walls. O Isobel ! there has 
been suffering, if you like. There has been pain, — not only 
bodily suffering, but deep mental pain ; diseases brought on 
by anguish of mind : fearful seK-inflicted wounds, and other 
bodUy harm, from distress of mind : deaths even taking place 
fromk sa^e ca^e, fax away from their own friends, ^erLps 
with the quarrel unsettled — the injury unatoned for — ^the for- 
giveness unreceived \ all the misery and misunderstanding 
which brought them to that place — or being there, so aggra- 
vated their sufferings — ^in full force up to the last hour of Ufe, 
leaving its impress even after death in the unpeacef ul distorted 
features, and the want of that look of rest which happier 
corpses retain. Sometimes, when I have come from such 
scenes, I have wondered that we ordinarily-happy mortals ever 
dare to murmur or find fault with our lot." 

IsobeFs tears were falling fast now, dropping one by one 
upon her silk dress, but she neither stirred nor brushed them 
away. 

" Such histories as I have heard," said Miss Burnett, " such 
stories of want, and ill-treatment, and sin, as would curdle 
your very blood to listen to ; and with it all — sometimes, such 
patience ; such an absence of complaint ; such full and 
heavenly forgiveness for injuries received. I am a lonely 
woman, Isobel ; so lonely, as you know, that you have often 
laughed at me for making companions out of my flowers, and 
holding a one-sided conversation with my bird ; but though I 
have out-lived all my own friends, and pretty nearly all my 
enjoyment in this world, I have often and often, on coming 
home from my hospital work, fallen down upon my knees to 
thank the Almighty that He has given me so much peace and 
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so many pleasures, compared to thousands of my suffering 
fellow-creatures." The old lady had just taken off her spec- 
tacles to wipe away a sudden fog which had risen upon her 
glasses ; when, before she could replace them, she was startled 
by Isobel suddenly turning round and throwing herself upon 
her bosom, in a flood of hysterical tears. Very tenderly did 
Miss Burnett hold the suffering woman — just as she might 
have held her twenty years before, when she had been first 
engaged by Miss Murray to become the governess of her 
adopted child. She did not press her for a reason, or express 
the least surprise at her emotion. She had seen from Isobel's 
first entrance that something was wrong, and she hoped that 
these tears would wash it all away. So she only held her 
closer to herself, and occasionally pressed her lips upon the 
white forehead, which was the only part of her face that she 
could see. Little by little the storm of passion exhausted it- 
self, the sobs grew less violent, the breath more evenly drawn, 
and the tears slower, until there was one long deep sigh, and 
the fit of weeping was over. 

" O Miss Burnett ! " said Isobel, lifting up her tear- 
stained face and making an attempt at smiling, '^ what a 
goose you must think me ! I was in a shocking bad temper 
when I came in to-day ; but it is quite too bad I should vent 
it upon you — ^you dear old thing," she added, kissing her 
warmly, and nearly beginning to cry again at the action. 

" Perhaps you are not quite well, dear Isobel," answered 
Miss Burnett ; ** you may have over-tired yourself \ however, 
you will be better now that you have had your * cry ' out. 
Go into my room, love, and bathe your eyes before you think 
of going into the streets again." 

After which Isobel looked so much like herself, that few 
strangers would have guessed, on seeing her, that she had been 
indulging in the feminine luxury alluded to,^nd say what 
people will, it is a luxury sometimes. But after she had left 
Miss Burnett to go home with a smile on her lip and a gay 
farewell word on her tongue, she cost that lady a good deal of 
quiet " thinking over," as she sat with no one but the " Count " 
for company in her little room, for the rest of the evening. 

" How strange it is," she mused, " that with some natures 
prosperity does not seem to agree, and yet I never thought 
that that would be the case with IsobeL Yet, when she was 
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living with her sister, her comfort unconsulted and herself un- 
cared for, worried by Fanny and the children, and no peace or 
happiness apparently on any side, how bravely she withstood 
it all ! in what noble, generous, colours she showed herself ! 
I thought then I had never seen a woman I admired so 
much as Isobel, and I felt so proud of her ; but now, that she 
is apparently surrounded by love and luxury, and the good 
things of this world, her temper has become fitful and uncer- 
tain, and she makes a grievance out of things that she would 
have laughed at in the days of old. I can't understand it, 
tmless indeed (and here the dear old lady's looks changed 
from perplexity to a very tender sadness) Isobel's prosperity 
has made her neglectful of higher duties ; but I think not — I 
think I can trust my dear girl for that. Perhaps after all it is 
only a little indisposition which has affected her temper, or some 
temporary annoyance which will blow over. We could better 
bear to see any face in the world clouded than Isobel's face, 
couldn't we. Count % " 

And the " Count " made himseK so very agreeable in his 
efforts to reply to his mistress's question, that he occupied all 
her attention for the time being, and diverted her thoughts for 
a little while from poor Isobel and her unusual display of 
feeling. 

But whilst Isobel was making herseK so foolish in Miss 
Burnett's rooms, Kex was making himself worse (as the head- 
ing of this chapter informs you) in his own house at Wimble- 
don. And it fell out on this wise. When he had permitted 
his wife to leave him that afternoon, without so much as a 
farewell kiss, (although he watched her graceful figure as she 
walked across the Common to the railway-station, with many 
a look of admiration and sigh of regret,) he went into his 
dressing-room to make some change in his own apparel, before 
he followed her to London to find some amusement for him- 
self which should distract his thoughts. But he must have 
gone through that performance very leisurely, for he was still 
in his shirt and trousers, striving, after the fashion of men, till 
he was red in the face, to fix a pin into the back of his neck- 
handkerchief to keep it down in its place, when a loud double 
knock sounded at the door. (En pareivtMse^ what a very 
pitiable thing it is to see the poor male creatures attempting 
to do this feat for themselvesi f or^ what with the stiffness of 
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the shirt collars, the thickness of the silk neck-ties^ the bad- 
ness of the pins, (for pins, like most other articles nowadays, 
are none the better for being cheaper,) and the clumsiness of 
their " great, big " fingers, such a number of expletives seem 
necessary to its accomplishment, that one is tempted to think 
it would have been almost better for their morals if those 
new-fashioned sUk neck-ties had never come into vogue.) 

As Eex heard the ominous sound, he rushed into the passage 
in time to speak to the servant as he passed through ifie hall. 

" Your mistress is not at home, James, mind ! " he said, 
quickly, and then leaned over the balustrades like a great 
school-boy, as he was, to listen who should be the visitor. 
But the doo:|^ being opened, to his astonishment^ it was the 
voice of Halkett. *' Just in the nick of time, old fellow," 
shouted Kex, as he recognised it. " Come up here, do ! I 'm 
dressing. I was just going to run up to town." And Halkett 
mounted the stairs at his friend's desire, and followed him 
into his dressing-room. *' Sit down," said Kex, carelessly, as, 
the pin business at last completed, he proceeded to invest 
himself in the rest of his paraphernalia. But Mr Halkett 
could not sit down, and said so. 

" I couldn't sit still, thank you, Keverdon. I don*t think 
I 've sat down for the last two days. I 'm rather worried 
about money matters, and I came here expressly to speak to 
you about them." 

" Why, good Heavens ! there 's nothing the matter, Halkett, 
is there \ " exclaimed Kex, turning round, his coat half on and 
half off, to confront his friend. 

Now he took note of him, certainly something must be the 
matter. It was not often Halkett looked like that. He was 
not of a disposition like Kex — ^impetuous, and energetic, and 
excitable ; his worst luck, hitherto, had been unable to pro^ 
voke more than a shrug of his well-covered shoulders, and a 
dubious smile on his immobile features. Things that hot- 
headed Kex would stamp, and swear, and rave at, elicited 
little show of emotion from Henry Halkett ; and yet, here he 
was to-day, looking paler than usual, (or Kex fancied so,) 
really perturbed, and restlessly pacing the length of the little 
dressing-room in a manner which was exceedingly irritating 
to the nerves of a beholder, particularly one who was imao« 
quainted with the reason of \m disturbance. 
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" Oh ! do sit down, my good fellow ! " exclaimed Rex, 
pushing a chair towards him, " and then you can tell me all 
about it. It 's enough to drive a man mad to watch you 
tramping up and down, as if you were at the treadmill" 

" I can't sit down, Reverdon, don't ask me. I am really in 
a tremendous scrape, or shall be, if I can't get a friend to help 
me ; and my own people being abroad, there is no time to 
apply to them." 

" Well, I don't think you Ve got a friend in the worid, 
Halkett, who would help you more willingly than I should, 
whether they belong to you or not. Only tell me what it is, 
and what I can do." 

" What it is is simple enough. I Ve outrun the constable 
pretty considerably, and I sh^dl be arrested if I can't raise 
the wind by to-morrow morning, and to a good extent too." 

" How cQd you manage it, Halkett 1 " 

"Outrunning the constable" had been such a familiar 
phase of existence to Rex, in times gone by, that he did not 
express more astonishment than his words impUed, at his 
friend's news. 

" Well, my governor's deuced poor, you know, and I lent him 
a matter of a couple of thousands this spring, as the old boy 
was very hard up, having married two of my sisters last year, 
and he promised to repay me before now. Expecting to re- 
ceive it, I have allowed myself to incur gi'eater expenses than 
I should have otherwise done, and they 've let loose the hounds 
of war upon me sooner than I expected — ^that 's the long and 
short of it. 

" Couldn't Issachar " — commenced Rex. 

" Issachar is my chief creditor. You see, Reverdon, you 
and I between us have rather squeezed that old sponge dry. 
He always Hnks us together, and it was only on the occasion 
of my wanting to raise a little more that he came down upon 
me for what I owe him." 

*' Oh ! man alive, sit down ! " cried Rex, as Halkett recom- 
menced his perambulations. " You '11 force me to walk too, 
if you go on much longer." 

" The money 's safe enough," said Halkett, bringing himself 
to a stand-still before Rex, although he made no attempt to 
corcply with his reiterated wisL " I 'm sure to have it in a 
few weeks ; indeed, I Ve written to my father to send it over 
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at once ; but I must have something to stop Issachar's mouth 
in the meanwhile." 

" What can I do for you % " said Rex. " How much will 
be enough ? You must be aware, of course, that as we are 
living within our income, I am not quite so flush of ready 
money as I used to be, but as much as I can spare you are 
heartily welcome to, Halkett, and you know it." 

" Thanks, my dear fellow ! " returned the other, " but no 
money you could lend me could do me half the good that 
lending me your name will." 

" How do you mean ] " inquired Rex. The idea was not 
new to him, and yet it did not at first strike him in the sense 
in which his friend used it. 

" Why, put your name to a bill for me, Reverdon, just as a 
matter of form, for my own cash must be over in a few weeks ; 
but Issachar knows you are safe enough now, and he will rest 
quiet till I pay him." 

Rex Reverdon hesitated. He had a great horror of a bill, 
as all sensible men have ; but Halkett had done the same for 
him for small amounts, before now, and he did not know how 
to refuse. 

" For how much 1 " he said, after a moments pause. 

" A couple of thousands," returned Halkett. " It 's no good 
making it less than that, for I shall only get credit to the 
amount of one, perhaps, and a few hundreds in cash to go on 
with. I 'm regularly cleaned out, Rex." 

" Wouldn't one thousand do, as a sop for Cerberus ? *' said 
poor Rex, trying to stave off his fate. 

" If you 're in the least afraid of me, Reverdon," said Hal- 
kett, rather sarcastically, "pray keep your pen in your pocket. 
I 'm as safe, I should hope, for two thousand as for one, and 
the plain truth is, that less than that will be no use to me at 
all ; it would only cover half what I owe, and I shall be ar- 
rested all the same for the other half. No, I won't trouble 
you, thank you. It would be only making you imeasy for 
nothing." 

Rex Reverdon's handsome face had flushed deeper and 
deeper, during his friend's speech. As he finished it, he 
sprang forward and clasped his hands, all his generous nature 
beaming in his eyes. 

** HfiJkett, how can you say that I I could never doubt you 
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for a moment. I know you 're as safe as the Bank of Eng- 
land. I was only foolish enough to think that it is scarcely 
my own money, to lend or give. But what does it signify ? 
it is but a form after all, as you say, and I 'm only too glad 
to be able to oblige you. Have you the bill here ?*' for Hal- 
kett had drawn a piece of paper with an ominous looking 
stamp upon it from his pocket, during his last speech. 

**Yes, I have," he then said, though rather hesitatingly. 
*' I thought it as well to bring it with me, because I promised 
Issachar that I would let him know, one way or another, by 
four o'clock this afternoon." 

" AU right. I '11 sign it at once. Give it me." 

There were pens and ink on a side table in the room, and 
Rex Reverdon took his fate in his hands, and walked over 
there with it, steadily enough. 

** Two thousands at three months' sight," he murmured, as 
he rapidly ran over the wording of the bill. " Oh, that 's lota 
of time, Halkett, for you to hear from your governor twenty 
times over." 

" Of course it is, my dear fellow. Do you think I *d ask 
you to do such a thing if it wasn't ] If my father was to die 
to-morrow, it would be as safe as if I had it here now. Only 
wish I had, and then there would be no need to trouble you." 

*^ Trouble 's a pleasure," laughed Rex, as he stooped over 
the little writing-table and scribbled " Reginald Hopeaway 
Reverdon," in his large, irregular hand, across the bill Halkett 
had presented to him. 

" There it is, Hal," he said, presently, as he laid it before 
his friend. " Stop a minute though, I '11 blot it." 

*' Now, I suppose, I ought to give you an I O U," said 
Halkett, as he also moved towards the writing-table. " Any 
paper there, Reverdon % " 

" Well, there ought to be," said Rex, searching between the 
leaves of the blotting-book, " but of course there isn 't. Oh, 
those maids ! those maids ! That makes three quires of 
cream-laid that they have prigged out of this identical blot- 
ting-book, during the last week. We must get some paper 
down-stairs, Halkett." 

** Any time will do," answered Halkett, carelessly. *' I 'm 
not likely to forget it, Reverdon, and I must be off soon." 

** Wait till I 've done dressing," urged Rex^ putting the last 
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touches to his toilette with undue haste. " I should like to 
go with you, Halkett." 

He was soon ready, and they descended the staircase to- 
gether. 

"I*m sure I'm infinitely obliged to you, Rex," said 
Halkett, as he stowed away the bill in his pocket-book, " and 
all I can say is, that I 'U do the same for you when you 
want it." 

" I 'm sure you would, old fellow," replied Rex. " By the 
by, (they were passing the dining-room door by this time,) 
what about the I O IJ ? Will you come in and give it me 
now, or at your rooms % '* 

" Well, if you 're not in a great hurry, Reverdon, about it, 
it will make a difference to me, because I particularly want to 
catch this 3. 35 train, and we shall be too late unless we go at 
once. There 's lots of pens and ink at my rooms, if you '11 
trust me till then." 

Of course Rex would trust him till then, or to all eternity. 
For the matter of that, he really did not see the necessity of 
a formal I O U at all, between friends. But Mr Halkett was, 
very properly, shocked at the idea of such an irregular pro- 
ceeding, and read Rex quite a lecture up in the train, on the 
folly of not having everything formally arranged in a case like 
this, even when it was between friends. Who knew what 
might happen 1 &c., &c., and even the best of friends had 
turned out traitors ; at which affirmation Rex's honest face 
had looked indignantly, and he had answered — 

" Not r^aZ friends, Halkett, — not friends like you and I." 
To which Mr Halkett had rejoined, " Certainly, not real 
friends," but left the latter part of the sentence uncommented 
upon. Traitor as he was, he could not quite reconcile his 
conscience to playing Judas so closely as that. But, strange 
to say, notwithstanding all his good advice and staid counsels, 
Mr Henry Halkett did not give his I O U to Rex Reverdon 
that evening, or any evening to come. When they visited 
his chambers, they were hurried, and forgot all about it, (or 
he did,) until he was outside the door again, and then he said 
he would send it to Wimbledon by post the next day ; but 
the post never brought it, and week after week went by with- 
out its being given, and when Rex Reverdon thought of the 
omission, with, perhaps, a passing fear, he never failed to re- 
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proach himseK afterwards for thinking so trifling a form neces- 
sary between "friends like you and I." And his anxiety 
concerning the continued estrangement between himself and 
Isobel occupied so large a portion of his thoughts, that he 
ceased to care much about less important things, and soon 
had almost forgotten that he had ever put his name at all to a 
biU for Mr Halkett. 



CHAPTEK XXIV. 

THE VILLA AT EALING WITH THE BLINDS DOWN. 

The immediate results upon Lucy Halkett of that jaunt to 
London with her cousin Henry were not, as you may sup- 
pose, so satisfactory as her grandmother had hoped they would 
be. The impropriety of his not bringing her home but by 
one of the latest trains was scarcely less fruitful a subject for 
the nurse's indignation than were the red eyes with which her 
nurseling returned to her care. 

" Only the dust," Lucy had said, as the old woman un- 
dressed her and conimented upon the circumstance ; "it flew 
so in my face as we drove to Wimbledon." 

And nurse had swallowed the excuse very quietly at the 
time, though she was anything but quiet when she narrated 
the fact to her mistress the next morning. 

"Dust, ma'am? No more dust than I'm dust, which, 
thank the Lord, I don't feel a bit like it, whatever people 
say. It 's just like Mr Henry, begging your pardon, to teach 
our child to put us off with a rubbaging lie like that. Why, 
the dear lamb had been crying, ma'am. I could see it as 
plain as could be, and that 's what comes of letting a young 
man have the care of a tender creature like that for a whole 
day. I 'd lay anything I possess that he racketted her up and 
down them dirty streets till she was fit to drop." 

" But Lucy says that she scarcely walked at all, nurse, and 
that she was not in the least tired." 

*' Oh, lor, ma'am ! if you *re going for to believe everything 
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that that child tells you, well, it 's time I stopped talking. 
Of course he 'd put her up to saying she wasn't tired, because 
he likes trapesing about with lier ; but Mr Henry don't no 
more know how much a growing girl can stand than you 
know him, ma'am, begging your pardon." 

Which speech on the part of nurse, notwithstanding the 
apology contained in her last words, proves pretty plainly 
what 1 have said before, that she was that privileged bore — a 
confidential servant, and seldom knew when to stop when once 
the clapper of her tongue was set a-ringing. 

This conversation took place the day after Lucy's holiday, 
and when she was looking thoroughly tired and exhausted 
from the excitement and fatigue she had gone through. The 
poor child had indeed received a considerable check to her 
new-bom happiness in the by-play she had witnessed take 
place behind the scenes at the theatre, which maintained its 
influence over her for some succeeding days. She moped 
about at first, and was shy of her cousin when he came to see 
her, still more shy of any mention of their day of pleasure 
or proposal of following it up with a second trip. Poor Lucy 
had another cause of depression just then, and a very serious 
one for any age to bear — the consciousness that for the first 
time in her short life part of her heart remained a sealed book 
to those who had loved and cared for her most since her 
birth; that she had deceived and disobeyed that good and 
loving old " Gran," who had never crossed or thwarted her 
that she could remember, to say nothing of Nursey, who 
reigned in Lucy's affections co-equally with her mistress. 
The latter thought was a worse burden to the girl than the 
former, which faded and grew less as the weeks went on, 
whilst this seemed to increase with each day. Often did 
Lucy — sleepless at night — ^toss and turn upon her little bed, 
crying to herself that she must tell Gran that she had been to 
the theatre ; that she must go down at once and tell her ; that 
she could not sleep, or pray, or be happy without making the 
confession. Often did she suggest the same thing to her 
cousin Henry, but met with such ridicule at the idea of its 
necessity, even of its advisability ; and when she became ear- 
nest on the subject, such grave requests that she really wouldn't 
do anything so foolish, that she dismissed the idea of confes* 
sion, although she could not dismiss the idea of its being the 
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only rightful course for her to pursue — ^the only course which 
would bring her peace and rest. She was too young and 
innocent to struggle with conflicting feelings and not betray 
that she was doing so. The doctor's tonics and recommenda- 
tions of lots of fresh air, and very little study, though reli- 
giously attended to, did not produce any visible improve- 
ment ; Lucy grew thinner and paler, and continued as languid 
and depressed as before. Upon this Mrs Halkett's care and 
tenderness were redoubled. Everything in the house was 
made to give way to the girl's health ; she was removed alto- 
gether from school for the present. She had nothing to do 
but to get well and strong. It was very imaccommodating of 
her not to do so. Poor old nurse was almost ready, for the 
first time in her life, to set down her " lamb " as ungrateful 
and obstinate. And all this devotion and constant solicitude 
served no better purpose than pricking the tender heart to 
that degree until it appeared to Lucy sometimes as if she 
could not endure it and be silent. Then came the introduc- 
tion to Mrs Reverdon, brought about through her cousin's 
means, and after that many pleasant days spent at Wimble- 
don, afternoons passed with Gabriel Huntley and his heart- 
appealing music, or with Isobel reading aloud to them both 
in a way in which very, very few private individuals can read; 
for they had only to shut their eyes, as Gabriel said, and fancy 
there were half a dozen people talking instead of one. Happy 
evenings, when Rex Reverdon, perhaps, was in town, exchang- 
ing the pure society of his wife for the false pleasure of Hal- 
kett's unhallowed company, and she and Lucy sat alone with 
their work, and the young girl told Isobel all her little fancies 
and worries — her worries without any reserve, and all her fan- 
cies save one, and that one she need not have kept to herself ; 
for Isobel, with a woman's quick perception, had guessed this 
child's secret from looks and stray words, though with a wo- 
man's tact she had never approached the subject. With a girl 
of sixteen to speak of love is to confirm what might, if left 
alone, die a natural death, without putting itself into words. 
And Isobel already liked Lucy too weU to be able to think of 
such a fancy on her part as a love for Henry Halkett becom- 
ing a fixed feeling without a shudder. But although she 
carefully avoided the subject of Lucy's admiration for her 
cousin, she had a winning way with her, especially with 
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young people, that caused them almost involuntarily to make 
her the confidante of their little troubles. It seemed almost 
as if speaking of trouble to Isobel Keverdon was the same as 
giving it to her to cast away for you. She had such a plain 
perception of what was the right thing to do under any cir- 
cumstances, and such a stock of comfort to draw from for 
every sorrow, that, as soon as you had intrusted your case to 
her hands, you felt astonished, as one truth after another feU 
from her lips, to think that the same ideas had not occurred 
to you before, and saved you from an infinity of unnecessary 
pain. So the autumn months passed away without events of 
greater importance happening than those I have already re- 
lated to you, and Christmas had come and gone, and still 
Lucy paid her periodical visits to Isobel's house. The cold 
weather had tried Mrs Halkett very much; she had been 
growing gradually feebler during the fall of the year, and 
daily less able to sit up and be a cheerful companion for her 
youthful grand-daughter. And so she was only too glad that 
Lucy should have the advantage of Mrs Reverdon's society, 
and encouraged her visits to Wimbledon as much as possible. 
And with every visit Lucy grew more and more to love her 
kind friend, and to intrust her with what she would have told 
to no one else. So it came to pass that one evening in 
January, as she was alone with Isobel, she let slip, with 
many a word of contrition afterwards, she hardly knew how, 
the whole of that story about her disobeying her grandmother, 
and going to the theatre with her cousin, and how uneasy she 
felt Whenever she thought of it. Isobel did not animadvert 
to the penitent girl before her on the shame she considered 
due to a man like Henry Halkett for having led her into such 
an act of direct disobedience. She did not deem it part of 
her duty to throw the blame which Lucy ought to feel rested 
on herseK on another person's shoulders ; but she knew that 
the blame was there nevertheless, and felt still more that her 
want of trust in her husband's friend was not misplaced. 
But she did not tell Lucy so. She only held the girl's hand 
in hers whilst the early dusk feU around them, and placed the 
ingratitude and the sin of her disobedience before her in so 
strong a light, and yet with such loving words, that Lucy's 
tears fell plentifully before she had concluded, and the resolu- 
tion which she made, notwithstanding her cousin's dissuasions, 
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to confess all her fault to her grandmother before she slept 
that night, was very honest and sincere. 

" I will not praise you for such a resolution, Lucy," said 
Isobel, as she told her of it, " because it will be only perform- 
ing a very plain duty on your part, and I know that you will 
never feel any real peace until you have done so ; but I shall 
love you much the better for it, dear." 

And Lucy had said, as indeed she felt, that the action would 
bring its reward in Mrs Reverdon's love, if in nothing else ; 
and gone home that evening with a firm resolve that she 
would carry out her words, even though Henry Halkett 
escorted her home, and made himseK very fascinating, or tried 
to do 80, all the way. But Lucy had suffered too much in 
the last few months to be easily turned now from her fixed 
purpose, even had the subject been started, which it was not 
But to get from Wimbledon to Ealing occupies a good deal 
of time, and it was ten o'clock again before Lucy was de- 
posited at home. Her first inquiry upon entering the house 
was for her grandmother. 

"Your grandmamma has been in bed and asleep hours 
ago. Miss Lucy," replied the nurse, who opened the door 
to h,er; "and you must get your supper quickly, like a 
good lamb, and go up-stairs quietly, for fear you awake 
her." 

" I don't want any supper, nurse," said Lucy, " but I must 
speak to Gran to-night. I 've got something very particular 
to tell her." 

Nurse was horrified at the very suggestion of the sacrilege 
of rousing the old lady after she had once put her to bed and 
tucked her up. 

" Do I hear you right. Miss Lucy % " she exclaimed ; " you 
want to go a riimpaging up into your grandmamma's room, 
and wake her out of her first sleep, to hear some of the rub- 
baging stories you bring home with you. You must be going 
daft, my lamb, to think of such a thing. Come, you eat your 
supper, and I 'U put you to bed." 

" But, nurse, I mimt speak to Gran to-night." 

" Well, when you comes to must, Miss Lucy, it 's time for 
me to say must not, I can't hear of it, miss, so don't ask it 
again. Why, your poor dear grandmamma went to bed as 
tired as could be. She hasn't felt well all day, and to-night 
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she just seemed falling to pieces. ' Get me up to bed/ she 
says, * and let me be.' " 

In which statement, considering that Mrs Halkett came of 
an excellent family, and was a highly-educated lady, I can 
hardly believe that nurse's imagination did not run away with 
her memory, although I dare say her words conveyed the sen- 
timent of her mistress's last request. Any way this had the 
effect of preventing Lucy expressing another wish to disturb 
her. 

*' Poor old Gran ! " she said. " Was she very tired % " 

" Very tired. Miss Lucy, and so must you be, so let me put 
you to bed too." 

She did not object, for she was weary enough, but it was 
some time before she slept. She was so sorry, as she lay, to 
think that her interview with her grandmother was delayed 
till the morning. She felt just as if she was going to have a 
tooth out ; she thought it would have been easier to have told 
her story by candlelight. She wondered what Gran would 
say, and how she would look when she heard it ; and under 
the imagination that the looks would be very sorrowful, 
and the words very grave, Lucy fell asleep at last with many 
tender, regretful, loving thoughts for poor old Gran, and re- 
proachful ones for herself. 

She must really have been fatigued, for she slept very late 
into the next morning, slept soundly and undisturbed until 
the dull January sun had risen well into the sky, and made 
the day as light as he intended to make it at all. Morning 
dreams, they say, come true, and Lucy dreamed that morning 
(or she thought so) that some one was ill or in distress, and 
that some one was crying too ; and the dream made her turn 
restlessly in her half-broken slumber, and moan every now 
and then, for some time before she fairly awoke. And when 
she did so it came all at once ; a louder sob than heretofore 
ringing through her sleep dispelled it, and Lucy sat up sud- 
denly in her bed, to find that her dream was in a measure 
true, and that old nurse was sitting by her bedside rocking 
herself gently to and fro, and burying her sounds of grief in 
her purple-checked apron. 

" What is the matter, nurse ] " exclaimed the girl, frightened 
at the unexpected sight. " Why are you cr3dng % " 

An idea had struck her that nurse had already been made 
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cognisant, in some mysterious manner, of her unconfessed 
peccadillo, and was lamenting the wickedness of her lost 
lamb. But her grief on this occasion was for a more serious 
loss still. 

** Nurse, why don't you speak?" reiterated Lucy, as she 
shook her arm ? " What is the matter ? You frighten me." 

" Oh, my sweet lamb ! " exclaimed the old servant in no 
quiet tones, after the manner of the uneducated, who gener- 
ally grieve like howling dervishes. " Oh ! my child, my 
Lucy, my poor child ! oh, oh, oh — ^h ! " and buried her face 
and her secret once more in the purple-checked apron. 

" Where 's grandmamma 1 " said Lucy, jumping out of bed, 
as if to seek her, for she thought her nurse must be ill. But 
she was caught by her nightgown as she tried to pass her, and 
detained. 

" Don't you go in there, my lamb ; you stop with your 
poor nurse. Oh I this is a day to be remembered ! Oh ! the 
Lord have mercy on us all ! " 

** Where is Gran?" said Lucy. "Tell me at once, nurse, 
or I will go and see for myself." 

Something of the truth was dawning on the girl's mind, 
and the knowledge that she had a right to be told the bad 
news (if bad it was) made her last request appear quite wo- 
manly, in its evident intention of being complied with. 

" Oh, my dear child, you 've got no grandmamma — the 
blessed creature 's gone ! You 've got no one but me, my 
lamb. Oh, the Lord have mercy on our souls ! " 

Does the prayer appear ludicrous because it is made to 
issue from an ignorant mouth 1 It did not sound so, because 
it came from the depths of a loving heart. Poor nurse had 
been brought face to face with sudden death that morning, 
and the shock, no less than the grief of it, had made her feel 
that her soul might also take its flight with as little warning, 
and that the mercy she implored was the only clothing which 
should be found sufficient to cover its nakedness in that day. 
What she said was only too true. Mrs Halkett was gone, and 
Lucy had no grandmother upon the earth. When the faith- 
ful old nurse had stepped cautiously into the bedroom that 
morning, and peeped round the drawn curtains, to be sure 
that her mistress was awake before she disturbed her, she 
only saw what she knew at a glance — ^from the altered fea- 
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tures and the fallen jaw — ^would never waken again, nor be 
disturbed by any sound, except that of the last trumpet. 
And Dr Bustle had been summoned, and confirmed her pri- 
vate assertion with his professional one ; and the other ser- 
vant had been in to gape at the new-made corpse, and then 
poor nurse had nothing to do but to sit down by her lamb's 
bedside, and wait patiently till she awoke, to have the sad 
news detailed to her ; and then had broken down, for the first 
time since she had known the fact of her mistress's death, and 
awoke her lamb herself, eager for the reason of her tears. As 
the last sentence which I wrote of her dropped from nurse's 
lips, Lucy's youthful figure seemed to stiffen in her grasp. 

" Dead ! " she exclaimed ; " my Gran dead, nurse % and 
before I had told her. Oh ! nurse, my it isn't true ! Oh ! it 
carCt be true ! I must speak to her ! I must tell her how 
wicked I have been ! I wanted to do it last night. Not dead, 
nurse, not quite dead — say you are not sure 1 " 

** My dear lamb," said the old woman, in a fresh burst of 
grief, "I wish I could say so, but I can't. It's all true, my 
dear. She must have gone off in her sleep. She lay as quiet 
as a babe when I went in to call her this morning ; but she 
was cold then, and Dr Bustle has been since, and he says 
there 's nothing to be done. Oh ! my lamb " — 

For Lucy had slipped from her hold and was gone. 

" Oh ! she ain't never going to see her grandma, the pretty 
dear, and she not laid out ! " exclaimed the nurse, as she got 
up and followed her charge. 

Ah ! where else should the poor child go 1 Where else 
should the conscience-stricken repentant little heart find rest, 
if not there 1 By the time nurse reached the bedroom Mrs 
Halkett had occupied, Lucy was on the coverlet of the bed, 
and with youth's innate fear of death swallowed up in the 
bitterness of her remorse, had her fresh young cheek pressed 
to the cold withered face of her grandmother's corpse, and her 
warm arms encircling the dead body. Of course the nurse's 
first attempt was to disengage her from the unnatural em- 
brace, but in this she failed. She had to content herself with 
standing on one side and listening to the self-reproaches 
which feU from the poor girl's lips. 

*' Oh, Gran ! — oh, dear old Gran ! " cried Lucy. " I should 
have told you all this morning. I meant to do so, if you had 
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but stayed to hear it. Oh, Gran ! I am so sorry. I wish I 
had never gone. I have wished it ever since. I have been 
so wrong — so disobedient — so ungrateful. You will forgive 
me, Gran, wont you % Oh, nurse ! she can't hear — she can't 
hear ! she can't speak to me ! I shall never hear her say that 
she forgives me. Oh, nurse ! what shall I do ? " 

Then she turned from the bed, with a sudden shuddering 
wonder how she ever could have laid there, and threw herself 
into her nurse's arms, to sob out all her confession on her 
motherly breast, mixed up with lamentations for her loss, and 
promises of future obedience. This was just the turn that 
nurse liked to see matters take ; she could lead her child back 
into the bedroom now, and dress her, and thence into the 
drawing-room to be petted, and coddled, and condoled with, 
for the rest of the day. Lucy did not find it a very difficult 
thing to obtain nurse's absolution for her offence, and at such 
a moment too, as you may suppose ; but the unhardened con- 
science could not forgive itself so easily. The burden of her 
unconfessed and unforgiven fault — of the fault which would 
never be confessed now, and never forgiven, until she met her 
grandmother in that place where the remembrance of sin even 
is wiped out — weighed upon Lucy's mind more than it had 
ever done during the months she had borne the consciousness 
of the fault about with her. Of course she was not left alone 
with her nurse long. Henry Halkett was down at Ealing in 
the course of the day, ready to take the dii*ection of every- 
thing into his own hands, and the consolation of his pretty 
young cousin into the bargain. Mrs Halkett's temporal 
affairs were not difficult of arrangement. Her husband had 
been a general in the army, and with her death the pension 
which government had allowed her, for his rank and services, 
died also. Future provision for Lucy there was none, but it 
had always been decided and arranged by Mrs Halkett, in 
many conversations and letters with her son and grandson, 
that in the event of her death, Henry Halkett was to convey 
his cousin abroad as soon as possible, and place her under the 
guardianship of his father and her uncle; and Lucy had 
always been led to expect the same. Therefore it was no 
cause of surprise to her when Henry Halkett informed her 
that he should take her there as soon as convenient after his 
grandmother's funeral. 
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** Not for a month or six weeks, perhaps," he added, " for 
I must arrange matters so as to suit my own convenience a 
little, but it 's as well to be prepared. Nurse and the cook 
must live with you here until then, Lucy, and I will run down 
and cheer up my Butterfly as often as I can." 

But it was a great grief to both nurse and Lucy to hear that 
the former was not to go to France with her. Somehow, 
Lucy had hardly expected it, but the poor old woman had 
never imagined she would be parted from her " lamb " until 
she was sacrificed in marriage. 

" I 'd almost rather have had her laid alongside of missus," 
she said, in confidence to her fellow-servant, after she had 
heard the news, " than to live to see her shipped off to foreign 
parts with a gentleman like Mr Henry, who, it 's my belief, 
isn't any better than a foreigner himself, and I coulcii't find 
a worse name for him if I tried." 

Isobel had gone over to Ealing to see her little friend, 
directly she heard of Mrs Halkett's death, and had offered to 
take Lucy back to Wimbledon with her ; but this offer Mr 
Halkett had, for reasons of his own, declined on his cousin's 
behalf. It did not happen to suit his views, just then, to have 
Lucy domesticated in the Eeverdons' house. Therefore she 
was obliged to be contented with such scraps of comfort and 
sympathy as Isobel could send her by letter, and one or two 
flying visits which she managed to pay her at Ealing. In 
this way the time went on for nearly a month, slowly and 
sadly enough to Lucy, (though she scarcely expected much 
enjoyment from the anticipated change to her uncle's house,) 
and still, no notice, or hint of a notice to move, came from 
Mr Halkett. 

But one evening, about ten o'clock, after the inmates of the 
villa at Ealing were all in bed and asleep, — for they had little 
enough to sit up late for, — his familiar knock was heard at 
the hall door, and nurse had to slip on her gown again, and 
go down and let him in. 

" All gone to bed ! " he exclaimed, as she did so ; " that 's 
unfortunate, for I must see Miss Lucy." 

He was very nervous as he said this, but he only sho\yed 
it by being in, apparently, a great hurry, and not quite sure 
of what he intended to do ; for he stripped himself of \M 
great-coat, plaid, and gloves, throwing them on the hall-tabl% 
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and then, without any shown reason, commence J re-envelop- 
ing himself in them. 

" Where is Miss Lucy % " he demanded, sharply, as the old 
nurse held the light for the better performance of his eccen- 
tricities, with visible astonishment. 

" Lor, sir ! she 's in bed, poor lamb ; you *re never want- 
ing to speak to her to-night, surely ?'* 

"Yes, I do," he replied; "I'm going abroad to-morrow, 
nurse ; you must pack her boxes at once." 

The candlestick alinost dropped from the old nurse's hands 
as she heard the news. 

** To-morrow, sir? Lor! and to give us no more notice 
than this. Why, I calculated you 'd give me a week or a 
fortnight, to look over her bits of things before I packed 
them, which though they 're always tidy I hope, ain't kept fit 
to go on sea-voyages at a night's notice." 

"Well, I can't help it," he rejoined, "tidy or not they 
must go as they are. You must pack Miss Lucy's boxes, and 
meet me with her at the London Bridge Station to-morrow, 
for the two o'clock train. Now mind you 're punctual Don't 
be there a minute later than half-past one." 

Lucy, who had been roused by her cousin's arrival, and 
slipped on a dressing-gown, now came down the stairs, look- 
ing like a little ghost, as she also heard the news that he had 
come to communicate. 

" Well, Butterfly, we 're off to-morrow. I can't come to 
Ealing to escort you, because I 'm choked with business ; 
but you must meet me, with nurse, at the London Bridge 
Station." He then retailed to her much the same directions, 
only more minutely, that he had given the nurse before she 
came. She was about to make some remark on its being very 
short notice, but he stopped her. 

" Now don't croak, Butterfly ; I 've told you all along that 
you might expect to go about this time, and your traps won't 
take haK an hour to stow away. Whatever you do, however, 
be punctual to-morrow. If you make a mistake, or are late, 
I shall have to go without you, because I must cross, whether 
or not.'* 

Lucy was surprised now, and became curious. " But why, 
Harry ? You said nothing of it yesterday. In fact, you spoke 
of my going to say good-bye to Mrs Reverdon next week." 
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He grew confused at her question, but staved it off awk- 
wardly — 

" Did 1 1 I must have been dreaming. I ought to have 
told you yesterday, Butterfly, but I am so full of business, I 
suppose I forgot it ; however, you know it now, and you 'U 
be sure and be punctual. What I don't you like to come 
with mf, Lucy % " 

For the girl's face had turned from him, and her lip was 
trembling. Her only answer was to turn to him again, and 
let her eyes speak for her. She promised compliance with all 
his wishes, and in another minute he was off again to catch 
the return train for London. 

As soon as the door had closed after him, and the nurse had 
finished replacing the bolts and bars which she had withdrawn 
for his admittance, she took up the candlestick and urged 
Lucy to go back to her bed. 

" I can pack your things, my dear," said the old woman's 
sorrowful voice, " but you will want all your strength for to- 
morrow." 

She looked into the girl's pale face as she spoke, and the 
childish eyes which had beamed upon her bosom for so many 
years, met hers. 

** Oh, nurse ! " cried Lucy. 

Nurse put down the candlestick upon the hall-table and 
opened her arms, and the girl was in them in a moment, and 
sobbing on her breast. 

" Oh, nurse I dear old nurse ! " 

" Oh, my lamb ! my dear baby ! " 

It seemed to the faithful creature in that moment of part- 
ing as if the baby form she had first received had never sprung 
into a woman's stature, nor the baby-heart ripened into a wo- 
man's seat of suffering. 

The reason for Mr Halkett's sudden determination they 
neither of them guessed, and neither of them dared to ask the 
other. 

But as it is necessary that you should know it for the sake 
of understanding my story, I must ask you to go back with 
me, for a little while, and see what was taking place in Lon- 
don, on the evening of the same day. 
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CHAPTEK XXV. 

MR HALKETT SHOWS HIMSELF IN HIS TEUB COLOXJES. 

But a few hours before, Mr Halkett had been seated at a 
cosy little dinner in his chambers, in company with young 
Lawton of the Inner Temple and Lizzie Ashton — Lizzie Ash- 
ton, who was becoming more careless every day, and imperil- 
ling her fair fame by such imprudent acts, as dining with 
young men in their bachelor rooms. The hour was seven, 
and the meal had already advanced to the stage of being half 
over. The cheese and celery were on the table, but the port 
wine and walnuts were yet to come, and the sociable three 
had intended to sit over their dessert for as long a time as the 
whole dinner had occupied. Lizzie Ashton was in high spirits, 
Bo was young Lawton, who had long looked on her with a 
favourable eye, and had been made supremely happy that 
afternoon by her acceptance of some trifling trinket at his 
hands and promising that she would wear it always for his 
sake. Of course that little promise was just between him and 
her, there was not the least necessity for telling Mr Halkett 
anything about it — indeed, it was no concern of his — how 
should it be % the locket and chain were inside Lizzie Ashton's 
dress, and the words with which they had been placed there 
inside Mr Lawton's heart, and Mr Halkett was as cognisant 
of the one fact as of the other. How should he guess why 
the young man's eyes were so glowing on this particular even- 
ing, his manner so gallant and attentive, his voice so seduc- 
tively low % it was the usual thing to happen to the eyes, and 
manners, and voices of those men who lingered in the company 
of Lizzie Ashton, for that she possessed charms, and winning 
charms too, for some people, I think I have made plain enough 
to you already. Even had it been an3rthing out of the com- 
mon way, I scarcely think Mr Halkett would have observed 
it that .night, for he was not in good spirits himself. He had 
not been in good spirits on and off for the last two months, 
an 1 he had had to endure a great deal of banter in conse- 
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quence from his lively friends. They insisted now that it was 
the death of his grandmother that had so cut him up, and 
Halkett let them maintain the assertion. 

" No disgrace, if it was so," he said, almost rudely. " She 
was a better woman, Lizzie, than you '11 ever be." 

" I didn't say she wasn't," replied poor Lizzie, to whom the 
mention of better women struck home sometimes with a 
sudden pang. " If I live to be a grandmother, I mean to be 
respectable too." 

"Easier said than done," was trembling upon Halkett's 
lips, when a sharp, sudden rap at the door startled them all 
into silence. 

"Who the deuce can that be?" he exclaimed. "Some 
bothering dun, I suppose. Come, Lizzie, you cut." 

Miss Ashton seemed to be accustomed to " cutting," for 
she jumped up from her seat at table, and ran at once through 
the folding doors into the next room, which was Mr Halkett's 
bedroom, where, not entirely shutting them after her, she re- 
mained, with her face closely pressed against the chink which 
she had left. 

As soon as she was safely housed, Mr Halkett went to the 
door and opened it. As he did so he started backward. 

" Eeverdon ! is that you % What brings you here % " 

" I want to have a few words with you, Halkett," said Rex, 
walking past him into the room, and then, perceiving Lawton, 
he removed his hat. " I didn't know you had company. I 'm 
sorry to interrupt you, but my business won't wait." 

Halket had grown very white when he first- met the sight 
of Rex Reverdon's closely knit brows, and knew that some- 
thing serious was the matter. Now he followed him to the 
table and tried to carry off his discomfiture by an attempt at 
gaiety. 

" I '11 attend to you with the greatest of pleasure, my dear 
fellow ; but you '11 sit down and have a glass of wine first. 
Let me introduce you to my friend Lawton." 

Rex bowed slightly, but he made no effort to sit down. 

" I am sorry to disturb Mr Lawton," he said, gravely, " but 
I shall not detain you long, Halkett." 

Mr Lawton immediately rose, and begging Mr Reverdon 
not to mention it, said he would run down to his own rooms 
for half an hour, until the interview was completed. 
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*' Nonsense, man ! " cried Halkett. " Sit down again. 
Why, hang it, Keverdon, surely your business cannot be of 
so pressing a nature that it can't wait for a little while. Let 's 
finish our dinners in peace first." 

"You'll think me very importunate," said Rex, '*but I 
must ask you to attend to me at once, Halkett. I have but 
one question to ask you, and then my business is over ; but I 
must have an immediate answer." 

Rex's face looked very stern and grave; Halkett's, pale 
and nervous, though he tried to be debonair through it all ; 
and Lawton, not liking the aspect of things, insisted upon 
leaving the friends to themselves. 

" You must allow me to have my own way, Halkett," he 
said, in answer to that gentleman's renewed entreaty that he 
would not move. " When Mr Reverdon's business is settled, 
he can let me know as he goes out, and then I will return, if 
you wish it." But there was something in both the men's 
looks which made Mr Lawton think, and with justice, that 
it was probable that the festivities for that evening were 
closed. 

Lizzie Ashton, from her look-out between the folding doors, 
noticed that as soon as Mr Lawton had taken his departure, 
Rex Reverdon, still standing, drew closer to the man he called 
his " friend," and that Halkett seemed to cower beneath his 
glance, although there was a mixture of defiance and malice 
in the look with which he returned it. 

" Halkett," said Rex, " my visit here is explained in a very 
few words. There has been a mistake somewhere, I think ; 
at least, I can suppose it to be nothing but a mistake. I had 
a writ served on me this afternoon, by Issachar." 

Halkett had felt certain of what was coming, directly he 
had seen Rex's pale, stem face in his door-way. He had 
known it would come, sooner or later ; but he had scarcely 
expected it so soon as this. Why, the three months was only 
up yesterday. He had intended to be well out of the way 
before affairs came to a crisis, but as it had fallen out other- 
wise, the only thing to be done was to put a bold face on the 
matter and brave it out. 

" Well," he said, sitting down in his chair again, though 
Rex was still standing and looking at the other, coolly. 

"Well," repeated Rex, "you know what for, Halkett, 
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without my telling you. Has that money never been paid ? 
You told me at the time that you were certain of receiving it 
in a few weeks." 

" Money ! " replied Halkett. " What money % You 're talk- 
ing riddles to me, Eeverdon," 

" It 's no good beating about the bush, Halkett, and I must 
say I didn't expect it of you either. When I put my name to 
that bill for two thousand pounds for you, didn't you tell me 
that you were certain of getting the money within a few weeks, 
and that it was a mere matter of form % " 

Mr Halkett gave a kind of light, pitying laugh, as if his 
friend was a little mad, or a little drunk, or a great fool. 

" I wish you'd sit down, Beverdon, and explain yourself a 
little more clearly. I really don't know what you 're talking 
about." 

At this, all the veins in Rex*s fair forehead stood out in 
sudden darkness, his blue eyes flashed almost black with 
rage, the colour mounted painfully into his face, and his voice 
trembled with excitement. 

" Are you playing with me, Mr Halkett, or do you think 1 
am a man to stand insult quietly ? Do you mean to tell me 
that you have entirely forgotten that I signed a bill for you, 
at Wimbledon, three months ago, for the sum I mentioned, 
and that the words I have repeated passed between us at the 
time ? " 

" Most entirely. I Ve put my name to plenty of bills for 
yourself, in days gone by, but I never asked a friend yet to 
sign for me. You 're thinking of somebody else, perhaps." 

" You don't remember coming to me at Wimbledon last 
November, when you were afraid of being arrested ; and walk- 
ing up and down my dressing-room whilst I was dresging ; and 
my signing the bill at the same time — a bill for two thousand 
pounds — ^which you said you had sent to your father on the 
occasion of your sisters' marriages, and that he had promised 
to repay you before ] you don't remember this, Halkett ? " 

" 1 have told you before, my dear Reverdon, that I do not. 
You may have obliged somebody else in the same way, or this 
may be a little chimera of an over-heated brain. Have you 
been drinking this afternoon % " 

" Do you want me to fell you where you stand, Halkett 1 ** 
replied Bex, his muscular frame shaking with his rage, or to 
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call you — what I would have called myself first, yesterday — 
a scoundrel ? " 

** You can call me what you like, my dear fellow," returned 
Halkett, as he helped himself to wine, although the unsteady 
manner in which he did so proved that his calmness was only 
assumed, " or you may knock me down, if you choose, but 
you can't alter facts. I wish you 'd sit down yourself and be 
a little less violent, for I should like to argue this matter with 
you. You assert that you put your name to a bill for two 
thousand pounds for me, three months ago. Now let us just 
look at things in a calm and reasonable light : if you did so, 
where 's my receipt for the money % " 

As Rex heard these words drop deliberately one after 
another from the false mouth of his " friend," he started. He 
started at first as people start when bad news is communicated 
to them too suddenly. That receipt ! he had never received 
it — as I told you before. The sending of it had been delayed 
on Mr Halkett's part, from day to day ; and when Rex remem- 
bered the omission, liis own pride, and his fear lest his " friend " 
would suppose he doubted his honour, would forbid his askine 
for it. ^U as the months went on,' and Rex heard nothin| 
more about the bill, he concluded the money had been paid ; 
Halkett had said that a few weeks would see matters settled, 
and if he had not received the money, he would certainly have 
informed him ; so Rex Reverdon, in his own honesty, thought. 
But he proved to have been bitterly mistaken ; not only on 
account of the loss to himself. The bitterest thing of all in 
this world — harder than the loss of wealth, or health, or 
friends — ^is the discovery that one whom you have loved and 
trusted has deceived you ; that what you thought all truth, 
towards at least yourself, has been one great falsehood from 
beginning to end. This was the pain Rex Reverdon had to 
bear, when the words dropped from Henry Halkett's mouth, 
" Where 's my receipt for the money ? " This was the shock 
that made the light fade out of his angry eyes ; the comers of 
his mouth droop ; the uplifted hand drop nerveless to his side. 
He had loved this man, after the fashion of men's love for 
their own sex. He had believed in hira, trusted him always, 
been ready to do anything for him, and to uphold him behind 
his back to the very end. And this was his return I 

" Where 's my receipt for the money ? " 
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With those words his faith in man seemed to pale and fade 
away ; his hold upon the world to loosen ; his spirit to turn 
inwards, and cry, " There is no truth in friendship, no help, 
since Halkett has turned traitor.*' 

He felt all this, — ^but he had not the time to think it over. 
As he stood confronting what had been his " friend," after 
those cruel words which had killed the belief in so much that 
was good and beautiful in Bex's breast had escaped him, his 
eyes calmly meeting the dark looks of Halkett's, searching 
lum through and through, until the other's dropped beneath 
his gaze ; Lizzie Ashton watching the two attentively through 
her chink in the folding doors, thought that Eex looked like a 
king, and Halkett like a slave. Still more so when, his first 
excitement over, Kex dropped into a chair, and with his head 
buried in his hands, said, " God forgive you, Halkett." Then 
there was deep silence for a few moments, only broken by one 
or two gasping sobs from the injured man, given to the memory 
of the affection which had just died. Only for a few moments \ 
at the end of that time, Eex Keverdon was erect again, looking 
none the less proud for having given way to that heaven-born 
weakness ; but when he spoke, his voice was entirely changed ; 
it was cold, constrained, and very dignified. 

" Halkett," he said, ** your last words need no reply of 
mine, your own conscience will supply it to you. They have 
served, however, to show me your intentions. It is no use my 
wasting more time here. If it had been any man but you, 
that had behaved to me with such unmitigated scoundrelism, 
I wouldn't hUiVe left him unmarked in this room to-night ; but 
no blows, njt blood itself, could wipe out the injury I have 
received from you this day. You have taken a base advantage 
of my credulity and trust in your honour ; but it is the last 
time you will have the opportunity. I spare you, to-night, 
but don't let me meet you in this life again ; or I will not 
answer for the consequences." 

He did not remind him of the worldly injury which would 
accrue to himself ; he never told him that, not having the 
money to pay the bill with, arrest must follow the issuing of 
that writ. Halkett had done him so much greater a harm 
that day than the loss of any money, or an arrest of any number 
of months' standing could be, that it was not worth the while 
of his noble nature to reproach him with the lesser eviL 
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As the last words issued from his lip's, he took up his hat, 
and left the room — left it without another look, either of 
reproach or anger. What was there left for him to look at ? 
The room was virtually empty to him ; the friend he had loved 
and trusted had gone from him for ever. Only a scoundrel 
remained there, whose name henceforward he should consider 
it beneath his lips to form. 

As the door closed behind him with a heavy slam, Lizzie 
Ashton came forth from her hiding-place, her cheeks all 
aflame, and her looks indignant at the interview to which she 
had been a witness. Halkett had forgotten her presence in 
the other room, and as she surprised him, gazing moodily 
upon the spot just vacated by \n& injured friend, he almost 
started. 

" I had forgotten you, Lizzie," he said. 

" Had you ? " she returned ; " it 's more than I have you. 
What have you got to say for yourself now, Mr Halkett 1 
Yours is a safe honour to confide in. I shall take advantage 
of it next time I want a trusty friend." 

" What do you mean ? " he rejoined, angrily, " You heard, 
I suppose, what I said to Keverdon. It 's a mistake on his 
part ; he 's been drinking, or something of the sort." 

" A mistake I " she repeated, scornfully ; " it may serve your 
purpose to say so when you try to dupe your best friend ; but 
you must go on another tack with me, Mr Halkett. I thought 
you promised me you wouldn't fleece him." 

" What on earth was I to do 1 " almost whined Halkett, in 
his endeavours to excuse himself to the angry woman who 
stood before him. ** I must have had money, or I should have 
been arrested myself. I did write to my father to advance 
me the sum, but he couldn't ; it wasn't my fault." 

" And what about the two thousand you lent to your father 
yourself ? When is that forthcoming 1 " 

" Oh ! that was a little ruse, I allow," said Halkett. " Come, 
Lizzie, it's not so bad as you would wish to make out. 
Reverdon 's got lots of money ; he will just pay it out of his 
capital, and there will be an end of it. He '11 make it up 
some way by and by, but it would have been the ruin of me." 

" And you don't think about losing his friendship, then ; I 
suppose that goes for nothing in the scale." 

** Well ! there are as good men as him in the world, Lizzie \ 
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and if there were not, it makes little difference to me, as long 
as one woman remains." And lie attempted some little gal- 
lantry with her, but she repulsed him with scorn. 

" What do you intend to do % " she said, shortly. " You 're 
not going to stay here, I suppose." 

Now Mr Halkett was very well aware ol what he was going 
to do, but he had no wish to communicate his plans just at 
present to Miss Ashton, so he said — 

" Why not % " 

** Why not % " she repeated ; " why, because your name will 
be a by-word, in another twelve hours, throughout the length 
and breadth of London, and I don't suppose you will like that, 
although I should think you were accustomed to a good deal 
of mild execration from various quarters already." 

He didn't like her sneers, but he took no notice of them, 
his object just now was to conciliate her, and to get her home. 

" Well, Lizzie," he said, " perhaps I may leave town, and 
perhaps I may not ; at all events, I '11 talk it over with you 
to-morrow. What time will be convenient for you to see me ] " 

" Why not to-night ? " she asked. 

" Because I have business which cannot be put off for to- 
night, and I was just going to ask, if I should get a cab and 
take you home first : or perhaps Lawton would do it ; only of 
course, Lizzie, I needn't tell you that this little breeze between 
Reverdon and myself must be kept quiet, for the present." 

" You seem very anxious to get rid of me," she said, in 
answer. 

" No, I never am that," he replied ; " only my business, 
to-night, won't wait." 

" Like poor Rex's," she returned. '* Well, I '11 go home, 
then, to accommodate you, Halkett." 

She knew he was deceiving her, and that he was hatching 
plans in his head unconnected with herself. He was not afraid 
of her betraying his secret to a stranger, and therefore he con- 
fided her to the guardianship of Mr Lawton* for her journey 
home, a charge which that gentleman was only too pleased to 
accept. But before she left the chambers. Miss Ashton con- 
trived to get speech of the same old woman who had attended 
on poor little Lucy when she took tea there, and often per. 
formed similar offices for Lizzie Ashton. Slipping half-a-crown 
into her hand, she whispered to her to come up to her address 
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in tlie Strand, either that evening, or early the next morning, 
as she wanted to speak to her on particular business^ which 
the woman promised she would do. 

** Whatever plans he may have in his head," she thought to 
herself, as she drove home, " I will outwit them as far as it 
may tend to my own benefit. Mr Halkett will not manage to 
get quit of me quite so easily as he has done of that poor dear 
Rex. I 'd outwit him, if only to take revenge on him for the 
way in which he has behaved this night." 

Which meditations, though very interesting to the lady 
herself, made her so absent and reserved, in comparison 
with what she had been before, with young Lawton, that 
that gentleman could only suppose that Halkett had made a 
discovery of their incipient flirtation, and been already ad- 
ministering cautions to Miss Ashton on the subject, which 
supposition was further confirmed on their arrival at the ladjr's 
apartments, by her summarily dismissing him at the door with 
a brief " good-night," and a few words to the effect that she 
had so much to do that evening, that she couldn't ask him to 
walk in \ which last blow sent Mr Lawton home in a most 
despondent and unhappy frame of mind, and with a strong 
inclination to punch somebody's head, even his dear friend, 
Mr Halkett's, if he couldn't find any one better. 

And in the meanwhile. Rex Reverdon was journeying to- 
wards his home, with anything but enviable feelings, as he 
remembered that he had to break the news of his impending 
arrest to his wife. Now that it was too late, he felt what a 
fool he had made of himself, and for the old failing too — the 
impossibility of saying " No." The money was not his own, 
he should have remembered that; he had no right, on his wife's 
accoimt, to lend, even as a *' matter of form," (what a mockery 
those words seemed to him, now !) without taking a proper 
receipt in exchange. But then he had trusted him so. Yes ! 
as the thought of hyw much he had trusted flashed across poor 
Rex's mind, and how much he had been deceived, the soften- 
ing influence, which the first knowledge of that deception had 
had upon him, passed away, and in its place he could only 
remember the injury he had sustained, — remember it, with a 
heaving breast, and a clenched fist, and feel as if his hand 
was against every man's, and every man's hand against him. 
Who loved him, out of all the world ? His mother, Pearl 
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Ashton, Halkett, had all dropped, as it were, and crumbled 
away beneath his feet, at the very time he had needed their 
help, comfort, or assistance most. Gabriel had loved him 
once, better than any one else, but even Gabriel had grown to 
love Isobel better than him \ he could see it plainly, he had 
seen it, not without a degree of jealousy, for months past. As 
for Isobel herself, who had appeared at one time so loving and 
devoted to his every want, i^e positively shunned him now, 
so he imagined, though she often wept over an idea as foolish 
respecting himself. But as these various thoughts passed 
through the mind of Rex, they hardened him. He had tried 
to love them all, so he told himself, and they wouldn't be 
loved ; it was no use thinking about it any more, there was 
no such thing as love in the world. He had made a fool of 
himself, and he must suffer for it. No need to make a greater, 
by humbling himself before his wife, and acknowledging he 
had been in the wrong to risk her money. She would most 
likely take advantage of it, by turning round upon him; 
women had no middle course, they either were your tyrants 
or your slaves, and he had no notion of a woman assuming 
the rule over him. Besides which, it was his own money after 
all. What was hers was his, and he was answerable to no one 
for what he did with his own. Occupied by thoughts like 
these, wrung from him by his pain and urgent want of 
sympathy, Rex Reverdon approached his home in no happy 
humour. His wife was in-doors, for she had not been well 
lately, and the cold weather tried her strength, so she seldom 
went out in the evening. She was sitting reading before the 
fire in the dining-room, and though she looked up with a smile 
as he entered, and said, ** Well, Rex," she did not spring to 
welcome him as she used to do in the first days of their mar- 
ried life, when they lived at Paris together. 

" I 've got a piece of news for you, Isobel," he said, abruptly, 
as he came up to the fireplace and stood before it, warming 
himself. " I don't know whether you '11 call it good news or 
bad. You 're going to get rid of me for a time." 

She thought, perhaps, he had received some invitation into 
the country, and expressed no surprise. 

" Where are you going to, Rex? Down to your grand- 
father's ? " 

^^ No ; not quite so far as that, my dear^ though it may 
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lead me a little farther in time, perhaps. I 'm going into the 
Queen's Bench, Isobel. I shall be arrested in a few days." 

She neither exclaimed nor cried out,, for she was a woman 
not given to expressing her deepest emotions by words, but 
she grew excessively pale, and her hand grasped the side of the 
arm-chair in which she sat. 

" Keginald, you are not in earnest ! " she said, presently. 

" Never was more so in my life," he rejoined, with an 
attempt at laughter. " I'm regularly in for it, Isobel. I 
signed my name to a bill for two thousand pounds, for a 
friend, about three months back, and he has left me to pay 
it, as a return for my kindness." 

" But you hold his receipt ] " said Isobel, who was suffi- 
ciently a woman of business to know it was the usual thing 
to do. 

"I took none," he rejoined, carelessly. 

" And the friend is Mr Halkett % " said Isobel, hastily. 

" Who told you so 1 " he asked. 

" I guessed it," she said. " I mistrusted that man from 
the commencement." 

" It 's more than I did," answered Kex. " He has proved 
like everybody else in this world, — ^worthless. But don't let 
lis talk of him. I 'd rather forget there was ever such a per- 
son in existence. The fact remains, that I shall be arrested in 
the course of ten days." 

" Never ! " said Isobel, rising from her chair in her excite- 
ment. " What, for two thousand pounds, Rex ] We must 
pay it out of tte capital" 

" We can't touch the capital, Isobel ; it's tied down too 
securely." 

" But your mother will lend it, will she not? Ask her." 

At the mention of his mother. Ilex's face darkened. His 
last appeal to her for help in his distress was only too vividly 
remembered by him. 

"No, by heavens, I won't I" he exclaimed, bringing his 
foot down with a vehement stamp, "and I forbid you to 
mention the subject to her, Isobel. When I 'm in quod, you 
can tell her the reason of my non-appearance, if she inquires, 
but not before." 

"' But how is it to be paid then, Rex 1" 

"By quarterly instalments, twenty-five pounds a quarter, 
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(if you can spare so mucli from your income,) by which means 
we can clear it off in about twenty years, more or less, and in 
the meanwhile I may have grown steadier. The Queen's 
Bench is a splendid place to live in, I Ve heard. No end of 
larks going on, all the year round, only you can't get any 
pheasant shooting. I shall be out again in twenty years, 
IsobeL" 

** Rex ! don't talk like that. You know I will pay off 
the debt as soon as ever I can.'' 

" Ah ! I suppose you will be ashamed to confess you Ve got 
a husband in jail, won't youl Women are something like 
rats, Isobel, ain't they 1 It 's their fashion to desert a falling 
house. I suppose I shall hardly know you again when I come 
out." 

And although it was quite early, he took up his bedroom- 
candlestick and walked off to bed. She stood by the fire 
where he had left her, her tears fast dropping upon her 
clasped hands. Oh, if he wouldn't speak to her in that 
way ! she thought — if he would only be in earnest — ^it would 
be so much less hard to bear. She felt it deeply, but she 
could hardly believe yet that it was true. Her Rex — her kind, 
generous, noble-hearted Rex — whom, though he could not 
care for her, she so much loved and cherished, dragged off to 
a prison, like any common man, any low thief or murderer. 
For Isobel, with the generality of her sex, had very strange 
\ notions with respect to the incarceration of gentlemen for 
debt, and pictured her husband as being treated and regarded 
no better than a felon. He would not let her try to save 
him ; he had forbidden her speaking to his mother ; but she 
must make one attempt. She must see Colonel ClementoUy 
and ask his advice ; for Colonel Clementon, our hero's quon- 
dam guardian, had been nominated one of the trustees, sorely 
against his will, for Isobel's marriage-settlement, when her 
husband had had the deed altered in the favour of herself and 
her heirs. When she had determined upon this, she felt 
calmer. So dreadful a misfortune could never really come 
upon them. Colonel Clementon, who had all their money in his 
hands, must be able to do something to help them. Sootlied 
by this idea, and still more by the prayers whicii she sent 
up to heaven, to send them aid in their extremity, Isobel soon 
followed her husband to their sleeping apartment, But she 
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did not gain speech of him again that night, for he pretended 
to be asleep, in order that she should not speak to him ; and 
though Isobel saw plainly through the ruse, she would not let 
him know it, for fear of making him angry. But the first 
thing after breakfast, the next morning, she went up to 
Spanish Place to consult her trustee upon the matter. Rex 
didn't know of her intention. He was quietly smoking in 
the dining-room as she slipped out of the hall -door; and if 
he had seen her, he would not have been likely to inquire 
her destination. The husband and wife were too much 
separated now to permit them to express interest in each 
other's plans, whatever they really felt. 

Isobel easUy found the old colonel at home at that early 
hour. He was still, although much aged in the last few years, 
so much of a beau that he would have denied admittance to 
any lady, whilst he was in his slippers and dressing-gown, had 
not Isobel's entreaty to see him at once been so urgent, and 
her presence in Spanish Place at all such an unusual occur- 
rence, that Colonel Clementon felt there must be something 
serious the matter, and therefore was forced to give in. As 
soon as she had gained access to his presence, she told him 
the state of the case in a very few words, and then waited for 
his advice upon it. To tell you the truth, I am afraid the 
old colonel did not at first quite believe that statement about 
signing the bill for a friend, and taking no receipt for the 
same. It was very unlike the act of a man like Rex Rever- 
don, who had been so mixed up during his lifetime with 
money affairs. He considered it a story which the young 
man had trumped up, to deceive his wife with regard to some 
peccadillo or extravagance of his own. The poor old colonel 
had not led a very quiet life himself ; he knew that Rex had 
married the woman before him without any great amount of 
regard for her, (most of Rex's friends had found that out,) 
and his private opinion was, that he had outrun the con- 
stable on his own account, and given his wife this improbable 
account of his proceedings as a blind. But two thousand 
pounds — ^it was a large sum. ** Too bad, altogether too bad !" 
the old colonel thought, as he pondered over the statement 
which Isobel had laid before him, his eyes upon the ground 
and. his fingers up to his nose ; yet he had not the heart to 
tell lier what he suspected. She looked, though careworn, so 
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pretty and so interesting, as she sat there before him, her 
hands clasped together, her eyes fixed upon his face, in earnest 
suspense. 

"Too bad of Kex, too bad altogether," repeated the old 
colonel, as he met the pleading look of those sad eyes 
again. 

"But you can help him. Colonel Clementon, can't youl" 
she asked. 

"How, my dear ladyl" he demanded, in his turn. 

" By letting us have the money out of the principal. It 's 
very little. Colonel Clementon — only two thousand out of 
thirty — it will make scarcely any difference to our income ; 
but if it did, what consequence would that be compared to 
my husband's being arrested ?" 

Colonel Clementon took a chair opposite to Isobel, and 
looked her well in the face. 

"My dear Mrs Keverdon," he said, "I thought I had a 
better woman of business before me than your words imply. 
Don't you know that it is just as impossible for me to touch 
your principal, even to save your lives, as it would be for you 1 
When Rex had the marriage settlement altered, he had your 
money settled upon you and your heirs. No one has any 
power to touch it. It belongs to your children, unless you 
die without issue, in which case you may will it away ; but 
you cannot use it during your lifetime. If Rex had left the 
deed as you designed it, it would have been a very diflferent 
thing." 

" Oh, I wish he had 1 I wish he had !" exclaimed Isobel, 
almost wringing her hands (though I must say I never saw 
anybody yet in real life wring their hands) in her distress. 

" I don't think you should wish so, my dear Mrs Reverdon," 
replied Colonel Clementon; "and I don't think, if Rex is 
what I have always taken him to be, that he would wish so 
either. He only did what was right in that case, and in this, 
I am afraid, he must suffer for his own extravagance. He 
had no excuse for it." 

"It was not his extravagance, Colonel Clementon," said 
the poor wife, almost angry ; " it was his generosity to a dis- 
honourable man that has brought him into this trouble." 

The old gentleman snuled, but no more ; he didn't quite 
believe that story yet. 
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" Has Rex no friends to help him out of his scrape, Mrs 
Reverdon % " 

"None, I am afraid, for he has forbidden my speaking to 
Lady Chariotte about it, and there is no one else." 

'* I don't think it would be of any use troubling Lady Char- 
lotte upon the subject," said Colonel Clementon, who knew 
that lady both personally and by report. " / am unfortun- 
ately unable to offer any assistance in the matter, Mrs 
Reverdon, as you must know, and " 

" Oh ! I am quite aware of that," she answered, hastily ; 
" but what is to be done. Colonel Clementon ? What will 
be the best thing to do 1 " 

" I will go over to Wimbledon, and speak to your husband 
myself, Mrs Reverdon, and then I shall be able, perhaps, to 
tell you better. If he really cannot raise the money, and the 
law takes its course, the only thing to do will be to pay off 
the debt as soon as you can out of your income ; come, it 
won't take long, any way," added the old man, soothingly, 
for Isobel's face, as the hopes she had built upon this inter- 
view dissolved, looked very blank ; " they '11 seize your effects, 
you know, and they '11 go for a good deal." 

" I shouldn't care what they took," she said j " they may 
take the clothes off my back, if they like, if they 'd only leave 
me Rex. O Colonel Clementon ! " she added, in a burst of 
distress, as she got up and clasped the old man's arm, " do 
save him from being arrested ! Do save my husband from 
such a disgrace ! I 'd rather work for my own bread — I 'd 
give up everything I possess — every shilling of our next year's 
income — if you could only save him from what I know will 
give him such lasting pain." 

. Her tearful face was beaming with love as she mentioned 
her husband's name ; her hands, clasped nervously over his arm, 
tightened their grasp as her excitement increased. Colonel 
Clementon, always very impressible where the fair sex wa3 
concerned, found himself almost ready to cry, in unison with 
the grief-stricken woman beside him, and, had to blow his 
nose several times before he could answer her question and 
maintain his dignity at the same time. 

" Look here, my dear," he said, dropping his formal address, 
in his sympathy, " I '11 be over at Wimbledon this afternoon, 
and I'll do all I can for him, you may rest assured. But the 
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interest of your money is paid quarterly, and we cannot fore- 
stall it. But now you go back to your hushand, like a good 
girl, and we '11 see what can be done this afternoon." 

She suffered him to influence her, and she went home like 
" a good girl," which means like other people, and without 
going into hysterics in the train. Colonel Clementon was 
coming in the afternoon. There was still that to look for- 
ward to, and against all hope, she tried to persuade herself 
that if he thought it worth while to go down to Wimbledon 
about, there must be some hope somewhere. 

But the old colonel knew better. His meditations, after 
she had left him, were anything but favourable to her cause. 

" She 's a deuced fine woman," he thought, ** and if that 
young scamp Kex isn't behaving well to her he ought to be 
hung for it. By George, I never saw such a hand and foot 
as she has ! they are perfect models ! The fellow who would 
let such a hand work for its bread ought to be shot. I must 
run over to Wimbledon, as I promised her, but if what she 
says is true, it can be of no use. Rex is in hot water again, 
and he must pay for it. The law doesn't allow a man more 
than one heiress at a time.'' 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

FROM DOVER TO CALAIS. 

Poor old nurse and Lucy, and two black boxes, were at the 
London Bridge Station punctually at two o'clock the next 
afternoon, to meet Mr Henry Halkett, as he had desired. 
For, notwithstanding all the old woman's righteous indignation 
at her nursling being " shifted off to foreign parts " at twelve 
hours' notice, she was in reality too much afraid of "Mr 
Henry " to dispute his will, and had sat up the whole of the 
preceding night to pack her child's boxes, and mend her " bits 
of things." And poor little Lucy, to whom the impending 
separation from the last link which bound her to Ealing, where 
she had passed so many happy, innocent days, had come with 
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a very sudden wrench, averred that no earthly powers could 
make her sleep that night, and had sat up in company with 
her nurse ; and here she was at the railway station, punctual 
indeed, but with a very pale face, and red eyes, looking aU 
the paler and redder from contrast with her heavy crape 
bonnet and veiL The day was cuttingly cold, and the after- 
noon very dark. In the large station-rooms the fires were 
burning bright, and the gas was already lighted. 

" You sit down by the fire, my precious lamb," urged the 
old nurse to Lucy, " for you 're all of a tremble, and I '11 keep 
a look out for Mr Henry, (drat him !) she added, iotto voce, 
" he 's sure to come to the ladies' waiting-room, the very first 
thing.'' 

In which old nurse was right, for a very few minutes after, 
Mr Halkett's dark eyes and hook nose were seen peering in 
at the entrance of that sacred place. He was laden with 
travelling rugs and umbrellas, and seemed in a great hurry, 
and not the best of tempers. 

" Oh, you 're here, are you ? " he said, as the old woman 
dropped him a curtsey. " Where are your boxes 1 " 

" On the platform, sir. The porter has labelled them. 
Only two, sir, a black trunk and a canvas-covered " 

"All right ! " he answered, shortly. ** I shall be ready 
directly." And having seen after the boxes, Mr Halkett 
turned his steps towards the refreshment-room. It was 
bitterly cold ; a nip of brandy would do him good. I scarcely 
think it was only the cold that made Mr Halkett experience 
every now and then an unpleasant twinge somewhere about the 
region of his heart. " Curse it ! " he muttered to himself, 
as the feeling returned. " Why the deuce can't I forget it 1 
It was the only thing I cotUd do, and when there is but one 
course open a man has no choice. Here, give me some brandy, 
will you 1 " he said to the yoimg lady behind the refreshment 
counter, who, not being used to be asked for brandy in that 
style, shook her black curls and blue ribbons in the most dis- 
dainful manner, as she handed him the glass, and immedia.tely 
directed her attention to some more gallant customer. It was 
about this time that Mr Halkett first observed that some one 
was watching his proceedings — a lady dressed in deep mourn- 
ing, with a ^ck veil over her face, who had walked into the 
jrefreshment-room shortly after himself; and was buying some 
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biscuits at the farther end. He could only tell it by the turn 
of her head, for her veil (probably she had more than one on, 
for the weather was very cold for travelling) was so thick as 
entirely to conceal her features. He had been allowing his 
feelings to have full play upon his face until then ; but with 
the discovery that he was watched, his natural conceit with 
respect to women came to his aid, and he tried to look more 
agreeable.' Elizabeth Ashton observed the change at once. 

" You think you are very clever, Mr Halkett," she thought, 
" in running away on the sly, and getting rid of poor Rex and 
me at the same time, but the knowledge doesn't bring you 
peace, and you Ve reckoned without your host. You and I 
don't part, at all events, without a little settlement of old 
scores.'* 

She kept well in the shadow of the refreshment-room and 
the railway platform until Halkett had conveyed his cousin 
Lucy into a carriage, but she never lost sight of him, except 
when he went into the ladies* waiting-room. He was not 
there two minutes. 

"Come, Lucy," he said, "I'm quite ready now, and I'll 
put you into a carriage. The train goes in five minutes. 
Now, nurse, I can't wait for any kissing and crying. You 
should have got all that over before you came here." 

And with only one hasty embrace the poor old woman was 
compelled to part with the child from whom she had never 
been separated a night since the first day she was laid, a little 
helpless, motherless infant, in her arms, and that without any 
hope held out of their ever meeting again. 

" I can't stop to see the train move off," said the faithful 
creature, as she walked sobbing out of the station. " I feel 
as if I should scream after it, for it 's like parting with my 
own heart, it is, to give up my child, I shall never feel like 
the same woman again, and the sooner I die now the better I 
shall be pleased." 

In the meanwhile Henry Halkett, looking first to see if it 
was empty, ensconced Lucy in a first-class carriage, and then 
calling a porter, affectionately pressed his hand. 

" I say, porter, I don't want that carriage crowded up. Do 
you understand ] The lady and I are going to Dover, and 
we like to be quiet." 

" All right, sir I " answered the porter with a wink, lock* 
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ing the carriage-door as Halkett went off again on business of 
his own (more brandy probably.) But he had not been gone 
a minute before the lady in deep black, with the thick veil 
over her face, came up to the same carriage, and looking in at 
the window, tried the handle of the door. 

"Porter," she said to the man who had had his hand 
squeezed by Mr Halkett, " unlock this door, please." 

" For Dover, ma'am 1 This way, if you please, ma'am/' 
beckoning her to the next compartment; "that carriage is 
engaged." 

Elizabeth Ashton had watched the by-play between Henry 
Halkett and the porter, and was in no way daunted by his 
assertion. 

" I wish to get into this carriage," she repeated ; " it *s no 
more engaged than any of the others ; and if you don't un- 
lock the door, I shall go and report you to the station-master 
for taking a bribe from the passengers." 

Her voice was so determined, and her manner so authorita- 
tive, that the man was forced to comply with her demand, 
though he swore pretty freely at her under his breath for 
making herself so impleasant. When Mr Halkett came run- 
ning to secure his seat as the last bell was sounding, he found 
the lady in black seated at the farther end of the carriage, 
with her face turned towards the window. There was no 
time for expostulation, for the train was almost moving ; but 
he turned with an oath to the porter in condemnation of his 
treachery. 

" Coiddn't help it, sir," said the man, with a penitential 
air, as he locked up the door for the second time ; " it wasn't 
my fault, she would get in, and we haven't no authority over 
passengers when they insist upon it. I 'm very sorry, sir." 

" I 'm very sorry I was such a fool as to tfo whout I didj^ 
shouted Halkett after him, as the train moved off. "I'll 
take care I never do it to you again." 

He was really annoyed at finding that Lucy and he were to 
have company during their journey to Dover. However, after 
all, she was only a very quiet-looking woman — a widow most 
likely, and if she did see a little fanuliarity between them it 
didn't much signify. She might take them for brother and 
sister. So he called Lucy to come and sit by his side, and 
covered her feet and knee3 with the same carriage-rug under 
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wMch he sat himself ; and during the dull, tedious journey 
he consoled her for parting with her old nurse and England 
by those many caresses and soft words with which he was 
wont to amuse himself when in her presence, and which 
meant so little to him and so much to her. And he talked 
freely, too, of her residence abroad, of what a nice place 
Fontainebleau was, of the country and the people, and gener- 
ally ended up his descriptions by asking her if she could not 
be happy there with him 1 if his presence was not better than 
everything in England put together, or if his love was not all 
the love she cared to have in the world 1 And for answer, 
Lucy's cold hand would steal into his beneath the heavy 
rug which covered them, and her pale cheeks would flush and 
her heavy eyes droop under his whispered words of afiection. 
And though Elizabeth Ashton, seated at the farther end of 
the carriage, kept ^her eyes religiously turned the other way, 
scarcely an action escaped her notice, or a whisper her ear. 
She heard them all, and could imagine for herself the flutter- 
ing pleasure which succeeded them on the girl's part, from the 
few furtive glimpses that she did catch of her childish, blush- 
ing face, the same face, she at once recognised, as she had 
seen in the stage-box at the Prince's Theatre one night. 

" Cousin ! " she thought, remembering Halkett's words upon 
that occasion. " I don't believe she 's any more his cousin 
than I am. He always had a false tongue. He 's taking that 
girl across with him for no good ; and if she is as innocent as 
she looks, I will undeceive her before she crosses. If not, it 
is nothing to me, as long as he settles our little account." 

The journey to Dover took a long time, and was a weari- 
some journey to most of the travellers. We have grown so 
Sybaritic in all our tastes in this enlightened nineteenth cen- 
tury, that a few hours of railway travelling has become an 
off'ence to us, and a stoppage of five minutes is a matter to be 
laid before the directors. We were content with stage-coaches 
before the railways became universal, but nothing short of a 
mile a minute will satisfy us now, and I suppose our great- 
grandchildren, flying through the air in balloons at the rate of 
— what is it ? — three miles a minute, will laugh at the mere 
remembrance of what we must have endured travelling in an 
express train. There is only one class of people that never 
find anything slow, so long as they are together, and that is 
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the class in which poor little Lucy Halkett had been enrolled 
by fate and her cousin Henry during the last six months-^ 
people in love. To her thrice the amount of hours would 
have flown as these did, only too fast ; and when the Dover 
Station at last appeared in sight, it was with a sigh of disap- 
pointment that she unclasped her hand from his warm touch, 
and removed her feet from the charming proximity to her 
cousin's which they had enjoyed during the journey, in order 
to use them in conve3dng her body out of the carriage, and 
into the cold of a February afternoon. But the steam-packet 
for Calais was to start that evening at nine o'clock, so there 
was no time to be lost. Henry Halkett said as much as he 
handed the girl out of the train. 

" Sit down on that bench, Lucy, whilst I look after the 
boxes ; we shall only have time to get some dinner at the 
G^eorge Hotel before we think of going on board." And he 
hurried away to watch the luggage-van discharge its cargo. 

Elizabeth Ashton left the carriage at the same time, but she 
had no luggage to look after. She walked through the sta- 
tion at once, and when Halkett was putting his cousin and 
her belongings into a fly, he observed the same lady in black 
who had journeyed from London with them standing on the 
outside platform watching their departure. He thought she 
was waiting for a cab also, and hurried his movements accord « 

ingly- 

" To the George ! " he said to the cabman, putting his head 

out of the window the last thing before they moved off. 

" To the George ! " repeated Elizabeth Ashton to the porter 
who handed her into a similar commodity soon afterwards. 

And the two cabs drew up at the haU entrance to the hotel 
in question within a few minutes of each other. 

The landlady had followed the first arrivals into her best 
sitting-room, and stood waiting their orders for refreshment. 

" Shall we have tea or dinner, Lucy % " asked Halkett, ap- 
pealing to his cousin. 

Lucy, of course — like all school-girls-^" didrCi care which;^ 
though she was as hungry as she could be, so Halkett chose 
for her, and " dinner to be ready as soon as possible " was the 
consequence. The landlady had only just left the room when 
the second cab drove up to the hotel, and the lady in black, 
oatching sight of Halketts figure through the open door from 
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the hall, walked into the room that they occupied, without 
the slightest ceremony, and seated herself by the fire. A» 
she did so, Lucy looked at her cousin Henry in astonishment, 
and he ventured a remonstrance with the unwelcome in- 
truder. 

" I think you Ve made a mistake," he said ; " this room is 
engaged." 

" No ! I haven't made a mistake," she answered, quietly. 

Directly he heard her voice he knew who it was. 

" Good heavens I Lizzie," he said, " what brings you here 1" 

Then she lifted her veil, and looked at him. 

" What brings you here, Halkett % " she answered, " I sup- 
pose you have forgotten you made an appointment with me 
this afternoon to talk ' matters over.' As you appear to have 
done so, I thought it best to come and talk them over with 
you here. I have a few words to say to you before you eva- 
porate entirely." 

The tone of her voice and the expression of her eyes, no 
less than her speech, warned Mr Halkett that thii was to b^ 
no friendly interview, and he fired up accordingly. 

*' How dare you follow me in this manner ]" he demanded, 
threateningly, " I am not accountable for my movements to 
you or to any one, nor accustomed to be questioned either. 
If you expect to extract any information from me on that 
subject by forcing your presence upon me here, you will b^ 
disappointed." 

" I have not the slightest wish to know where you are 
going or when," she answered ; ** your leaving England, per- 
sonally, is not of the least consequence to me, but your leaving 
it without any notice is another thing. Where 's the money 
that you've promised me] You've cheated your friend 
Reverdon out of two thousand pounds ; you can at least 
afford to be honest towards me ! " 

" Confound you ! " he said, in his rage, as he turned towards 
her, " what do you mean by speaking in that way to me, and 
before this child ] " 

" Who is the child 1" she answered, quietly, looking round 
at Lucy. " If she is going across the water under your pro- 
tection I should think it would be rather an advantage to hey 
to have her eyes opened to your true character before jdiQ 
does so." 



^ 
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" This room is mine, and I *11 thank you to leave it, Miss 
Ashton," said Halkett, furious. 

" When I have got what I came for," she replied, " not 
before. You Ve led me into expenses, Halkett, for the last 
six months that I never should have run into, but for your 
promise to defray them. You made me take those lodgings 
in the Strand, you persuaded me to adopt riding on horse- 
back, you coaxed me into giving little dinners and little sup- 
pers, into attending places of amusement, the expenses of 
which I could not afford ; into wearing dresses, the prices of 
which I could not afford ; and your excuse for all and each 
was, * I will pay it — trust me for that — send aU your bills to 
me.' Now that you have got money — ^by deceiving one of 
the best and most generous of friends — ^you try to sneak out 
of England with your ill-gotten gains in your pocket, and 
leave me in the lurch, to struggle with my debts — ^the debts 
you led me to incur, as I best may. Where 's the two thou- 
sand pounds, Mr Halkett ? what have you done with it ? 
You can scarcely have got rid of the whole sum already." 

" I suppose you expect me to hand it over to you bodily," 
he answered j " it would be like one of your mild requests if 
you did." 

'* I expect you to hand some of it over to me," she replied, 
" and I don't intend to leave this room till you do. I thought 
you had some crooked plan in your head last night, when you 
were so very anxious to get rid of me ; but you will have to 
live a little longer, Mr Halkett, if you wish to circumvent a 
woman who suspects you, and I have never done otherwise." 

" Will you leave my room 1 " now demanded Halkett, in a 
tone which seemed as if he expected to be obeyed. 

" No, I won't," she answered, shortly, as she still remained 
seated. 

" Then," said Mr Halkett, ringing the bell, " I shall be 
under the unpleasant necessity of compelling you to do so." 

Still she showed no signs of fear, or even disturbance ; but 
loosing her bonnet-strings and veil, laid them upon the chair 
next to her. 

" Waiter ! " said Halkett, as the servant answered his sum- 
mons ; " this lady refuses to leave the room which we have 
engaged for ourselves. Will you show her into another, if 
you please 1 " 
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Tlie waiter advanced to Lizzie Ashton, and requested her 
to move. 

" I shall do no such thing," she said. " I came down to 
Dover to see this gentleman, and I shall stay in the same 
room with him." 

" But you can't do so, ma'am ; not if the gentleman objects. 
You must please to quit this room with me, ma'am. This is 
a private room, ma'am." 

" Hold your tongue ! " she said, in her old sharp voice. 

The waiter looked at Henry Halkett with an air of depre- 
cation. What was he to do 1 He couldn't use violence. 

" This is perfectly unbearable ! " exclaimed that gentleman. 
" Waiter ! — ^where 's the landlord % I shaU speak to him 
about it. People are not to be insulted in their own rooms." 
And he followed the man out of the apartment for that pur- 
pose. As soon as he was gone, Elizabeth Ashton started up 
from her seat and drew near to Lucy. That poor child's eyes 
had been nearly starting out of her head with horror and 
amazement at the interview she had witnessed between the 
lady in black and her cousin Henry : she couldn't make it out 
at alL If she knew him so well, why had she not spoken to 
him in the train a^ they came down, instead of waiting till 
they were just going to dinner % And what could she mean 
by saying that cousin Hal had cheated ? Lucy thought her a 
very impertinent woman, and, as she approached her, the girl 
drew back, as if she were half afraid and half indignant. 

''Are you really his cousin 1" Elizabeth Ashton asked, 
without noticing her action. 

" Of course I am ! " answered the other, with a little touch 
of offended pride in her voice. 

**And you are going to cross with him to-night 1" said 
Elizabeth Ashton, still unheeding her manner. 

'* Yes." 

" Take care what you are about," she rejoined, earnestly ; 
'' take care where he takes you to, or how you trust yourself 
alone with him. You are very young, and you look innocent. 
He is a bad man with whom you are, child — a bad man and 
a false man ; take care of yourself." 

*' How dare you say so ! " began poor Lucy, trembling 
with rage at the accusation. 

"You're fond of him," said Elizabeth Ashton; "you 
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think yon love him. I saw that in the train. Bah ! it 's 
only fancy ; and if you were not so young you would not 
even fancy it. Henry Halkett is a man that many women 
will deceive ; but I '11 lay my life no woman has ever loved 
him yet, and no woman ever will." 

"You are wrong there," exclaimed the little school-girl, 
roused out of her shyness by her wish to defend her cousm, 
and almost looking a woman as she spoke j " for / love 
him." Bhe had risen from her chair, also, by this time, and 
drew her slight figure up to its full height^ as she said the 
words. 

Elii^beth Ashton, although the shorter of the two, looked 
down upon her with much the same contempt when she spoke 
of " loving," as a Newfoundland dog listens to the yelping of 
a lapdog who tries to bark. 

" Do you 1 " she said, smiling. " I advise you to unlove 
him as fast as you can ; " and then, seized with a sudden pity, 
she added, hurriedly, " Child ! don't waste your fresh, young 
love upon such as him 1 He may say he loves you, but he 
lies. He said the same to me yesterday, yet hear how he 
speaks to me to-day. He has said it to dozens of women 
during his lifetime, who eiecrate his name as I do now. He 
has always been a bad man and a false man ; but never worse 
than now. Don't you know why he 's flying from England 
without telling any one first 1 Because he has cheated Kex 
Eeverdon, his best and truest friend, out of two thousand 
pounds, and left him to be put in jail instead of himself." 

"Is it true 1 " gasped Lucy. The girl's lips had turned 
quite blue as she listened to Elizabeth Ashton's excited words, 
and her knees shook under her. 

" True as Heaven ! " replied her informant. " Sit down ! 
— ^you 're going to faint ; but the man you call your cousin is 
not worth fainting for." 

" I 'm not going to faint," said Lucy. " But I can't believe 
ii Oh, say it isn't true ! " 

" I can't," replied Miss Ashton, " because it would be a 
lie; but 1 pity you for having been deceived so long. I 
guessed what he was up to, when I saw you at the theatre 
with him." 

" What theatre ? " demanded Lucy, in surprise, though she 
had never been but to one. 
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"My theatre," replied Lizzie Ashtoii; "the Prince's. 
Didn't you come with Halkett one night 1 " 

" Are you-^ 1 " asked poor Lucy ; " are you the young 

lady that " 

" I *m the friend your cousin went behind the scenes to 
speak to — ^if that *s what you mean/' she returned. 

" Oh ! " said Lucy, the whole picture which she had watched 
from the stage-box returning vividly to her mind; "I re- 
member now. Oh, please go away I Please don't speak to 
me again ! I remember it all." 

She was but a child, and grief with her was generally 
accompanied by tears. Down like rain they came, but they 
could not Wash away the conviction from her mind that 
Henry had deceived her. She saw it all now : she felt it all. 
It Was only too true 1 She was still crying when Mr Halkett 
returned with the landlord. 

"Has this person been f lightening you, Lucyl" he in- 
quired ; and then, taking her on his arm, he proceeded to 
leave the apartment again. " As we cannot keep this room 
to ourselves, we must see what we can do with another one." 
And then they left together with the landlord. Elizabeth 
Ashton was alone. She did not wish to make a disturbance^ 
and so she permitted them to do so without any attempt to 
follow them. 

" However, you cannot prevent my crossing in the samd 
packet with you, Mr Halkett," she said to herself, " and per- 
haps, well out at sea, I may be able to bring you to accede 
to my terms." 

She ordered dinner for herself after that, and seemed to 
enjoy it, notwithstanding that the waiter attended on her with 
an aggrieved air, as ** the party who had been making a noos- 
ance of herself," and consequently not to be allowed to forget 
the circumstance. 

Mr Halkett, in the opposite room, found his little dinner 
turn out a failure. Whether Lucy had been over-fatigued by 
the journey or over-frightened by Elizabeth Ashton, he could 
not make out, but something or other had managed to spoil 
her appetite and her spirits, and she did little else than weep 
incessantly during the whole evening, so that he was quite 
pleased when a quarter to nine struck, and it was time for 
them to proceed on board the steam-packet. Their luggage 
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had been conveyed there previously, and the wharf was bnt a 
fitone's-throw from the hotel ; so, as it was a fine, dry night, 
Henry Halkett drew Lucy's arm through his own, and walked 
out into the open air. He had adopted this plan also, as by 
its means they could get away more quietly than with the 
bustle attendant upon entering a carriage, and he breathed 
freer as they left the porch of the hotel, without the door of 
the room in which Elizabeth Ashton sat being so much as 
opened, to give her cognisance of their departure. 

But Mr Halkett's rejoicing was premature, for she had left 
the house before them, and as IJiey came in sight of the 
wharf, alongside of whidi the steam-packet lay pufi&ng, the first 
sight which caught his eye was the figure of the lady in 
black, awaiting their arrival She came up to them at once. 

" I preceded you here, Halkett, to ask you again, if you 
will give me that money before you go. You know what the 
consequences of not receiving it inll probably be to me — 
what they would be to any woman situated as I am, and left 
in debt I must pay them, or get some one to pay them for 
me. You have been the means of my incurring them ; most 
of them are for things you ordered yourself. You don't mind 
leaving your men-friends in the lurch, but you surely would 
not treat a woman so % " 

" Stand out of our way ! " was all the answer he deigned 
to give her. But she wouldn't move an inch at his request. 

"If you do," she said; "if you refuse still to give me 
what is my due, I will cross the Channel with you, for I can't 
go back to London." 

" By heavens ! you shan't though ! " he exclaimed, fiercely. 
*' I defy you to dog my steps any longer." 

" Who 's to prevent me 1 " she asked. 

" I will," he answered. 

'* How ] " 

" Make the attempt, and you '11 see/' was all he said in 
explanation. 

" So I shall," she replied. "I've as much right to take a 
passage in that steamer to Calais as you have. If you don't 
do what is just by me, at least you shall suffer some annoy- 
ance from it yourself." 

She dropped behind them as she spoke, but still kept close 
in the track of their footsteps. They were now upon the very 
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wharf itself. Tlie scene was one of the utmost confusion, for 
the night was dark, and the passengers for crossing numerous. 
Luggage of various kinds was being put on board at the last 
moment, porters were running to and fro, and the captain of 
the steam-packet was making as much noise, and issuing 
apparently as many orders as if he was about to get up steam 
for a voyage to the antipodes. The narrow plank which was 
placed from the landing-wharf to the gangway of the little 
vessel, bounded and rebounded, as the many feet traversed it 
backward and forward, until Lucy Halkett, hanging on her 
cousin's arm and watching the proceedings, felt quite sick 
only to see its motion. At last the landing was over, the 
bell for starting commenced to ring, and the landsmen who 
had been assisting to ship the baggage, stood on one side, to 
permit the passengers to cross the flimsy plank, before they 
withdrew it altogether. There were, perhaps, a dozen people, 
or more, waiting to do so. 

Before he set foot upon the temporary bridge, Henry Hal- 
kett drew back to say a last word to Elizabeth Ashton, who 
still pressed closely behind them. 

** Are you determined ? " he said. 

" Are you ? " she replied. 

** To resist your extortion 1 Yes I " 

"Then so am L" 

He ground his teeth together as he answered her. 

" You '11 repent it," were his words, accompanied by an 
oath that even she shuddered to hear. 

But she did not waver in her purpose. Closely she followed 
them, closely pressed upon them, as they trod the narrow 
plank. Lucy went first, rather fearfully, as the frail board 
swayed beneath her tread ; then Halkett, then Elizabeth 
Ashton, followed by two or three more. 

Why, when she set her feet upon it, did it feel more inse- 
cure to her than to the others 1 Why, just as she had gained 
the centre, did the man before her press backward — ^more 
backward still — herself towards the edge of the plank — ^the 
other passengers pushing from behind ? She had hardly time 
to wonder before she guessed — ^hardly time to guess, before, 
with a cry, and an outstretching of her helpless arms, she fell 
into the water, down into the dark, suUen-looking water, which 
licked the sides of the slimy green wharf day after day, 
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and was rich in grease and vegetable matter, and all the 
scattered refuse of coal-barges and steam-packets — down into 
the cold relentless water, with every chance of being sucked 
under the all-but*moving paddle-wheels, which would have no 
pity for her fairness or her tenderness — no pity for her wasted 
womanhood or her sin — but send her, without a moment's 
warning, unaneled, to her great account. A heavy splash, 
a rush forward on the part of the passengers, (who individually 
thought they were overboard themselves,) and then there was 
a general alarm, some counter-ordering on the part of the cap- 
tain, and a great amount of questioning, in the midst of which 
a stalwart fellow from the wharf had dready stripped off his 
coat and waistcoat, and gone over the side at the first cry for 
help. 

" How did it happen ? " "Who was she 1 " " Who saw 
her fall 1 " resounded from all sides, whilst every one was 
occupied in watching the brave fellow who had sprung in to 
her rescue. Mr Halkett took upon himself to answer most 
of the questions. 

" She was not a passenger," so he averred to the captain 
and sympathetic public, " only a woman who had been drink- 
ing, he was afraid, had annoyed them very much at the GJeorge 
Hotel, as the landlord could testify, and followed them to the 
wharf trying to extort money." 

But though Mr Halkett talked a great deal, aiid tried to 
make it very clear that he had had nothing to do with push- 
ing the unfortunate woman over the plank, the captain and 
crew, leaning over the vessel's side, were too anxious to watch 
the result of the accident, to pay much attention to his story. 
Let me do him the justice to say that he also watched, 
and anxiously. He had not intended murder; it was a 
momentary wish for revenge which made him give Elizabeth 
Ashton that cowardly impetus, and his craven heart was more 
nervous than any one's there, as he thought what the result 
of that cowardice might prove. But the brave man who had 
gone to her rescue was successful, and it was not long before 
he reappeared with her body in his arms. As he did so, and 
gained the landing steps, the captain, seeing no further reason 
for delay, left the side of the vessel and gave orders for the 
steamer to start. The paddles commenced to revolve, the 
dirty water to be lashed into foam, the sailors one by one to 
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go about their respective work, and the Dover wharf to ap- 
pear to run backwards. The last sight which Henry Halkett 
saw, in his native land, was that of a slight form being borne 
insensible from the landing-place, her black clothes saturated 
by sea-water, her flaxen hair lying drenched about her 
shoulders, her fair pale face, with closed eyes, already blue- 
tinted from the shock. Was it the face of a sad corpse 
which should never cease to haunt him in his unholy and 
remorseful dreams ? Was it death, or life, he saw before him 1 
Henry Halkett, gazing after it spell-bound, as the packet for 
Calais steamed out of Dover harbour with him, had no means 
of settling the soul-harrowing question. 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

iir TH£ queen's name. 

Colonel Clementon did not fail to fulfil his promise to 
Isobel, of calling upon her husband on the afternoon of the 
same day that saw her in Spanish Place, although his visit 
was, as he had feared, of no use, further than the face of a 
friend is of use to us in trouble, for the very light it leaves 
behind it. Isobel could avail herself of the light, and 
although, before the colonel left them again, the last shred 
of hope which she had cherished that Rex's impending arrest 
might be averted, was torn away from her, she could still look 
back upon his presence there, and find comfort in the retro- 
spect. For Colonel Clementon was of a bright, hopeful nature, 
and always ready to make the best of things, and when he 
found, from Rex's own statement, that there was no chance of 
his wading out of the deep water into which he had plunged 
himself, he made as light of the circumstances as he could, 
aflirmed that the water was not so very deep after all, and if 
it was, that it might have been deeper. And a few parting 
words that he contrived to whisper to Isobel, about keeping 
up her spirits, and not making Rex feel more uncomfortable 
than need be, had the effect of brightening her up in a degree 
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that she could not have believed possible that morning. And 
then the old man went away leaving his little streak of sun- 
shine behind him. 

But Rex was not in a humour to take advantage of the 
comfort offered him. He was sulking just then with himself 
and the whole world. He would not exert himself even to 
think if there was any possible means of his being extricated 
from this plight. He laughed at the idea when it was repre- 
sented to him, as if the proposer thereof was insane. He 
made savage jokes about the whole proceeding, professed to 
be heartily pleased at the prospect of his incarceration, and to 
look upon it as a species of " lark." He even swore he liked 
it, and I believe myself that he did like it, in so far that he 
chose to think himself as injured a man as possible. It was 
much as though he said — 

" I have lost (or I cannot obtain) all I care for most in the 
world ; let everything else go with it. There are no such 
things as love or friendship ; why need there be honour or 
ease ? I will not stoop to make a compromise with my bad 
luck ; I choose to be as miserable as it can possibly make me, 
and no one shall comfort me or pity me." 

Have you not often met this mood elsewhere, seen it take 
hold of people under other phases of trouble, and yet not be 
dissimilar in its effects upon them ? Rex smoked and sulked, 
and sulked and smoked, and let off his little sarcastic squibs 
and crackers at his wife whenever she tried to appear cheerful 
for his sake, or ventured to suggest that somethiig might turn 
up before long, if not to prevent his arrest, at least to release 
him from the Bench. She felt his unkindness and his irony 
deeply, there is no doubt ; but if she changed her mood to 
please him she found that he could be just as cutting upon the 
subject of weathercocks, and women's consistency, and such- 
like allusions, which are at aU times so easy for the feminine 
temper to bear quietly. But Isobel did bear them, and 
behaved to him during these few trying days (notwithstanding 
her own anxiety and distress) more like an angel than a 
woman. 

Another day or two brought the news of Mr Halkett's flight 
to Wimbledon, and the Reverdons knew for certain (if they 
had ever doubted the fact) that he had no intention of behav- 
ing honourably at the eleventh hour. 
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You must not suppose that the idea of flight had not also 
suggested itself to Kex Keverdon. 

It was the only prospect that Colonel Clementon had had 
to hold out to the young man. 

** Go abroad, my good fellow, for a few years." 

But Rex had rejected the idea with scorn, and though his 
rejection was a good deal supported by that same spirit of 
determination which I have before mentioned, to drink his 
cup of humiliation to the dregs, Isobel admired and loved 
him, if possible, more than she did before, for the honourable 
feelings which accompanied it. 

But things could not go on so for ever. About ten days or 
a fortnight after the issuing of the writ, Rex Reverdon was 
arrested, and when it did happen, it passed off as quietly as if 
being arrested was one of the most ordinary things in the 
world. As he was leisurely strolling on the common before 
his house one afternoon, smoking as he went, a respectably- 
dressed man walked up to him, and tapping him lightly on the 
shoulder, said — 

" In the Queen's name, sir ! " 

"All right," returned Rex, without evincing the least 
agitation ; "let me finish my cigar first," and then, holding 
out his cigar-case to the man, he added, " Have one % " 

The bailiff would have one, with a " Well, I don't mind if I 
do, sir, and thank you," but evidently thought the friendly 
intentions suspicious, for he drew closer to Rex*s side, and 
walked up and down the common with him, indulging in 
familiar intercourse the while, perhaps with a view of keep- 
ing up the spirits of his victim. 

" You haven't given us much trouble, sir ; we only came 
down this morning, and we expected to be kept dodging about 
here for a week if not more. Lor' ! the trouble some of you 
young gents gives is past belief ; and it 's a pity too, for it 's 
not the least manner of use in the end, and it do cut into 
such a waste of good time. There 's a many I could mention, as 
I 'm sure to be sent after again as soon as ever they 're let out, 
and yet they '11 keep up the old dodging game each time, and 
don't seem to gain the least knowledge with their years. You 
ain't one of that sort, sir, /can see. You '11 come along with 
us as free as if you was going to take a ride in your own 
carriage, and we 'U have you comfortably housed before night. 
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Lor*, sir ! it *s nothing when you're naed to it, as yon '11 ac- 
knowledge when we know each other a little better." 

Hex's cigar was finished now, and he threw the burning 
end away, and made no attempt to pndoog his liberty by 
lighting another. 

** Look there," he said, turning to the bailiff ; " that 's my 
house before you. I suppose you '11 trust me just to go in and 
put up my traps, won't you ? I 'U be ready to go with you 
in ten minutes." 

" Trust you 1 " said the man, in a burst of enthusiasm. 
" Lor' I 'd trust you to the end of [time, but it 's part of my 
duty not to lose sight of you, sir ; very sorry all the same." 

^' Trust Am," he thought to himself, at tiie same moment, 
" a likely game ; why, he 'd be out of the back window and 
through the cabbages before I 'd time to say Jack Robinson. 
Yes, I 'U trust you just as far as I see you, not an inch fur- 
ther." 

'* Come on, then," said Rex, leading the way to his garden 
gate, '^ but don't make a noise, because there 's a lady in the 
house." 

He could wound her tender breast hourly by his looks, or 
words, or insinuations, but his thoughts at this moment were 
more for her than himself. He held a mask before his face 
with his own hand ; he knew she thought the pictured lie 
was real, and yet his proud, foolish heart would not permit 
him to pull it down. 

As he escorted the bailiff into the hall of his villa, the man 
looked round upon the branching stag-horns, the stands of 
ferns and bulbous flowers, and the bright, new floor-clothing, 
with quite a genuine sigh of pity. 

''Well, it do seem a shame to pull a pretty crib like this to 
pieces, sir. I suppose you couldn't enter into any compro- 
mise, now, about this business. I am sure" it will go to our 
hearts to disarrange these here pretty ornaments." And the 
bailiff touched, with a strange air, as if he had nothing in 
common with it, a vase of hot-house flowers, which had been 
arranged by Isobel's hands for the hall-table. 

" Are there more of you 1 " demanded Rex, quickly. 

" Well, there 's my friends, you see, sir, as has come down 
to look after the effects, and so on ; but if there 's a lady in 
the house, and you dou't wish her to be cleared out immQ-' 
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diate, wliy, they '11 bide your time a little, sir, there 's no 
doubt, and they won't take up much room, nor be much 
inconvenience to the lady." 

" Oh, no ! " said Kex, to whom the vision of Isobel, left 
alone in the house with a couple of bailiffs, was not a very 
pleasant one ; " 1 'd rather everything went on as usual. The 
lady has her friends to go to. This way ! " for the man wae 
commencing to wander about the hall, as if the drawing-room 
lay up-stairs. He turned the handle of the door as he spoke, 
and entered the room, and the bailiff following, stood on the 
threshold. 

Isobel was alone j as soon as she saw her husband, apcom- 
panied by a stranger, she guessed the truth. 

" Ah, Kex ! " she exclaimed, ** are you" 

" Yes," he answered, briefly ; " you must put up my things, 
Isobel ; I shall have to go in half an hour," 

She had risen from her chair, and half advanced to meet 
him, but now she had to return to it and steady her trem- 
bling figure by the framework. The bailiff saw her action, 
guessed its meaning, and attempted some rough comfort. 

" Lor' bless you, mum, it 's nothing ; we 'U look after your 
gentleman for yon just the same as if he was at hom^, and 
you can see him every day if you like ; besides he '11 be out 
again in no time." 

Rex looked very haughtily at the man for speaking to his 
wife, and rather haughtily at Isobel for having attracted his 
notice. 

" Now, don't make a noise about it, Isobel, please," he 
whispered, as he came up to her. 

The tone was not positively unkind, but it cut her like 
knives. She knew how much Kex, in common with other 
men, disliked a scene ; she had not intended making one, but 
these few short, cold words that he, from feeling, used to 
hide what he really felt in parting with his wife, seemed as 
though they would kill her. And yet she answered them a§ 
shortly. 

** Don't be afraid, Kex; I am not going to do so, Am I 
to pack all your clothes 1 " 

And then a few commonplace directions passed between 
them, as to which boxes and which things were to go with 
him, and Isobel left the room to prepare them. 
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She took them all from the drawers and packed them neatly 
without shedding a tear, although Mary, the housemaid, was 
blubbering by her side the whole time. She even remem- 
bered to fetch a bottle of her own eau-de-Cologne to pack with 
them, because his was empty, and Eex could not bear the 
smell of soap and water in his pocket-handkerchiefs, and then 
she put in his writing materials, and two or three books, in 
case he wished to read^ and Mary strapped the portmanteau, 
and it was ready. 

" Can't I say two words to my wife alone 1 " demanded Kex 
of the bailiff as Isobel re-appeared in the drawing-room, and 
the man had suggusted that they had " better be going." 

" Oh, in course, sir," he replied ; " if you 've no objection 
to my leaying the door ajar, and standing close agen it ; I 
shan't hear, sir, more than I can help, and I wouldn 't mind 
clapping it to altogether at a stretch, if it weren't for the win- 
ders, you see." 

And suiting the action to the word the bailiff walked out- 
side the door, and closed without shutting it. 

Isobel's heart leaped as he did so ; even now, perhaps. Rex 
was going to leave her a word or a look, which she might 
feast on till they met again. But she was to be disap- 
pointed. 

" How soon can you leave the house, Isobel 1 " 

"As soon as you like. Rex ; will they want the things to- 
night 1 " 

"They'll put the bailiffs in at once, and I would rather 
you were out of the way first. You paid the servants last 
week, didn't you ? " 

" Oh, yes ; and I have plenty of money to go on with. Rex, 
may I really see you every day 1 " 

" If you choose to take the trouble, IsobeL ShaU you stay 
at your sister's 1 " 

" Oh, no," she said, shrinking from the idea ; " I shall go 
and lodge near Miss Burnett." 

" Very well j dismiss the servants at once : you had better 
wait, perhaps, until the men are in possession, and then you 
can do as you like, only let my mother know before you 
leave Wimbledon. I shall hear from you in a day or two^ 
Isobel 1 " 

" Mayn't I go to see you to-morrow ? " she said, timidly. 
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** Yes ; if you fancy it, though I don^t expect there will be 
much to see." 

" We must be going, sir," said the voice of the sentinel 
bailiff. 

" Well, good-bye, then ; take care of yourself, child." 

So much older than himself, and so much wiser, and yet 
tliis young Hercules, looking down upon the trembling woman 
his wife, called her " child ! " A proof he loved her in spite 
of himself. When grown-up people call each other " child," 
with a touch of plaintiveness in the syllable, you may be 
always sure that there is just a soujpgon of the tender passion 
mixed up with the appellation. 

But Isobel was too little confident, and too sad, to stay to 
read its meaning. She could have clung round him convul- 
sively in this hour of separation, but he did not encourage her 
to do so. He held his travelling-rug upon one arm, and a 
great-coat on the other, so that as he stooped to kiss her she 
could not have embraced him with her arm. 

" Good-bye, Isobel ; we shall meet to-morow." 

" Good-bye, Rex." 

The two words were as little as she could say, but there 
could not have been more passion breathed into twenty. Then 
he rushed quickly through the hall with the bailiff, and into 
the open air, without another word or look, because he could 
not trust himself in her presence any longer, and she thought 
it was indifference, and that he did not care about their part- 
ing, even though it led him to the Queen's BencL 

She sat down in the place where he had left her, and 
the winter's afternoon glided into dusk, and still she sat 
there. 

"If you please, ma'am, there's two men come in to take 
possession." 

She started as she heard the words ; she had forgotten all 
about them, but then she roused herself into activity, and went 
through with what she had to do. She dismissed her ser- 
vants. The news of the impending calamity had been com- 
municated to them a week before, so they were not taken by 
surprise. Mary, the housemaid, had earnestly implored to be 
allowed to accompany her mistress wherever she went, to wait 
upon her. But though the woman would have been a great 
comfort to Isobel, so unused to wait upon herself, she had 

Y 
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resifited her entreaties. She felt she must deny herself every- 
thing but the merest necessitiea Every penny would keep 
her husband a day longer in the Bench. She would eat, and 
drink, and be clothed, and nothing more. So Mary was 
forced to take her departure with the rest, and Isobel deUvered 
over the keys of the house to the bailiffs in possession, and 
passed out of what had been her house as calmly as if she 
was only going to take a walk. Her own clothes had been 
sent away some days before, in anticipation of her husband's 
arrest, but only her clothes, for she had refused to save any of 
her personal possessions out of the wreck. Every little would 
help to extricate her beloved from his misfortune. What need 
had Isobel of jewellery, or books, or nick-nacks, while the roof 
of a prison covered Rex's head 1 And so some of her clothes 
alone, and those the poorest, had preceded her to Miss Bur- 
nett's apartments. 

She had now to break the news to Lady Charlotte Huntley, 
and this was a very hard task for her to do. Rex's wishes on 
the subject of his mother's family not being informed of his 
probable arrest had been religiously attended to by his wife, 
although she had been at The Oaks almost every day since 
she heard it. 

But unpleasant a task as it was, the thought of it almost 
brought some hope to the wife's breast. Who knew but what 
Lady Charlotte, shocked at' the news of her son's arrest, might 
generously offer to lend the money for a while, and send at once 
and release him, perhaps even that night, that hour. At this 
thought Isobel's eyes brightened, and her steps grew faster. 
She felt almost tempted to retrace them, and tell the servantft 
not to leave the house, the bailiffs not to disturb the furniture, 
till she had heard — till she came back again. For Rex had 
not informed her of that interview which he had had with his 
mother, and which oppressed him so bitterly whenever he 
thought of it, before he had retrieved his fortunes with her 
own. Naturally too, for he could scarcely touch on it without 
letting her know how very far gone and desperate he had been 
before he tried his last chance, and won her. And this was a 
remembrance which I am happy to say Rex was beginning to 
blush at when he recalled it, even to himself. 

And so Isobel thought Lady Charlotte, although not like 
pther mothers in general, flight be roused into something like 
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motherly compassion when she heard of the pitiable plight 
into which her firstborn had fallen. 

It was nearly six o'clock when she reached The Oaks, and 
quite dark. Lady Charlotte was in her dressing-room, pre- 
paiing for dinner, and, though her daughter-in-law had never 
advanced to any great amount of intimacy with her, she had 
been familiar at The Oaks a sufficiently long time to permit 
her, on such an urgent occasion as the present, to penetrate 
into Lady Charlotte's privacy. So she walked up to the 
dressing-room door and demanded admittance. Lady Char- 
lotte thought that Isobel had come uninvited to dinner, and 
said, therefore, not very politely — 

" Dear me ! Why couldn't you send and let us know 
before, IsobeH The dining-table only just holds our own 
party without the leaf. You should always give us notice now 
that the governess and Ada dine down-stairs." 

But of course if you want to be so familiar in your mother- 
in-law's hoixsethat you can walk up to her dressing-room when 
she is apparelling, and disturb her in the midst of her mysteries 
of paint and powder, and false hair, you must expect to 
encounter a little plain speaking occasionally, as a set-oft 
against the convenience of the intimacy. We must take the 
thick with the thin in this world. 

But Isobel was too sad just then to let the rudeness vex 
her. If Lady Charlotte had looked at her thoroughly before 
she made her amiable speech, she would have seen that her 
daughter-i|i-law did not appear much like an intending visitor. 
She had on her dark morning dress, of thick linsey, a heavy 
cloth mantle, whjch quite enveloped her figure, and the plainest 
of velvet bonnets, inside which a few bows of rose-coloured 
ribbon alone lay against her pale, sad face. Gabriel was in 
the room, lying asleep upon the sofa. He was often laid upon 
his mother's couch for an afternoon nap when he was too 
wearied to sit up any longer, as the dressing-room was well 
defended from the noises either of the house or garden. As 
Isobel was about to answer Lady Charlotte's fretful welcome, 
she caught sight of the boy's white, weary face, and lowered 
her voice lest she should awake him. 

" I have not come to dinner. Lady Charlotte, (that Isobel 
had never stepped beyond that formal appellation was the 
best proof of the terms that she and her mother-in-law were 
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on ;) ** I am going out of town directly. I am in great dis- 
tress ; I came to tell you of it" 

" Distress ! " repeated Lady Charlotte, surprised ; " what 
sort of distress — is your sister dead 1 " 

Which guess, had Mrs Peyton departed this life, and her 
departure been a subject for grief to Isobel, would not have 
tended probably to soften the pain to her of telling the news ; 
but Lady Charlotte prided herself upon never beating about the 
bush, but coming to the point direct, without any unnecessary 
fuss. I am not quite satisfied that it is a subject for self-con- 
gratulation, as it is a very easy thing to wound other people's 
feelings, but really there are many in this world, who, like 
Lady Charlotte Huntley, seem to make a custom of doing it. 

" Oh no," rejoined Isobel, hastily ; " no death, thank Gkwi ! 
but great trouble, nevertheless. Rex has been arrested, Lady 
Charlotte." 

** Arrested! for what]" 

Surprise, nothing more, was in the mother's voice, as she 
paused in the operation of dressing, and turned round to con- 
front the speaker. 

Then Isobel told her much the same as she had told before 
to Colonel Clementon and as I have told to you. The 
colonel had not quite believed her story, but he had been too 
much a man rudely to tell her so. Neither did Lady Charlotte 
quite believe it, but she was a woman, and therefore the 
woman before her got the full benefit of her doubt. 

"And do you believe iti" she inquired, as Isobel con- 
cluded her narration. 

" Believe it. Lady Charlotte," said Isobel, hotly ; " of course 
I believe it. Rex has been foolish, but he would never be 
dishonourable." 

" So he tells you," sneered her mother-in-law. 

" If you don't believe it," poor Isobel went on to say, "I 
will tell you the name of the man who deceived him, although 
he is a friend of yours. It was Mr Halkett. He must be a 
man without a spark of honour in him; he must be a 
thoroughly bad man." 

" I should like to hear Mr Halkett's version of the busi- 
ness," resumed Lady Charlotte ; ** there are always two sides to 
a story." 

" Would you believe Mr Halkett before my husband J " said 
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Isobel, indignantly. She was too indignant to say, ''your 
son." The woman who could so doubt him had no right to 
his possession ; but for her, he was all her own, and she arti- 
culated the two last words as if she clasped him to her heart. 

*' Well, I suppose even your husbandy Isobel," replied Lady 
Charlotte, with a stress on the words in imitation of the 
agitated voice which had spoken them last, '* is occasionally 
fallible. Mr Halkett comes of a good family. I have had no 
reason hitherto to doubt his word or his honour." 

** Nor have you Rex's," replied Isobel, angrily, 

" Well, I think the less said about that the better," replied 
Lady Charlotte, with closed lips. 

''Lady Charlotte, you are cruel," said Isobel, her voice 
trembling with a righteous anger. " You are always insinuating 
things against my husband. You have no right to speak so 
of him to me, I have borne it quietly for a long time, for his 
sake, but this is not the moment for me to keep silence. He 
is absent and in trouble, and I will not hear a word against 
him. I came to you this evening in hope, thinking that you 
would do something for us, although Rex forbade me to ask 
you. I thought you could scarcely hear that your own son 
was in arrest, and must remain so, without help, for months, 
without trying to help him. But your words, in destroying 
my hope, have destroyed my wishes ; for after this, before 
Rex should take money from you, accompanied by such an 
insinuation, I would starve. Starving would be easier than 
such humiliation." 

She had raised her voice rather higher than she had intended, 
and Gabriel, roused by the sound of altercation in the room, 
had awaked, and recognised her. 

" JDieu-donnie,^^ he exclaimed, as soon as he was sure his 
eyes did not deceive him ;" I have been longing to see you all 
day. I *m so glad you are come, darling." 

The caressing tones, as they always did, raised Lady Char- 
lotte's indignation. She turned to her son, and laid him back 
on hiij pillows almost by main force. 

" Gabriel," she said, " you must try and go to sleep again. 
Isobel's visit here to-night is not a pleasant one." 

He looked wonderingly from one to the other as she spoke, 
and then submitted to his mother's grasp, and lay back again 
with a sigh. A sigh which was called forth not by Lady 
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Charlotte's command, but by his sight of Isobel, who, withotit 
noticing his address to her, was standing leaning against ^ 
chest of drawers, her form trembling with the emotion which 
giving vent to her last speech had occasioned in het*. She 
had no eyes for Gabriel, no thought for anything but her 
mother-in-law's cowardly attack upon her absent darling. 

" Lady Charlotte," she said, taking up the weapons of war 
again, " can you prove what you said to me just now ? " 

** About your husband's notions of honour 1 certainly." 

" I wish you would then." 

Isobel spoko almost as rudely as Lady Charlotte, in her 
heat. 

** Do you call his marriage with you ^ honcttrable 
proceeding 1 " 

" Of course ; why not ? " 

But the poor wife said the words t^ith a new expression in 
her voice ; with more of eagerness ahd less of defiance in her 
eyes ; and she leaned forward as she spoke, as if she f eatred to 
hear something which should kill her. 

*^ What ! to marry a woman for her money, and jtist to 
save himself from what has come upon him liow % " 

" Mother, what are you saying % " exclaimed Gabriel, half 
rising, as she let fly her cruel shaft ; " how dare you speak to 
Isobel like that % " 

" But — he — didn't marry me — only — for my — ^money." 

The words came out gaspingly, chokingly, in short, quick 
sobs, and abnost inarticulate, as if the speaker's throat Was 
closing. 

" So ho told yow, I suppose," repeated Lady Charlotte. 

" It 's a /ie / " shouted Gabriel \ *' don't you believe it, datr- 
linsj ? ho loved you. It 's a foul lie." 

But Isobel heeded no outside things. 

"Is it truth 1" she said, drawing closer to her mother-in- 
law, and putting her wearied, careful eyes in juxtaposition 
with the other's hard glance, as though she would wrench the 
reality from her against her will. 

Lady Charlotte shook off her touch coldly. 

*' I am not accustomed to be doubted," she replied " Regi- 
nald came to me in this house, not a year ago, when he had 
ruined himself with women, (as she said the word, knowing it 
was the hardest one a wife can hear, £^e looked well itito 
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Isobel's eager face to be sure it had its proper effect,) to ask 
me to lend him the very sum for which you say he has been 
arrested now. I knew it would only follow the rest, and I 
refused it. A few days after, I heard, through Mr Halkett, 
that there was a prospect of my son's mending his fortunes in 
another way, which perhaps you can guess. I had no right 
to interfere or to warn you, or I might have done so. Yon 
were old enough, I thought, (there being such a disparity in 
your ages,) not to be taken in against your will by a mere 
boy like that, (at least in comparison with yourself.") 

Isobel stood and drank in every drop of the cup Lady Char- 
lotte had mixed for her. She stood and drank it to the drega^ 
like a brave, courageous woman, and never permitted her face 
to change once to betray how bitter she found the draughts 
She drank it, and it found its way into her very soul, and 
spread its poison there. But that over, that done in secret, 
and not a creature should know that she had even tasted it — 
she sprang up, erect, her hand uplifted, her whole bearing one 
of overwhelming pride. 

" Thank you. Lady Charlotte," she said, haughtily — " thank 
you for your information. You have been longing to tell me 
this ever since I have been the wife of your son. I hope, now 
it is over, that you will feel easier in your mind. I shall be- 
lieve as much of it as I choose ; but there is a point beyond 
which no one is compelled to bear insult, even from a hus- 
band's mother. If your son married me for my money, he 
has given me in exchange what no money could purchase, aijd 
that is — a husband whom I love with all my soul ; and he 
shall, at least, receive back again all that that money can give 
him. Thank God, he wiU be indebted to no one but himself 
for his release. But as for me, I cannot enter this house 
again, after what you have said to me to-night — ^not, that is 
to say, until you wish for me and ask for me to come back; 
You do not love Bex : I could scarcely have expected you to 
love me, but I should have thought that my station in life 
and connexion with yourself might have protected Jne from 
direct insult at a lady's hands." 

Then she folded her cloak about her majestically, and turned 
to leave the room. But a cry from the sofa stopped hef— 

** Dieu-donn^e — my sister, come back ! " 

She flew to him, and took him in her arms. 
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" My darling Gabriel," slie said, " for your sake I would 
have borne it all ; but I must think of Beginald as well as 
you. Think of him yourself, Gabriel, alone, unhappy and in 
confinement, and say I am right to defend him in his ab- 
sence — right to go and comfort him in his distress. O Gabriel, 
it is hard to part with you so ! but you are too near heaven 
to miss earthly friends much." 

" Dievrdonnee^^ said the boy, clasping her tightly round the 
throat, while he kissed her again and again, " this will kill me. 
Oh, stay with me, Dieu-donnde ! — it won't be for long." 

" I can't — I can't ! " she said, wildly disengaging herseK 
from his hold — " I can't stay here to have my love abused, 
trampled on, defiled. I cannot come again until I am asked 
to do so — until some of this night's words have been unsaid.*^ 

She was going now, but still the pleading eyes detained 
her with a grasp more powerful than that of tiie strongest 
hands. 

" Gabriel," she said, as she gave him her last embraces, 
" pray that I may come back, that I may be asked to come 
back ; and don't go to heaven till that time arrives." 

She disengaged herself from him by force, as she spoke, 
and left the room and the house without another word. 

" Isobel — my sister — the only creature I care for — the best 
and dearest in the world — Isobel, come back ! Dieu-donnee, 
come back ! " 

In his agitation he had almost forgotten his weakness, and, 
haK rising from the couch, nearly fell forward. His mother, 
who had been watching the whole scene between him and her 
daughter-in-law with the greatest jealousy and anger, almost 
felt disinclined to help him, as he staggered backward to the 
fiofa again. But then she saw a change in his face which 
made her start forward in alarm. His eyes strained in his 
head ; his breast made a violent effort ; there was a gurgling, 
suffocating sound in his throat ; and then his eyelids dropped ; 
his hands went feebly up to his mouth, and the blood streamed 
over them in a long dark line upon his waistcoat and the front 
of his shirt. Lady Charlotte, with all her bravado and courage 
for making herself disagreeable, was not a woman of nerve ; she 
screamed when she saw the blood issue from Gabriel's mouth, 
guessing the cause too well, and rang the bell violently. 

" Send for Dv Bowlderby — send for him directly ! " she ex- 
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claimed, hastily, as the servant appeared ; " Master Gabriel 
is taken ilL" And then she knelt down by the couch, and 
tried to clasp one of his hands. 

"My son!" she said — "my dearest Gabriel, why should 
you agitate yourself like this % " But he repulsed her kiss — 
he thrust away her hand. 

" Leave me alone," he said, in a very low voice, but yet 
terribly distinct to the mother's ear ; " you have killed me." 

She shrank backward as she heard the words, and received 
in that moment as heavy a punishment as, I think, even her 
worst enemy could have wished her to receive. 

In a short time Dr Bowlderby had arrived, and prescribed 
perfect rest and quiet, and written out an incomprehensible 
Latin prescription for a disease which he knew no physic 
could cure, or doctor prescribe for with any hope, even though 
the recipe was in Latin instead of plain English. 

And in the meanwhile Isobel was going as fast as she could 
to London, quite unconscious of what had taken place at " The 
Oaks," even before the hall-door had closed behmd her. 



CHAPTER XXYIIL 

THE BRUISED HEART. 

Mr and Mrs Peyton were sitting over their dinner that 
evening about seven o'clock, when a loud double-knock 
at the door startled them into something like life. For to 
have watched their proceedings for the last half-hour, you 
would have imagined that they were both asleep, as they sat 
opposite to one another in total silence, only interrupted by 
the occasional rustle of the evening paper, as Mr Peyton 
turned its thin crackling pages, or a yawn from his wife, 
which she made no attempt to smother. Dessert on ordinary 
days was not in the Peyton line, now that Isobel's purse was 
no longer ready to gape for their convenience at all times ; 
and you can't go in " very hard " for bread-and-cheese after 
a late dinner. So Mr Peyton generally read his newspaper 
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as soon as the servant had left the room, and Fanny yawned 
as aforesaid, and stared into yacmty, and thought about 
nothing. To breathe alone seemed at all times sufficient 
occupation for Mrs Peyton. 

But a visitor at that hour in Torrington Square was a most 
unusual occurrence, and even had the effect of rousing her 
from her apathy, as she glanced at her husband in ^rm. 
For Fanny Peyton was one of those charmingly domestic crea- 
tions who never dress unless they expect somebody; who 
" slop " about (the term is not elegant, but no other is so ex- 
pressive) in dressing-gown and slippers tiU late in the after- 
noon, without arranging their hair, ot making themselves tidy 
for dinner until the last moment ; and when the scmp is on 
the table, and the husband hungry and irascible, rush down 
in tremendous haste, just as they went up, incurable slatterns \ 
How delightful it must be for a man to see his wif^ sitting 
opposite to him with dishevelled hair, untidy dress, and f eddy 
with nothing but the same old excuse of " no time." Oh, 
these yea-nay women are the most aggravating in the wotld. 
I don't wonder at Fred Peyton being peppery and disagree- 
able himself. I should not have wondered if he had given 
Mrs Fanny an occasional touch of something smarter than 
words — at least, I think, if I was a man, and blessed with 
such a wife, I should have done so ; and if we are bound to 
give our neighbours credit for the same virtues as ourselves, 
we may sometimes be allowed to suspect them of indulging 
the same little vices. Aa the loud double-knock sounded at 
the door, Mr Peyton looked up at his wife's figure with some- 
thing very much like disgust. 

" Of course you can't see anybody," he said. " Jane had 
better say, ' Not at home.' " 

" She can say we are at dinner," replied Mrs Peyton, with 
a touch of offended pride ; for she did not like the look het 
husband had given her. 

Mr Peyton opened the dining-room door, and spoke to the 
servant as she passed through the haU — 

** Say we are at dinner, Jane ; and if it 's anybody for me, 
show them up into the drawing-room, and light the gas." 

But directly the door was opened, Jsobel (for the kuock 
had been hers) passed into the hall, without even an inquiry 
for the inmsetes of the housa 
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" You can't see 'em," said the snccessor to Mdiy, as shcr 
stared at the intruder. 

But Isobel walked into the dining-rooim '^thout noticing 
her remark. 

" Bless me ! What brings you here?" said her brother-in- 
law. 

" I thought it was you," drawled her sister, without rising 
from her chair, " directly I heard the knock." 

" Well, why didn't you say sol" asked Mr Peyton. 

"Because I thought she was at Wimbledon, of course^ 
Frederick ; so it was no use saying what 1 thought.'^ 

" Don't believe you thought anything about it," he rejoined.- 
" Are you staying in town, Isobel % " 

" Yes — ^that is to say, I am going to do so." 

In the few moments during which they were squabbling, 
she had grown very nervous. She had driven at once to 
their house from the station, her mind fully made up as to 
what she ought to do, and resolved to do it ; but she had not 
considered in what words she should tell them her wishes. 
Her interview with Lady Charlotte Huntley had considerably 
upset her ; she had been able to think of nothing else — ^to 
arrange no other thoughts. And at her brother-in-law's ques- 
tion she remembered this, and felt the task before her to be 
almost as hard as that other task had been. But it was un- 
avoidable, and therefore the sooiier it was over the better. 
She had paid the sixty pounds for their eldest boy's schooling 
for tie preceding year ; but she must not do this, for it would 
be a^hijury to her E-ex ; and not to make the Peytons aWare 
of it at once would be an injury to them ; but knowing their 
dispositions and their little generosity, she dj^eaded \^hat their 
remarks on the occasion might be. 

^* Who are you going to stay with, Isobel % " asked her ftifirter, 
fearful probably that her late visit might be the foi^ertmner of 
a request for a bed. 

" I am not going to stay with any one," she replied. " I 
am come up to live in apartments for a little while. Fred," 
she added, turning towards that gentleman, and speaking 
hurriedly, " I have come on a very impleasant errand to-ftigbt, 
but it is not my fault. I can't pay Bob's school bills this 
year. I may be able to do so next — I don't know at present ; 
bxtt T can't do it this yeat. My htteband i» in trcrttt)4e> aM 
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we shall want all our income. I am very sorry, as I promised 
to do so ; but I couldn't have foreseen this." 

She spoke nervously, and as if she was in the wrong, and 
Fanny (who had never courage to attack anybody until they 
had turned tail) commenced to act on the defensive — 

" Well, I am surprised at you, Isobel," she said, " when you 
promised, and promised ever so many times, to pay Robert's 
bills — to turn round now, and say that you can't do it. I 
never heard of such a thing before, I 'm sure — when you pro- 
mised too." 

" Just hold your tongue, Fanny, will you, and let me speak 
to your sister," said her husband. " I suppose you 've got 
some good reason to give us, Isobel, for your change of 
mindl" 

" I have given you my reason," she replied. '* Rex is in 
trouble ; he has been arrested for two thousand pounds. He 
is in the Bench at this moment." 

"In the Bench 1" said Mr Peyton, in surprise. "Well, 
I 'm sure — that 's respectable ! " 

" In the Bench ! " echoed Mrs Peyton ; " in prison ? What 
a disgrace ! " 

" I told you what he was — I told you what he was ! " eja- 
culated Mr Peyton, quickly, as he commenced to trot about 
the room in hiB usual style. 

" Yes — ^you were told, Isobel, what he was/' whined her 
sister, " and you would marry him ! " 

Fresh from Lady Charlotte's bitter truths, with Mrs Peyton 
whining on one side of her, and Mr Peyton fuming A the 
other, Isobel Reverdon felt as one of those grand ammals 
must feel that are pierced with arrows on all sides, which 
rouse and irritate them to a pitch of fury, and yet have no 
power really to harm them. The archers may level their bows 
from every quarter ; they will do no more than bring the noble 
tiger, thirsty for revenge, out of his lair. It is reserved for 
the man who carries bullet and shot to take his life from him. 
The only human creature who carried bullet and shot for Iso- 
bel's heart was in the Queen's Bench at that moment ; but 
the noblest animals roused are dangerous ; and she almost 
looked so, as she turned upon her persecutors. 

" Fanny, you '11 keep silence, if you please, on the subject 
altogether. Fred, I cUdn*t come here to hear my husband 
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abused. I married him of my own free will, and I would 
not unmarry myself to-morrow if I could." 

" I think you Ve very wrong to say so," said Mrs Peyton, 
who wouldn't " keep silence." 

" Of course, it 's all very well for you to say so," replied 
Mr Peyton, " as it can't be helped now ; but our family have 
always been respectable, and this sort of thing is anything but 
pleasant for us — ^anything but pleasant for us ! " 

" Rex has been very foolish, I allow," said Isobel, " in 
signing a bill for that dishonourable Mr Halkett, and letting 
himself be drawn into such a scrape ; but it has come upon 
him from being too generous, Fred, and it is a fault on the 
right side." 

" A fault on the right side ! " exclaimed her brother-in-law, 
" to bring you to poverty, to strip you of all your possessions, 
to force you to break your promises Uke this." 

** You speak as if he did it on purpose," rejoined IsobeL 
" How could he have foreseen that a man he trusted like Mr 
Halkett, who I wish he had never set eyes upon, would turn 
out such a scoundrel % How could Rex know that the mere 
signing his name for a friend's convenience, would strip us of 
everything % Who is the worst off now, I or himself 1 " 

" You, most decidedly," said Mr Peyton. ** I shouldn't 
think Mr Reverdon was a gentleman who would care if he 
stayed in the Bench one year or ten. He will make himself 
very comfortable there, I dare say, whilst you pay off his. 
debts with your money. However, as that is what he married 
you for, I suppose it 's all right." 

" You say that again, Fred Peyton 1 " exclaimed Isobel, as 
she drew nearer to him. 

The little man looked at her once or twice, at the glowing 
eyes, the heightened colour, the parted, quivering lips, and 
thought, " Well, perhaps it would be just as well not to say 
it again." 

But Fanny was not so prudent. 

" Well, you know, Isobel, he c?icf marry you for your money ; 
everybody knows that, and we too ; and — and — and you're 
so much older than he is." 

Oh, her heart. Isobel's hand involuntarily went up to it, 
and pressed it closely. When would it cease feeling ? When 
would it cease to quiver under these continual prickings ? 
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Wlien would it grow callous, and able to look the truth in the 
face, as a brave heart should do ? But the animal would take 
Qo more arrows that night ; it came out of its lair, and made 
ready to spring. 

" I will bear it no longer," she said, speaking yet more loudly 
^d indignantly than she had dox^e in Lady Charlotte*s dress- 
ing-room. *' I will take no morie impertinence from any one 
of you. You are angry because I cannot keep to what I know 
I offered to do ; but your cowardice in venting your anger 
upon me — ^in abusing my husband, takes away all the annoy- 
ance I felt in telling you so. If you had borne it quietly, I 
would have made it up, and more, to you, as soon as I could ; 
but I will not now, and you may thank yourselves for it. I 
wiU not pay for Robert's schooling either this year, or any 
year. Ypu can pay for it yourselves. What you call my money 
is my husband's mo^ey, and it was his generosity which gave 
it you ; but you shall never touch a halfpenny of it again, 
until you change your opinions about him, and tell me so. 
He shall not pay for what you ought to pay yourselves, and 
get nothing but abuse for it in return. You are very brave in 
telling me your opinion when you get me alone, Fred,'- she 
added, turning tp her brother-in-law, " but you would never 
dare to do it if Bex was present. Let him hear you say that 
he married me for n^y money, or make any of your sarcastic 
allusions to th^ diffjerence in our ages, and he would knock 
you down. He would kill you," said Isobel, loftily, with a 
gre9.t idea gf |:he strength which lay in the little finger of her 
giant Rex. 

It was ^ kind of addresp wjiich, coming from a woman to 
a man like Mr Peyton, almost maddened Mm. He fui^eid and 
jjpluttered, ajad all but cried in his disappointed rage and 
yexation at not being able to answer her as he could wish. 
But as is usual with all cowards, he was also a bully, and had 
no scruples about behaving rudely to a woman because she 
was such. 

" We don't want your money, Mrs Reverdon," he managed 
^t last to say ; " we don't want anything ffom you, not even 
your company." 

" I have no intention of giving it you," she said, moving 
towards the door. ** My business here is finished, and I do 
not anticipate paying you ^nothep visij;." 
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*' We don't want to see you, I 'm sure," put in Mrs Peyton, 
as a parting thrust ; ^^for we are not accustomed to associate 
with people whose husbands are in jail." 

She did not deign to reply to her. She did not even give 
them good-night. She walked straight out of their presence 
in silence, and felt, when she stood outside the hall-door, that 
the link between her and Torrington Square was virtually 
severed from that moment. 

The thought gave her no pain. She had ijever cared for 
them^ ^ you know already, and even if she had, the antipathy 
with which th^y regarded her husband, and thi^ indifference 
which they evinced towards her brother, the only two creatures 
nearly connected with herself whom Isobel loved, would have 
alienated her from them long before this. As she walked out 
of the quiet square, her first impulse was to hail a cab, but 
her spirit was fevered ai^d restless, her cheeks burned, her 
heart was beating much faster than usual, and she thought a 
walk would do her good, so she set out on foot. All along 
the length of Oxford Street she went, almost feeling her way ; 
for a dense fog had settled down with the February night, and 
not one of the gay articles in the brilliantly lighted shops had 
the power to arrest her steps for a moment. On she went, 
without pause, her eyes downcast, her hands folded in her 
muff, heedless apparently of all around her, except when she 
mechanically moved aside to make room for some one coming 
the other way. 

No one molested her. (I do not believe that if a woman 
walks in Iiondon as if she was bent upon business, that any 
pne ever does molest her.) Only pne or two passengers, struck 
by the delicacy of her features, ahd the station she evidently 
occupied, turned back to look after her figure, as she glided 
in and out of the continuous stream of life which blocked up 
the pavement. At last she had nearly reached the top of 
Oxford Street, and turned out of it into one of the quieter 
thoroughfares which led to the house where Miss Burnett 
lodged. There was a vacant floor beneath that good old 
lady's rooms, which she had engaged for her fugitive pupil, 
for whose misfortunes she was infinitely distressed, and at the 
same time full of sympathy. As Isobel turned up the darker, 
lonelier street which led to her destination, Miss Burnett (who 
had been told by a telegram that Isobel would be with her 
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that evening) was hopping, not unlike in action to the 
" Count " himself, round and round a tiny tea-table, which 
she had prepared for her expected friend, stirring up her tiny 
fire every minute in the most reckless and extravagant manner, 
and stopping still to listen every time a footstep sounded on 
the pavement below her window, " though of course she will 
come in a cab, * Count,* " she remarked, confidentially, to that 
lady-gentleman, who was, as usual, pluming his sooty feathers 
on the edge of the slop-basin, " so I'm a fool for my pains.*' 

But no wheels preceded IsobeFs familiar rap, which pre- 
sently sounded at the door, though I doubt if Miss Burnett 
could have detected her light foo^all on the pavement, even 
had she been still listening for it. 

" My dear girl, have you walked all the way from the sta- 
tion ] " exclaimed her friend, as she eptered the room. " How 
tired you will be 1 Sit down ; do, dear, and let me take off 
your things for you.'* 

" No ; only from Torrington Square," replied Isobel, as she 
accepted Miss Burnett's offer, and suffered her to disrobe her. 
** It is a fine night, and I fancied the walk." 

" And so poor dear Mr Reverdon is really gone 1" 

'* Really gone.'* 

The words were repeated as if the heart was too weary to 
say more. 

" Well, well, I dare say it *s all for the best," returned Miss 
Burnett, who, in her desire to comfort, sometimes went a step 
too f ar ; " and I am sure this is no weather for enjoying one 's- 
self out of doors, any way. Let me give you some tea, dear. 
You must make a good tea, you know. I dare say you had 
only half a dinner." 

Isobel had not dined at all that day, but she dared not say 
30, for fear of the persecution to which she would be subjected 
to eat now, so she only replied — 

" A cup of tea, please, Miss Burnett ; but I am not very 
hungry." 

" Oh, but you must eat, my dear, to keep up your strength, 
you know. Nevermind the 'Count,' Isobel. Blow in his 
face, and he *11 go away." 

For the " Count," who was an unpleasantly familiar bird, 
even with strangers, had hopped upon Isobel's hair, and was 
entangling his little scratching feet in it, where it was loose. 
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The idea of blowing in a bird's face when he was on the top 
of her head made Isobel smile in spite of herself. 

"I think you must do that for me, Miss Burnett," she 
said. 

" Ah, now I like to see that," exclaimed the old lady, as 
she released the troublesome "Count." "Now you take 
some of this nice buttered toast, dear, and have another cup 
of tea, and then you shall go to bed if you like, for you must 
be quite worn out." 

'* I don't want to go to bed," said Isobel. " I couldn't 
sleep if I did." 

" Put your feet up on the sofa, dear, then ; you must take 
care of yourself, you know," and Miss Burnett whispered 
something into Isobel's ear. 

That little whisper, the burden of which was a secret be- 
tween her poor old governess and herself, unlocked the springs 
of Isobel Reverdon's breast. It had stood much that day 
without flinching ; more a great deal than I have detailed to 
you here. Almost every one of its hidden passions, usually 
so well kept under control, had been exercised in their turn — 
jealousy, pride, anger, revenge, indignation, sorrow, love — 
they had each received an impetus for display, and none of 
them had found relief in tears. Since she had risen in the 
morning, her eyes had remained as they were, until now, dry 
and burning. But the kind words and the sympathy, even 
the little creature comforts prepared for her ; above all, the 
secret whispered into remembrance — that secret which was to 
her so great a source of happiness and pain, so extra a burden 
to the load she had now to bear, proved too much for her. 
First of all, the tears rushed to her eyes, then they began to 
roll over her cheeks, and Miss Burnett observed them, and at- 
tempted some comfort, which, having a contrary effect to what 
the good-hearted creature intended, lashed the rising waves of 
trouble into a storm. Faster and faster poured the pelting 
rain, louder came the sobs; until, just as Miss Burnett thought 
she had exhausted herself, there broke upon the quiet of that 
little room a peal of laughter, which sounded mad and un- 
earthly as it rose higher and higher, with quite a light spark- 
ling glee, as if the idea of sorrow was too good to be endured, 
and then resolved itself into another rain of tears and low 
moans of pain. The "Count" flew frightened off the tea- 
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table, and ensconced himseK upon the top of a bookcase ; but 
Miss Burnett was a woman used to sights and sounds of sor- 
row, and she was not frightened or nervous at the upshot of 
Isobel's long fatiguing day. She thought it very natural. 
She sat by the wearied woman, alternately scolding and coax- 
ing her into controlling herself, until she had got the uppei* 
hand of grief, and for a while Isobel's passion would be lulled, 
and her relief take the form of speech instead of tears. 

** Oh, my Bex, my Bex ! " she said, " they have taken him 
from me. They will keep him there for months ; it will be 
months before we can live together again ; and no one cares for 
it but me. No one seems to care if his dear head lies in a prison 
or a palace. He who has always been so generous, and 
noble, and open-handed to them aU, ^nd no one will come 
forward now to help him in his distress." 

" My dear child, I wish / could," put in Miss Burnett. 

But Isobel was not talking to Miss Burnett. She was 
talking to herdelf, 9,nd she took nojb the slightest heed of her 
remark. 

" They are not content with that," she we»t on to say, 
" not content with leaving him to struggle as he may, but 
they must run him down and slander him behind his back — 
impute motives to him that he never had, and expect me, his 
wife, to stand by quietly and listen to it But oh ! Miss 
Burnett," she addjed, quickly, grasping the old lady's arm, and 
looking into her eyes with wildfire in her own, "if it should 
be true — if it should be really true — what should I do — what- 
ever should I do ] " And she conmienced to weep again, 
shaking, as she did so, with her agitation. 

Miss Burnett had no idea to what she was alluding ; but 
thinking to soothe her, said, quietly- — 

" It isn't true, dear ; don't worry yourself." 

Then Isobel thought she had betrayed her secret pain, and 
passed from grief to fear. 

" True ! of course it is not. Who ever said it was 1 Oh ! 
Miss Burnett, what have I been saying 1 O Rex, my love, 
my dearest ! where are you % O Rex ! come to me. We 
love each other, Rex, don't we ? Let no one come between 
us. Oh! those cruel words — ^those cruel, cruel words. O 
Rex ! My heart, my heart — save me ! " 

She made one grasp at Miss Burnett's little figure as she 
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cried out, and falling over the sofa on which she lay, fainted 
upon the floor, thereby alarming the " Count " to such further 
extent, that he flew with a shrill twitter from the top of the 
bookcase into a geranium-pot, where he was found still trem- 
bling, a full hour afterwards. 

And Miss Burnett, bending over the pallid face before her, 
watched it, until returning consciousness made her happy in 
the knowledge that Isobel's bruised heart had really again 
commenced to beat the weary time of life ; and was not going 
to lay down its arms before the battle had been fairly fought, 
whatever might be the issue- 



CHAPTEK XXIX. 

IN THE queen's BENCff. 

Sleep is supposed to be the panacea for every woe. Whethe* 
the disease that has assailed us be of mind or body, our friends 
are very apt to think, if not to say, that we shall be much 
better, if not cured, after a " good night's rest." But there 
are some kinds of sleep which are no rest, which bring no re- 
lief — from which we rise more wearied than we lay down ; 
and such a sleep was Isobel Eeverdon's on the flrst night she 
spent in her new home. The great strain to which the day's 
events had subjected her mind, and the subsequent excite- 
ment of feeling, acted upon her body much in the same way 
that opium taken internally acts upon those constitutions 
which are unfitted to receive it. She slept herself, but her 
brain was kept so unnaturally alive, that to sit up all night 
would have been less fatigue to her. Conscious that she was 
not wholly awake, and yet, with every nerve strung to ten- 
sion, horrid nightmare visions passed before her eyes, wych 
she could not shut out, and yet had no power to resist. In 
her half -waking dreams she saw her husband subjected to 
every possible insult, and in every possible position of danger, 
without being able so much as to raise her voice to warn, or 
stretch forth her hand to save him. She saw herself pass 
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through every phase of unhappiness and trouble, alone and 
unconsoled, and wept for her own misfortunes as if they had 
been another's. And to make it better, she awoke unusually 
early, before the night-light (which Miss Burnett would in- 
sist upon leaving with her, and which she detested the sight 
of) had spit and spluttered itself to death in its watery grave, 
before the dark February sky had even thought of going inte 
half -mourning, and lay listening to the reassembling army of 
cabs, carts, and waggons, as they commenced to roll in from 
all four quarters of the city, and meet for the day*s engage- 
ment. At last, Isobel could stand " bed " no longer, she had 
opened her eyes with the heavy consciousness of something 
wrong, which we have all felt at times, which had been suc- 
ceeded by that cold, sickening feeling of anticipation, which 
very few of us (and those the fishy unexcitable few) have not 
also felt, when we are looking forward to something which 
shall affect us powerfully. She had often been separated 
from Rex for a day and night ; but the time had never seemed 
80 long before as it had done now — yesterday, when she 
parted with him, was a year ago. When she had gone to her 
bed on the previous night she had felt like a widow, or as she 
thought a widow must feel, as if those dreaded walls of the 
Queen's Bench Prison had raised an insuperable barrier to her 
reunion with her husband ; but this morning, she remembered 
that she was to see him again. She was a wife, not a widow ; 
and at the thought, Isobel rose from her bed, and proceeded 
to dress herself, and sit in the cold gray light, fancying what 
Rex would say, and do, and think, when she rushed into his 
presence. At home, surrounded by comfort and luxury, it 
had seemed difficult to break down the barrier of reserve be- 
tween them ; but in the Queen's Bench, in so much trouble, 
and so separated from the rest of the world, surely it would 
be easy enough. It would be only to throw her arms round 
his neck and say, "Rex, the world is against us ; but we are 
together. Let the cloud which has separated us, whatever it 
may be, melt away beneath our mutual love.'* It was easy to 
think it easy, away from his presence, and Isobel comforted 
herself with the thought, and grew almost strong beneath its 
influence. 

When Miss Burnett came down to call her, cautiously peep- 
ing in at the bedroom door first^ to make sure that she was 
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not rousing her from some refreshing sleep that would do her 
more good than any breakfast, her cry of horror at discovering 
Isobel ready dressed, was almost tragical Her hands were 
upraised in unison with her voice, and she was quite sure that 
it was very wrong of Isobel, very wrong indeed, to defeat the 
ends of nature by not lying in bed till noon, and being waited 
upon with hot buttered toast and tea by herself. And her pupil's 
rejoinder that her reason for rising early was that she might 
be early in the Queen's Bench, was not calculated to allay 
Miss Burnett's dismay. 

" What, going to-day, my dear ; and after all your fatigue 
and illness of yesterday 1 You really mustn't think of it ; it 
might prove your death." 

But Isobel did not seem to take this far-fetched view of the 
case, and was resolute. She was going directly after break- 
fast. She was even thinking of setting oiF on foot, so strin- 
gent was the necessity for economy becoming in her mind's 
eye ; but this Miss Burnett really would not hear of. 

**What! walk to Southwark from here, my dear Isobel? 
You don't think what you 're talking about, to say nothing of 
your not knowing a step of the way. Why, it must be nearly 
four miles." 

"Is it?" said Isobel, languidly; "but I've often walked 
four miles before." 

"Yes," rejoined Miss Burnett, hotly, "and right through 
the city, knocked to one side and another every step you take. 
A likely thing I 'd let you do it, my dear, very. You must 
have a cab there and back, of course, and I '11 go with you 
too." 

"Oh, no, don't!" said Isobel, feebly; "I'd rather go 
alone." 

But when the cab was at the door, she recalled her remon- 
strance. When the time drew near for exploring that un- 
known land by herself — ^for braving the eyes of those dreaded 
officials, she shrank from the ordeal, even though it took her 
to Kex. She was but a woman, and a very delicate woman, 
who had been carefully guarded, for the best part of her life- 
time, from everjrthing that might show her the rougher and 
darker side of nature. The Queen's Bench Prison had been 
to her (as it is to most) a name, and nothing more. She had 
never dreamt that she should come to be associated with it 
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like this. So that when Miss Burnett reiterated her offer of 
accompanjring her, on this first occasion of her visit there, she 
did not again refuse, but took it thankfully. 

" I think I should like to have some one with me, for to- 
day." 

She did not speak much aU the way. As the cab left the 
West-End and entered the noisiest thoroughfares of the city, 
she did not apeak at all. She leaned forward, her eyes 
eagerly taking in every trivial circumstance which passed be- 
fore them, the names on the shop-doors, the brilliant articles 
the shops displayed — ^took them in, but never heeded them ; 
her eyes alone observed them — her heart was far away. As 
street after street was traversed, and she knew that each one 
drew her nearer to Rex^ she grew more and more agitated ; she 
felt as if she could not sit still when there was a slight stop- 
page or a slower movement on accoimt of a crowd, as if she 
must get out of the cab and walk — ^rush to him on foot. Her 
feet impatiently stamped the footboard of the carriage, her 
brows were knitted, her answers after being many times ad- 
dressed, short and nervous. Now they had done with the 
Waterloo Road, and were in Lambeth ; then they drove 
through Trinity Square, which almost made Isobel's heart 
stop, she knew they were so near. High walls whicb ran 
along the side of the road, so high and unscalable, they 
made her shudder to look at them, knowing who was within 
them ; then iron gates ; a jerk which threw her forward into 
Miss Burnett's arms, and the cab had stopped, and the cab- 
man was round at the window^ touching his hat, and saying, 
**This here's the place, miss." She was not faint then, or 
sick ; she tried to leave the cab so hastily, that she caught 
her foot in her own petticoat, and tripped ; she was leaving 
her muff behind her in the vehicle ; she was rushing in with- 
out paying her fare, had not the cabman recalled her to a 
sense of her duty. They had not long to wait before the iron 
gates were unlocked to them, and they were permitted to pass 
through. Isobel was running on at once into a courtyard be- 
yond, but an official stopped her. 

" Beg your pardon, miss ; but it 's my duty to search you 
before you pass through." 

" Search me," exclaimed Isobel ; " for what 1 '* 

" You 're new here, miss, I can see," replied the man, smil- 
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ing, " and don't know the reggilations. I must see that you 
ain't got no spirits about your person." 

" I haven't, really," said poor Isobel, meekly, as if her pro- 
testation would stop the course of justice. " What should I 
bring it for 1 " 

" Ain't you going to see one of the prisoners ? " demanded 
the man. 

She shrank from the term as applied to her husband, and 
answered — 

" I came to see Mr Reverdon." 

"Ah, well," said the man; " it *s all' the same ; they likes 
a drop occasionally, they do, but it ain't allowed 'em." 

" You can search me, if you like," she replied, too anxious 
to get to Rex to make any objection to what might further 
her visit. But Miss Burnett was not disposed to submit to 
the official inspection so quickly, and came out of the porter's 
lodge very flurried and red in the face. 

" I think it 's shameful," she exclaimed, as soon as she had 
joined Isobel, "that such a thing should be allowed. A 
nasty man putting his hands into your pockets, and patting 
you all over in that manner. I don't think it's decent, 
my dear, and somebody should write to the Times about 
it." 

" Oh, let us get in," said Isobel, quite regardless of any- 
thing but her own impatience; "which way are we to go. 
Miss Burnett % " 

The two women looked round them* in bewilderment, and 
could neither help the other. 

They found themselves in a large paved courtyard, two 
sides of which were occupied by the prison quarters, and the 
third by a racket-court, in which, early as it was in the day, 
several men were already busily engaged, playing at rackets. 
Opposite the racket-court was a flagged walk, extendmg the 
whole length of the courtyard, and beneath the prison win- 
dows there were several men placing up and down, wrapped 
in their greatcoats and cloaks, not walking briskly, as befits a 
frosty day, but slowly and languidly, with downcast eyes and 
folded arms, neither looking at nor speaking to one another. 
It was all scrupulously clean, and cold, and sad, on that side 
of the court, and Isobel felt the tears rush to her eyes as she 
looked Jit them. 
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"Where are we to go 1" she repeated. "Stop, Miss Bur- 
nett, I '11 ask one of those men." 

And braving the unsociability of their looks, she walked 
up to one of the melancholy pedestrians, and asked him where 
she was to go to see Mr Reverdon. The sweet tones of her 
low voice attracted his notice, and he looked almost interested 
as he stopped short in his treadmill exercise, and raised his 
eyes to the anxious, blushing face before him. He was a 
gentleman, and as he encountered her glance, he raised his 
hat. 

** I beg your pardon, who did you say ]" he asked, in the 
most depressed of voices. 

" Mr Reverdon ; he came in yesterday,'* she answered. 

" That way," he said, indicating with his head the quarters 
before which he was pacing. " These are the debtors* rooms ; 
those," pointing to the other side, " are the women's and paid 
quarters. You '11 know all about it by and by,'* he added, 
with a sad, low laugh. 

She thanked him and hurried on, followed closely by Miss 
Burnett. As she entered the quarters, she was met by an- 
other oflGlcial, who asked her business. 

" I have come to see Mr Reverdon, who came here yester- 
day,** she answered. " I am Mrs Reverdon," she added, as 
if to excuse her presence there. 

But who she was seemed of little matter to the gentleman 
in attendance. 

" Seven, within two I '* was all his answer, as he went on 
with some occupation in which she had interrupted him. 

" Seven, within two," she repeated, mechanically ; and then, 
lighting up, she exclaimed, " Oh, there 's two, Miss Burnett, 
on that door ; it must be inside that." 

She was right, it was inside that ; or rather a whitewashed 
passage was inside that, and a very voluble old lady, in a 
squashed black bonnet, who was sweeping up the passage, 
and came forward directly she saw them enter. 

"Who do you want, my dear]" she said, with bland and 
ready courtesy, to Isobel; "what number is it you've come 
after — -No. 4 ] He ain't well, poor dear ; he had a terrible 
pain in his insides all yesterday ; and, * Mrs Jones,* he says 
to me, 'which, if you didn't act for all the world like a 
mother to me, it 's my mother 's the only person as I *d be 
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wishing to see to-day,' which perhaps you be his mother, 
meml" she added, appealing to Miss Burnett. 

Miss Burnett's indignation at being supposed to have 
brought No. 4 into this wicked world would have been good 
to see, had there but been any one to see and appreciate it, 
but there was not. Isobel instantly claimed the old char- 
woman's attention. 

" We want No. 7, Mrs Jones ; Mr Reverdon's rooms." 

Poor Isobel (her first ideas about the Queen's Bench 
having been corrected) had notions of a suite of apartments, 
comfortably furnished. 

" Oh," said the crone, " the gentleman as came in yester- 
day afternoon. I'll show you, my dears; come this way. 
Oh, he 's as comfortable as he can be a'ready, and anything 
you want for him you just tell to me, and I 'U get it for you 
before an hour 's out. No. 7 — ^yes, this way, my dears, this 
here 's the door, bless you. There it is. No. 7, as plain as the 
nose on my face," which, being of a pendulous and spongy 
description, was certainly as distinctly visible as the owner 
could possibly have desired it to be. Then she officiously 
knocked at the door, and as officiously opened it, thrusting 
her crunched bonnet half-way into the room, as she said, 
" Here 's your ma and your sister come to see you, sir," and 
then withdrew it, leaving space for Isobel and Miss Burnett 
to enter. 

A small whitewashed room, with one window in it, a bed- 
stead, a table, and two chairs, a piece of carpet in the centre, 
and an empty fire-place. On the floor, an unstrapped port- 
manteau, its contents strewn carelessly about the room. At 
the table, an untidy, careless figure, leaning on its elbows, 
and sulking with its fate. 

On Isobel's excited imagination the shock told with double 
force. The idea of meeting him alone had worked it up to 
such a pitch that, had she found him in the most sumptuous 
apartment, she would still have been ready — ^forgetful of aU 
her own suspicions, of Lady Charlotte's hints, and the Pejrbons* 
outspoken assurances — to fall upon his neck, and pray him 
to let her love him still. And he, though sulking and morose, 
was yearning too strongly for her love to have had the cour- 
age to resist such an appeal from the one who had grown to 
be the treasure of his life. Had she come by herself to the 
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Queen's Bench that morning, I believe all this would have 
come to pass. But then, if it had, although my story would 
have been by no means finished, yet I never could have spun 
it out into three volumes,* and you won't be satisfied with less 
than three volumes now-a-days. It is all for the best. Lovers 
must be kept in prolonged misery. Everybody must mis- 
understand everybody else, in the most absurd and unnatural 
manner. The interest of the plot must be destroyed ; every- 
thing, in fact, must succumb to the dire necessity for a certain 
amount of letterpress. 

You are a foolish public. You are like the child, to whom 
it is impossible to bring home the conviction that one good 
orange is a worthier possession than a dozen rotten ones. 
Never mind, if a story has only sufficient matter to fill two 
volumes well, you must still have it carried through the 
legitimate number. It is no affair of mine, however; you 
pay for your three volumes, and are satisfied. It would make 
no difference to my story even were it not so; for being 
strictly true, of course I cannot alter facts ; and it is a fact 
that Mrs Reverdon, having chosen ta accept Miss Bumetfs 
offer to accompany her to the Queen's Bench, that morning 
in February, was, I believe, the sole reason that her hopes of 
coming to some understanding with her husband were dis- 
appointed. Who could come to an understanding with a 
pretty woman whom he loves, and with whom he has been 
quarrelling, with an old maid in the room all the time, peer- 
ing at them from beneath her spectacles ? 

Isobel stood on the threshold for one moment, ready to 
exclaim — 

" O Rex, my darling, how unhappy it makes me to see you 
here ! How happy to see you at all !" when he, roused by 
the opening of the door, looked up, and seeing Miss Burnett 
close behind his wife, said, crustily — 

"What the deuce made you come so early, Isobel 1" 

And then he rose and came forward, without any visible 
empressement^ and kissed her, and shook hands with her friend. 
His manner and his words damped her courage. All that 
she had been compelled to listen to the day before, came back 
in one sudden rush to her mind ; the excitement with which 
she had hastened into his presence died away, and left her 
* The first edition was published in three volumes. 
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sick at heart again ; she only felt that that barrier was still 
between them which prevented their seeing into each other's 
souls. She kept his hand, with a weak, trembling clasp, for 
a few moments, but it did not close on hers. The eyes she 
so much loved avoided meeting her own, and the keenest 
disappointment crept over her spirit, and began to show itself 
in her face. She walked slowly to a chair, and sat down in 
it. Rex handed the other one to Miss Burnett ; but she, see- 
ing there was not a third, attempted to decline the politeness. 

"Pray take it," he replied, seating himself on the bed. 
" Allow me to do the honours of my new apartments in the 
best manner that I can." 

"O Rex !" said Isobel, looking round the room, "what a 
miserable place." And the tears mished into her eyes, despite 
of herself, as she said so. 

" Don't set me against her Majesty's liberal arrangements 
for my comfort," said Rex, mockingly;" as I shall probably 
have the pleasure of making this 'miserable' place my home 
for some time to come." 

" Can nothing be done to make it better?" she rejoined. 

He did not comfort her by saying that it might ; that he 
might enjoy the benefits of any luxuries his friends thought fit 
to supply him with. She found this out for herself after- 
wards ; but in these first few moments of reunion there was 
no mitigation allowed her of her disappointment. 

"Why, what womld you want more?" he replied, in the 
same strain as before. "A bed, and a table, and even an 
extra chair provided for my company. I call it generosity 
itself." 

" No fire. Rex 1" said Isobel^ shuddering, as she glanced 
at the empty grate* 

" Oh, that is because I said I didn't want it lighted," he 
replied ; " I felt so cosy in this snug little room.*' 

Still in the same jeering, serio-comic mood as he had left 
her. Isobel almost felt as if she could not sit still and listen 
to him much longer. 

"Well," he resumed, after a while, "and what are you 
going to do with yourself to-day ?" 

What, indeed ? if not to drive home again, and weep, and 
dream of the little whitewashed room, and the inmate whom 
she loved so dearly, and who wounded her so mucL 
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" I don't know," she muttered, faintly. 

" What ! not going to have a drive in the Park, or do a 
little shopping pour passer le temps ? It 's a fine day at the 
West End, 1 fancy, and would be here if it were light enough 
to see what kind of a day it is. Have you seen our play- 
ground, Isobel ? Noble, isn't it ] " 

** O Rex ! don't speak like that," said Isobel, unable to 
keep silence any longer. 

Miss Burnett had turned her back upon the husband and 
wife, as much as was possible in so small a space, and was 
professedly busily occupied in overturning the contents of 
her purse and pocket. 

*' Then, why the devil did you bring that old woman here 
with you 1 " he whispered, going close to his wife. 

But a whisper in a little room is sometimes very palpable, 
and Isobel was shocked lest Miss Burnett should have 
heard it. 

" O Rex ! " she answered, *' she came out of kindness to 
me, but I will ask her to go outside if you wish to speak to 
me alone." 

A gleam of hope brightened up her breast at the time, that 
he really did so wish. She would have turned an army of 
Miss Burnetts out of the room for such a purpose, but her 
hope soon faded. 

" By no means," was his answer : as you 've brought her, 
let her stay for the time you are here, only don't inflict her 
upon me too long." 

" Do you want us to go already, dear Rex ] " she said, 
almost imploringly. 

** I don't much see the good of your staying," he replied ; 
" it will be getting near feeding-time soon, I suppose, and 1 
shall have nothing to offer you." 

" What are you going to have for your dinner. Rex 1 " 

" Heaven knows ! " he answered. 

" But I mvM know," said Isobel, almost wildly, and she 
rose from her chair ; " I can't leave you like this. Rex, un- 
certain whether you are to have any comforts or not. Who 
can 1 speak to about it ? " 

Could not he read love in that voice, the tenderest of love 
in that anxiety ? Was he deaf as well as blind, that he 
could not hear the passion bursting from her lips, that he 
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could not see it animate her features, and make her soft eyes 
gleam, as she felt it stirring in her heart, every moment she 
passed near him % It seems improbable, but such things 
have been. There have been men before Rex Reverdon, 
whose pride forbade them taking what they most longed for, 
when it was held to their very lips, whose pride threw dust 
in their eyes, and deadened their hearing, so that when the 
good, close to their hand, was pointed out to them, they still 
maintained that it was not there. 

" Speak to the old woman we met, coming in, my dear,** 
suggested Miss Burnett, who had heard her last question. 

" What 's the good of making a fuss about it, Isobel 1 " 
rejoined Rex ; " I shall fare as well as the rest. I dare say 
a little abstinence will do me good." 

" Oh ! don't speak to me, Rex — don't speak to me," she 
answered : " let me go and see what I can do." 

She moved towards the door as she spoke; she did not 
say anything about going again to see him, she only held up 
her cold lips for a good-bye from his, which he gave her with 
the same light attempt at jesting as before. 

** What ! so soon, my dear," said Miss Burnett, when she 
found she was going away; " don't cut your visit short on 
account of me. I don't mind waiting." 

But she could not answer her: there was something hard 
in her throat which hurt her when she tried to articulate. 
She walked straight out of No. 7, through the whitewashed 
passage, into the entry, and then the fresher air made her 
give two or three gasping sobs, and the desire for tears 
passed away, and she could act again. 

** Where is the old woman T' she inquired, as Miss Burnett 
joined her. 

" I saw her sweeping one of the other rooms, my dear, as 
I passed by it," was the answer. " I dare say she will be 
here presently." 

And Miss Burnett was right, for the disinterested old 
creature was in the habit, as Isobel afterwards found, of ac- 
companying iill visitors to the prison in and out of the passage, 
in order to impress upon their minds what a mother she was 
to all the gentlemen of whose apartments she liad the charge. 
After a few hurried inquiries of her, Isobel soon found that- 
all luxuries, excepting spirits, might be provided for the pri- 
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soners at their friends' expense, even to the needful furniture, 
to make their rooms comfortable for them. 

" Wliy, bless you, my dear lady," said her voluble informant, 
" there 's a many in the paid quarters as has their friends to 
see *em, and their dinners as nice as need be. Why, young 
Lord Reckless has been in, and a fine young gentleman he is, 
too, for better nor three years, and he 's as happy as a lark, is 
Lord Reckless.'* 

" The paid quarters," said Isobel, ^* what are they f " 

"The rooms as the gents pays for theirselves, my dear, 
they 're larger, and better furnished, in course than this part ; 
they 're mostly taken by those as expects to be in for some 
time — ^as is in for hundreds and thousands, like Lord Reck- 
less. He 's been in for a matter of three years, and they tell 
me as he won 't be out again under that time neither." 

" Mr Reverdon should be in those quarters — Rex should be 
there ; shouldn 't he, Miss Burnett ? " said Isobel, appealing 
to her friend. 

" Well, I don't know, my dear," said the other, taking a 
more prudent view of the matter ; "of course it would delay 
his getting out again, and that is a consideration, Isobel. I 
think his present room only wants a little more furniture to 
make it comfortable." 

" Oh, no," exclaimed Isobel ; " it can never be comfortable, 
and as for its delaying his coming out, Miss Burnett, he must 
come out before his time any way ; I cannot have him kept 
here for eight months. Who am I to speak to about the paid 
quarters ] " she resumed^ turning to the old woman, " and who 
will show them me 1 " 

Then the woman told her all particulars^ and got half-arcrown 
for her pains, and Isobel rushed to this man and then to that, 
and chose the rooms, and paid for them in advance, and ordered 
in aU that was necessary for her husband's comfort, and th^i 
prepared to quit the Queen's Bench. 

" Will you not see Mr Reverdon again, my dear," demanded 
Miss Burnett, in surprise, " and let him know wha* you have 
decided on ? " 

" Oh, no," said Isobel, dreading another interview, " they 
will teU him when he moves by whose orders it was done. 
Oh, no ; I am very tired ; let us go home. Miss Burnett." 

But when she was at home again, in her little hired room, 
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not much larger than the one provided for poor Kex, she threw 
herself across the bed in a storm of grief. 

" Why didn't he tell me that I could get all this for him if 
I chose % Why didn't he say, ' Isobel, look after my comfort, 
like a true wife should do?' It would have been such happi- 
ness then to have laboured and worked for my darling, and 
spent aU I had upon his wants or wishes. But he will not be 
beholden to me for anjrthing ; he married me for my wretched 
money, and now it hurts his pride even to use it. Oh ! he 
does not love me ; he cannot love me, or he would know how 
dear it is to Love to stretch forth its hand to succour. O 
Kex ! did you think it was your handsome face, or noble 
figure that I loved so foolishly ? did you think they were an 
equivalent for my paltry fortune, or that it was a sufficient 
return for the gift of my heart to k^ep me all my life hanging 
about the gates of Paradise, xmd yet never enter into the 
heaven of your love. 

" Kex ! I had little to give, but I gave it all to you ; 
am I never, never to fed that I am necessary to your comfort 
in return % " 

Horribly undignified, was it not, and unconventional % In 
reality she ought not to have cared a straw about a man who 
was apparently so indifferent to her, and should have shown 
him so into the bargain. But then this woman was undignified, 
I am afraid, and unconventional. She was not made solely of 
a crinoline and a pair of stays. The last-named articles were 
not laced quite so tight but that her heart beat occasionally 
under them still. Otherwise, I have really no excuse to offer 
for her conduct. 



CHAPTEB XXX 

THE ANaEL OF DEATH. 

" Miss Burnett," said Isobel, a few weeks afterwards, as they 
were sitting together in the evening, " I 'm going to write a 
novel." 

*' What, my dear % " exclaimed Miss Burnett, removing her 
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spectacles in her astonisliment, instead of clapping tliem t^hter 
on her nose, as she ought to have done. 

" A novel," replied Isobei, confidently, as if she had pub- 
lished dozens already. '' I am sure I can, and I must make 
money somehow. This suspense will kill me." 

She had been to the Queen's Bench every day since her 
husband had been there ; but although he was now as comfort- 
able as he could be — thanks to her exertions — ^and had made 
several friends in the '^ paid quarters," she felt that the extra 
expense was swallowing up more of the income which alone 
could free him than she had hoped it would ; and she thought 
to hurry matters by the exercise of her talent. Now, Miss 
Burnett knew that Isobei was clever, and imaginative, and 
well-educated — ^three great requisites to novel-writing, but of 
very little use as r^ards selling your novels, without the 
magic word " interest *' appended to them — ^and interest Isobei 
had none. So that Miss Burnett was justified not only in her 
astonishment at the new idea; but also in the cold water which 
she metaphorically cast upon it by her second speech — 

" My dear, you *11 never get any money that way." 

" Why not % " rejoined IsobeL " What did you tell me 
the other day Miss M'Callaghan's * Thalia Trelawney ' 
realised]" 

^liss Burnett had, in her desire to divert IsobeFs mind from 
her trouble, procured several of the leading novels from a cir- 
culating library for her, and talked about them too, and this 
was the result. 

" Eight thousand pounds, my dear Isobei ; but then that 
was quite an exceptional case. Miss M^Callaghan had 
written for years previously, and never made a hit before. 
* Thalia Trelawney ' ran into its third edition within a fort- 
night." 

" Well, of course, I don't expect eight thousand ; but if I 
could get one, or only half one, I should be satisfied ; it would 
be something. Keginald will be ill, Miss Burnett, if they 
keep him in that horrid place for so many months — I 'm sure 
he will. He looked quite pale to-day." 

I think it was partly IsobeFs fancy, for I know firom cred- 
ible authority that Mr Reverdon was enjoying a very noisy 
game at rackets but a short time after her departure ; how- 
ever, I have no doubt her tendes heart did imagine that he 
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looked pale; it was always imagining something about its 
royal king. 

" My dear Isobel, it will be only lost labour and disap- 
pointment to you, and it will try your strength just now 
terribly. I speak from experience, for my poor father was a 
clever scholar without interest, and his works are mouldering 
upon the publishers' shelves now, or lying as rejected MSS. in 
my drawers, whilst the produce of brains not nearly equal to 
his own are bringing their lucky owners in thousands. It 's all 
interest, my dear — all interest. You have no chance, and it \ 
a great undertaking. I would advise you to leave it alone," 

But Isobel was not to be convinced. She had a quick, 
imaginative brain, that had already sketched what it con- 
ceived to be a very telling plot. The characters of her drama 
were arrayed before her ; she felt as if she had but to sit 
down, pen in hand, ring the bell, and order the curtain to 
draw up. She could not think it such a great undertaking. 

" I cannot agree with you," she said, rather pettishly, for 
she did not like the disarrangement of her little plan. " Why, 
on an average there are only forty chapters in three whole 
volumes ; and if I wrote one a day, my book would be com- 
pleted under two months." 

" But when are you to write, my dear % " urged her old 
governess, " if you are to go to the city every day," 

" In the evening," said Isobel, decidedly. 

" What ! sit up at night, Isobel, and in your weak state of 
health ? You would be very wrong, my dear." 

" Miss Burnett, I must try to make money somehow ; the 
quarter days seem as if they would never come round, and no 
one will send it to me, or advance it. I am determined to 
try. I dare say I shall not succeed, but I must make the 
attempt. I cannot stop idle, with my hands folded, and do 
nothing to further Rex's release." 

She "dare-sayed" that she should not succeed, but the 
hope of doing so was strong. Whose is not, under the same 
circumstances 1 Who wades through months of patient 
labour without any chance of reward at the close of it f Not 
I, nor you, nor any one. For my own part, I hope my pub- 
lisher is going to give me a good round sum for " Too Good for 
Him ; " and if he does not, I shall be very much disappointed, 
and if I had had no hopes of it, I certcunly should not have 

2a 
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Bat scratching away at my desk for the last two months, and 
denying myself pursuits which I like better. Fame is all 
very well in its way; it is glorious — ^heart-thrilling — ^head- 
turning ; but it doesn't excite one so much on an empty 
stomach ; and there is no doubt that as long as we are so 
corporeal as to like our dinners, and like it good, that a heavy 
purse will rejoice us more than light words. 

But don't imagine for a moment that I would underrate 
the world's good-will and applause. So dear do I hold it, that 
I would do anything to gain it that was right to do, always 
provided that I and my belongings are clothed and fed first 

Isobel's hope of success was strong, but her chance of it 
was equally weak ; yet it was difficult for her to believe so, 
as her wish was so purely father to her thought. She pro- 
cured an inordinate stock of paper, pens, and ink, and sat up 
late every night— sometimes tiU early in the morning— writ- 
ing as if her life depended upon it ; and the book grew, in 
consequence, and became exceedin^y bulky. She used to 
feel the weight of the packet, as the quires of paper were 
successively tacked together, with great satisfaction to herself. 
Such an amount of labour, of writing, (and Isobel's heart 
whispered to her, and not too partially,) of good writing, 
must be worth something. She had read most of the light 
literature of the day. She was sufficiently humble not to be 
blinded to her own faults, but at the same time sufficiently 
clever to be unable to shut her eyes to the fact that the plot 
of her novel was better conceived and better worked up than 
the generality of the plots which she had read. Her story 
was a domestic one, a great deal of it, written from the ex- 
perience of her own life ; but perhaps it was none the less 
interesting from not being sensational I have said before 
that my heroine was a highly-educated and deeply-read woman, 
though no one would have guessed it in her daily life, imtil 
they had engaged her in serious conversation. But at this 
juncture all that she had read and learned came to her aid, 
and her pages positively overflowed with sparkling and appro- 
priate quotations, whilst every line showed it had proceeded 
from the pen of an accomplished brain. Writing in smaller 
things, in the ordinary uses of life, had never seemed any 
trouble to her ; now it appeared positively to come like magic, 
as she filled quire after quire of paper, and still her hand nor 
head seemed to flag. But the double fatigue began to tell 
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upon her, energetic and untiring as slie was, although she did 
not go every day to the Bench now. She had so often found 
her husband engaged with his friends (Lord Eeckless amongst 
the number) when she went, that her presence had sometimes 
seemed rather a bore to him than otherwise ; and she felt she 
could do him more good by staying occasionally at home, and 
working hard at the book, which she trusted might aid in 
releasing him ; and Isobel had another reason for wishing to 
hurry on with her self-imposed task. A time was drawing 
near when she expected to be unable to work any more : in 
a few months she hoped to be a mother. The anticipation 
filled her heart with very mixed feelings. At one moment 
she would think of her coming child— of Kex's child — with a 
thnll of happiness, unlike any happiness she had ever felt 
before ; in the next, she would shrink from the prospect with 
something almost like alarm in her breast. For Rex knew 
nothing of his coming honours ; she had not yet summoned 
up courage to tell hun. Miss Burnett, to whom the idea 
of conce^ng such a prospect from the person who ought to 
have been most interested in it, seemed extremely unnatural, 
had tried, in vain, to persuade Isobel, if she would not tell it 
herself, to let her break the news to her husband. But the 
wife was resolute. 

" No — not for worlds," she would say, in answer. " When 
he sees it. Miss Burnett— oh ! when he sees it, he will not 
have the heart to say he haJtes it." 

And at the bare prospect of anything so dreadful, the poor 
mother's breast would throb with pain. And she would almost 
wish that God had heard that prayer of hers, and not seen fit 
to send her the promise of a child. But the conflicting feel- 
ings which she had to endure — the fear and the depressiou, 
added to the real bodily weakness, began to show its effects 
upon Isobel's health. She was thinner and paler than she 
had ever been before, and her eyes had dark lines round 
about and under them. And Bex didn't like the alteration 
in her manner or her appearance. He thought her negligent 
and careless dress was assumed, because she no longer cared 
to please him by her looks. He was a man who particularly 
admired neatness in women, (which most men do,) and his 
wife had always been scrupulously neat, in order to gratify 
his taste. And now she wore loose, untidy jackets, and large 
heavy cloaks, and wouldn't alter them for all his fretful re- 
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marks upon the subject, nor even remove them when she sat 
with him. 

'' What on earth makes you wear that hideous doak, Iso- 
bel % '* he remarked one day, in allusion to a voluminous gray 
cloth mantle, in which she alwajrs now appeared. '' It 's hor- 
ribly dowdy and out of date, and makes you look so old. At all 
events, take it off now you *re here. I hate the sight of it.'* 

** Oh, let me wear it, Rex," she answered ; '' it is so cold 
in this place, and I shall be going home directly." 

Her figure was very perfect, as I said when describing her 
to you, and he was proud of it and her, and liked her to make 
the best of herself. He would have liked Lord Reckless and 
the rest of his Bench friends to have seen what an elegant 
and aristocratic-looking woman his wife was, and he was 
vexed at her apparent neglect of his wishes. And then he 
would turn cross, and sometimes even rude, and almost wrench 
her secret from her, in her pain at his conduct. But as yet 
it was her own. Day by day she felt it must be told ; liat 
she could not delay breaking the intelligence to him much 
longer ; but day by day went by, and it was still hers — ^hers 
only — ^to weep over, one moment, and thank God for, the 
next. And so things went on for about a month after Rex's 
incarceration in the Queen's Bench. One evening late, or it 
appeared so to Isobel, for she had been sitting writing for the 
whole afternoon, and it was now nine o'clock, a violent knock 
sounded at the haU door, and she sprang up with a foreknow- 
ledge of bad news, as Mr Huntley walked into her room with- 
out announcement, and with a face full of grave import 

" Gabriel," she uttered, without further preamble. 

She had not forgotten this first-fruits of the love of her 
husband's family, which had been given her in exchange for 
her own. In the midst of all her trouble and anxiety, she 
had never forgotten Gabriel She had thought of him, and 
prayed for him daily. She had even heard of and from him 
before, and through the same source. Mr Huntley had fol- 
lowed her to London very shortly after she had taken up her 
abode there, and asked her pardon for the manner in which 
she had been treated in his house, and volunteered to do any- 
thing for her or Rex that he could do. Ho was a thoroughly 
good-natured man, and had been shocked at the description 
which had been detailed to In'm of the interview which had 
t^ken place between Lady Charlotte and her daughter-in-law, 
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on the evening of Rex Reverdon's arrest. Thorouglily good- 
natured, but foolish and incapable of acting, (you know the 
sort of man,) a nonentity in his own house, kept in mortal 
terror of his wife's outbursts of temper, from which he usually 
suffered for days afterwards, and desirous, at any risk, of 
keeping the peace, by which means he often showed the white 
feather, and swallowed humble pie in very large pieces. Even 
when he had followed Isobel to town and offered her his ser- 
vices, he had done so iuh rosa ; he had said nothing about it 
at The Oaks. But this time his visit was above-board. As 
Isobel rose, and grasping his hand, said, ** Gabriel," his sole 
answer was, " Yes, will you come to him 1 *' There was no 
need to add " he is dying." She seemed to understand it at 
once ; she forgot that she had said she would never enter the 
house again, except she was asked. She forgot all her own 
feelings in the face of this calamity. She answered directly, 
fuUy and freely — 

** Of course ; how can you ask me 1 I will go back with 
you at once. Dear Gabriel ! " 

She made to leave the room, but he detained her. 

"I am the bearer of a note from Lady Charlotte, re- 
questing you to come,'' he said. "After what has hap- 
pened, Isobel, I would not have ventured to ask you with- 
out it. I believe she is as desirous of your presence as I 
am. The boy is longing for you. Will you not read it ? " 

He held the note towards her as he spoke, and she took it, 
but said, before opening it — 

" I am so glad I said I would go before you gave me this, 
Mr Huntley. I was very wrong ever to say otherwise. Poor 
Lady Charlotte I " 

The note was very brief and cold, but she only saw in it 
the humbling of a great pride, in obedience to motherly affec- 
tion, and her kind heart bled for the writer. 

" Only give me ten minutes," she said, " to put on my bon- 
net and cloak, and tell Miss Burnett^ and I shall be ready." 

As tbey drove to Wimbledon, for Mr Huntley had brought 
the carriage for her, Isobel learned the particulars of Gabriel's 
increased illness. She heard how the breaking of the blood- 
vessel had been succeeded by a languid restlessness and de- 
pression, for which Dr Bowlderby could neither account, nor 
find a satisfactory relief; how the boy had refused to subroit 
to remedies, or the precautions thought necessary for his re* 
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covery ; how he liad fretted after Isobel, and asked after her 
incessantly ever since she had left Wimbledon, and brought 
himself down to death's door by the anxiety of his mind. 

" I do not suppose," the father concluded with, " that in 
any case the poor boy could have lived many weeks ; but his 
constant longing to see you again, and his unhappiness at the 
trouble of his brother and yourself, has no doubt accelerated 
the end. He is so weak now, that Dr Bowlderby holds out 
no hope of his surviving the night." 

" Why didn't you send for me before, Mr Huntley % " ex- 
claimed Isobel, in distress. " Surely you did not think I 
would be so wicked as to keep to a word spoken in hasty 
anger, when a dying brother was in the question.** 

** No ; / never thought so," he replied, " nor did any one, 
Isobel ; but to tell you the truth, it 's no use mincing matters 
to you, it is Lady Charlotte's temper that has stood in the 
way. She 's a little jealous, I think, of your influence over 
poor Gabriel, and his great anxiety to see yon, and you only, 
was a sharp sword to her. I scarcely think she would have 
written to-night, had not Dr Bowlderby told her that she 
muBi do so, if she wished to see her son die in peace. Poor 
Gabriel ! It 's a heavy blow to us, Isobel — ^an only son, too/ 

" Your only son, dear Mr Huntley, I know," she replied ; 
" but Lady Charlotte has another, if she would only remem- 
ber the fact, sometimes." 

As the carriage drove up to " The Oaks," Isobel thought 
everything seemed unnaturally quiet and still, but that was 
probably because it was late at night, and she knew she was 
approaching a house over which the Angel of Death was 
hovering. The anticipated event had been announced to the 
household, and the servants were all up. Isobel's return with 
Mr Huntley was also expected, for the butler met them in the 
hall, and addressed himself to her, in solemn tones — 

'* Mr Gabriel is lying in Lady Charlotte's bedroom, ma'am. 
I believe he is asleep at present." 

" You will come with me," she said to Mr Huntley, appeal- 
ingly. Her mother-in-law's note had not been written in a 
sufficiently cordial strain to make her anticipate the first en- 
counter. He assented, and they mounted the staircase to- 
gether. As they entered the dressing-room, which opened 
into the bedroom. Lady Charlotte and Dr Bowlderby met 
them. The former shook hands with Isobel in a frigid man- 
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her, for fonn*8 sake ; but the latter, although his acquaintance 
with her was but slight, welcomed her with real cordiality, as a 
powerful coadjutor in smoothing the dying bed of his patient. 

*' Ah, Mrs Reverdon, I am very glad you are come. I wish 
you had been here before. Our poor patient has been fretting 
after you sadly." 

Lady Charlotte heard the words, and shivered imder them. 
Isobel murmured something about being very sorry, and wish- 
ing she had been sent for ; she glanced at her mother-in-law 
as she said so, but her grief, if it was great, seemed to have 
made no change in Lady Charlotte. Her features were as 
hard and unmoved as ever ; her manner so stiff and formally 
polite, that Isobel felt that no softening towards herself had 
taken place, before the note which recalled her had been writ- 
ten. It was written for Gabriel, not for her, and Lady 
Charlotte would gladly have banished her from her son's dying 
bed, if she could have done so without injuring him. 

" Can I go into the bedroom % " Isobel asked Dr Bowlderby. 

Lady Charlotte was about to say " no," and that the boy 
was asleep, but the doctor forestalled her. 

" By all means ; it is extreme weakness, not sleep, which 
is hanging over him. He will brighten up, and be another 
creature under Mrs Reverdon*s presence." 

So she passed into the bedroom at once, and they followed 
her ; passed into the bedroom where Gabriel was lying, more 
dead than alive, his thin hands nervously plucking at tibe bed- 
clothes, his head incessantly turning about on the pillow, in 
the feverish restlessness of approaching death. She walked 
up to his bedside, without his perceiving her, though he had 
been told that she should come. But when she took one of 
those nervous hands, on which already a chilling dampness 
was creeping, in hers, and said, in her own soft, sweet voice—* 

" Gabriel, dear, I have come to you," the large, dark eyes 
£rst languidly unclosed, and then with a gleam of delighted 
recognition, fired with unnatural brilliancy, as he feebly drew 
both her hands into his, and pressed them against his heart. 

" Bieu-donnee^^ he murmured, almost in a whisper, he was 
so weak, " my beloved sister, you have come at last. Thank 
God ! " The heavy eyelids drooped again, the head fell back 
upon the pillow, but the hands retained their nervous clasp. 

^* God, I thank Thee I " he repeated again and again, as he 
pressed them closer and closer to his breast 
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He bus not looked so for days," obseired Dr Bowlderby. ' 

** He looks as if he had peace at last," said Mr Huntley. 

Lady Charlotte said nothing. She bit her thin lips till the 
blood almost started to their surface, and her heart went like 
a sledge-hammer with jealousy and wounded love, but she said 
nothing. Her affection was not of that unselfish order which 
could feel gratitude to the woman who had brought peace to 
her child's dying bed. In that moment she hated LsobeL 

She almost (God foigive her !) hated GrabrieL Her jealousy 
stamped down and trod under foot all the best feelings that 
she possessed. Presently another whisper came from the lips 
of Gabriel — " Dieu-donnee / " 

" Darling ! " she said, bending over him. 

" You won't go away." 

" No, Gabriel ; not for a moment I shall stay here till " 

" I die," he said ; " it *s coming, dear ; it 's very near."^ 

** So is heaven, Gabriel" 

" Who opened the door for me f " he said, with all the love 
of his loving nature in his glowing eyes, as he turned to her. 

" Jesus ! " she answered, firmly. 

" Yes ; I know that ; I didnt mean that," he said, slowly, 
and as if collecting his thoughts. ** But who taught me how 
to knock for entrance there I Isobel, my angel ! will they let 
me love you in heaven I " 

"With far more perfect love than here," she answered. 
" It will only be a little time, dear Gabriel, perhaps a time 
that may appear to you like a pleasant dream alone, before we 
shall meet again, and such a meeting ! " 

" O Isobel ! I wish you could go with me now." 

Then her fortitude gave way, and she wept passionately. 

« O Gabriel ! dear Gabriel ! I wish to God I could." 

She forgot her husband and her hopes of coming happiness ; 
she only remembered her present trouble, her disappointed 
love, the cold looks upon her then, and felt for the moment 
that life was dreary, and heaven was immunity from woe. 

" Gabriel ! I would I could go with you, and be at rest" 

Then it was his turn to comfort and console. 

" Hush, dearest sister," he said, mistaking the cause of her 
emotion, "my death is a release for more than mysel£ 
Think of Rex, dear Rex ; what would he do without you ? " 

" It was only a passing wish," she answered ; " we are all 
weary at times." 
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** I wish I could have seen Kex again," murmured Gabriel, 
but without any great anxiety ; " I have loved Kex so ; but I 
have you, Isobel, and I love you better than all the world 
beside. Stay by me ; don*t leave me." 

His eyes closed again, and he lay silent from utter weak- 
ness. As she took her seat by his bedside, her hands still 
firmly clasped in his own, somebody asked if she wouldn^t 
have some refreshment. 

Refreshment ! with her nerves strung to their utmost ten- 
sion, and every pulse throbbing with excitement. Food would 
have choked her. She said something to that effect, and then 
Lady Charlotte tried to get her from the room to remove her 
walking-things, but the hands tightened their clasp when she 
attempted to move, aud a feeble no came from the lips of 
Gabriel, and then she resolved that however long it lasted, she 
would not stir from his side whilst life remained in him. 

Dr Bowlderby went once to her, and whispered, as he felt 
Gabriel's pulse, " It will not be many hours now, Mrs Rever- 
don ; perhaps not one." 

The dying boy opened his eyes as he spoke, and understood 
the words. After Dr Bowlderby had withdrawn into the 
adjoining room with Mr Huntley, and left Gabriel alone with 
Lady Charlotte and Isobel, he lay very quiet for about half 
an hour, and then, raising himself suddenly, said, " Mother." 

She came to him directly and tried to take him in her arms, 
but he gently repulsed her. 

" Good-bye, mother." 

" Gabriel," she almost shrieked, " you are not going now ? " 

" Soon," he said, languidly, " very soon, mother ! I 'd rather 
say good-bye at once. Dear Isobel ! remember how I loved 
her ; you will come to call her Dieu-donnke yet ; and be good to 
Rex— dear, generous Rex ! Remember how 1 loved them." 

His words came out very slowly and languidly, but they were 
not to be mistaken. He seemed to harp upon the fact of his 
affection for his brother and sister, as if he knew it would come 
back to his mother's mind, with greater force, in their behalf 
after he was gone, than any other argument that he could use. 

" I have loved her so ; I have loved them both so much," he 
kept on murmuring, as he lay on his pillow with closed eyes. 

Presently he opened them again and saw his mother's face. 
His looks immediately expressed alarm. 

" Where 's my darling ? " he said ; " where 's Lievrdonnee ?** 
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** Here I am, dear Gabriel, dose hy you," she answered. 

** Dieu-donnie, take me in yonr anoB." 

His mother's arms were about him then, and Isobel scarody 
liked to let her own supersede their right. But the dying 
boy was imperative. 

" Your arms," he repeated ; " my sister's anna. I will die 
in no other." 

Then Lady Charlotte withdrew herself a little, and looked 
on — God knows with what bitter feelings, as she watched her 
cherished son's look of perfect peace as the arms of her 
daughter-in-law were wound around him, and his head laid 
upon her bosom. 

" This is heaven ! " he murmured ; " this is peace ! " 

Then he began to wander a little, and talk disconnectedly. 

" I see heaven — I see the King of heaven — let me kneel — 
it is not so far off as we think ; it is quite near us every day 
—only one step from misery to bliss — ^why cannot we all go 
together 1 Isobel, I have loved you ; sii, yes ! remember 
that I have loved you. You are my angel — the angel of my 
life ! I don't mind dying — ^it is nothing — ^I only feel rather 
weak and sleepy, and my feet are cold. I shall see you again, 
IHeu-donnde, to-morrow or next day," and then, fixing his 
eyes upon her face, as if he was astonished himself at the 
magnitude of his feelings for her, he repeated — 

** How I have loved you ! hold me, Isobel, hold me tight, 
I am sinking. No ; never mind,'' he added, putting his hand 
feebly up as if to displace her arm, ** I am all safe now — ^I 
am quite safe now. I can go alone, for Jesus has me/^ 

As the words came from him, he threw her clasp from ofi 
him with a strength he had not possessed five minutes before, 
sprang into a sitting position on the bed, and throwing oat 
his arms, sank slowly back upon his pOlow, as if he was being 
up-bome on some light and buoyant waves. His beautiful 
dark eyes shone with pleasure, his whole face was lighted up 
with a light which was not reflected from this earth, and his 
look was one of perfect security. 

" Jesas has me," he repeated ; " good-bye." Then he fell 
back upon his pUlow, and spoke no more. He did not die at 
once. People in real life seldom do die speaking coherently 
to the end ; but his last moments, though passed in total im- 
consciousness to himself, were painful to look at, and would 
be almost as painful to hear about, so I will not describe them 
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here, though Isobel did not leave the bedside till the poor 
convulsed limbs were quiet in death, and she was convinced 
that all feeling, if feeling there remained, was quenched and 
at an end for ever. Dr Bowlderby and Mr Huntley were in 
the room at the time, and when the former announced that 
all was really over, Isobel naturally turned to see if she might 
in any way comfort the poor bereaved mother with a word or 
look from herself. But Lady Charlotte was not present. 
She had rushed into the adjoining room, imable to stand by 
and watch the dying struggles of her child. Isobel's generous 
heart had no scruples in that hour. She followed her at 
once ; she went up to the bowed figure of Lady Charlotte, 
and put the arms around her which had just been disencircled 
from the dead body of Gabriel, as naturally as though they 
had often been there before ; but Lady Charlotte shook her 
off, as if she had been a reptile. 

" Stand off ! " she exclaimed ; "don^t touch me. I hate you." 

" Hate me % *' said Isobel, " and with that dead body in the 
next room. Oh, Lady Charlotte, you cannot mean it 1 " 

*' Dead 1 Then is he really gone 1 " sobbed Lady Charlotte. 
*' Oh, my son ! my son I Yes, I do mean it," she repeated, 
angrily ; " I do mean it all the more for that dead body being 
there. That body of my child, that can never wake to tell 
me now that it has been all a dream and a mistake, and that 
his mother is dearer to him than a stranger. I hate you, 
Isobel. You have come into my house, stealing what was 
dearest to me in the world, and now you dare to try and con- 
sole me for the loss of it." 

" I never stole it," replied Isobel, too sorry for the mother's 
distress to feel anger at her outspoken words ; " I never stole 
it. Lady Charlotte, it was a free gift on his part. Would you 
have had me reject it, and make him miserable % '* 

** Go away— -don't speak to me," was the only reply she 
got. " Do you think I have not seen from the first moment 
you entered our family how that boy has turned against me 
and clung to you % Do you think I have been blind % Or 
that I cared so little for my precious son that it was of no 
consequence to me to whom he clung ? Has not his love for 
you even been the cause of his death 1 Who did he look for- 
ward to meeting in heaven but you % Oh, go away, I cannot 
bear the sight of you. Oh, my Gabriel ! my dearest son 1 " 

" You have another son," said Isobel, softly. 
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"Go to him, then," answered Lady Charlotte, sharply. 
" I suppose yon have usurped all his love for me as well as 
Gabriel's. Go to him; don't make more iniscliief here; I 
have daughters left." 

" God pity you ! " said Isobel, as she passed from her into 
the other room again. 

** Mr Huntley, can I go home now? " she asked. "Will 
it be inconvenient 1 " 

" Not if you particularly wish it," he replied ; " but after 
your fatigue you should stay here at least until the morning." 

" No, thank you," she answered, sadly ; " I could not rest 
I would rather go home." 

They stood together over the bed where the body of Ga- 
briel lay, looking no more like death than it had looked for 
weeks past, when he was asleep. 

** Reginald will be cut up to hear of this," observed Mr 
Huntley, with the tears standing in his eyes. Isobel's were 
overjflowing fast. 

" Very much so," she answered ; " though not more than 
myself, Mr Huntley. I loved him dearly." 

"So did he you, Isobel," was the reply. "I know the 
blessing you have been to him. God bless you for it, my 
dear daughter 1 " 

He turned towards her as he spoke, and took her in his 
arms and kissed her, the first time he had ever done so. The 
sudden tenderness touched her deeply, and she clung to this 
almost stranger as if he had indeed been her father, and 
found relief in the tears she shed upon his breast. 

" It is so wrong, so wicked, to cry for him," she said, pre- 
sently, dashing them away as she turned towards the bed and 
kissed the pale forehead of the dead boy. " He is so happy 
now, Mr Huntley, it is pure ingratitude in us to mourn." 

" I know it is," the father answered, huskily ; " but the 
first wrench is hard. Isobel, I cannot let you go home alone. 
If you really will not stay, I will order the carriage at once." 

And so he took her home, without her again seeing Lady 
Charlotte, and the next morning dawned upon one Jess on 
earth, and one more in heavem, and a fresh burden added to 
Isobel's stock of woes. 
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CHAPTER XXXL 

ISOBEL's ]gOOK. 

But the first grief for Gabriers death over, Isobel's mind 
returned with redoubled energy to the idea of finishing her 
book, and realising something for it, before that time came 
on her when she should work no more. If there had appeared 
a necessity for her thus exerting herself before the death of 
her brother-in-law, it had increased to twice as much since. 
For Rex was really ailing now. He had felt the news, which 
so soon reached him from Wimbledon, keenly, as she knew 
he would feel it. It had been broken to hun as gently aa 
possible by the mouths of his wife and his stepfather, (who 
had visited him several times in the Queen's Bench, of late,) 
but it had not gone home with the less force for that. Rex 
Reverdon was not a man to show deep feeling by outward 
signs, except such signs as drinking rather more freely than 
he should, plajdng more recklessly, and talking more heart- 
lessly. But within himself he brooded upon his destiny, and 
felt harder every day. The death of his young brother, who 
had alone shared his love with Pearl Ashton, before that finer, 
tenderer passion sprung up in hia breast for Isobel's lovely 
virtues, had happened, it would almost seem, at an unfortunate 
time for Rex Reverdon. Could he have been by the death- 
bed perhaps, have received the last looks and words, the scene 
might have softened the present granite of his nature, and 
melted away that icy barrier which he would persist in keep- 
ing still, between himself and Love. But as it was, the 
knowledge that Gabriel was gone without a farewell from 
him, that he was gone for ever beyond the reach of all words 
of affection, and that without any special longing for his elder 
brother's presence, without any special last message for him 
alone, above others, hardened Rex still more. For though 
Isobel, knowing her husband's affection for the dead boy, 
threw as much meaning as she could into the few sentences 
which he had spoken qpncer^ing him, it was impossible for 
her entirely to conceal (and had she done so, Mr Huntley 
made no secret of the fact) that Gabriel's last hours were 
made peaceful and happy by her presence alone ; that his last 
looks and words were for Isobel ; his last hope, the hope of 
meeting her again. And the fact^ in Rex*s present frame of 
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mind, only made him drink harder, play harder, and speak 
more bitterly than he had ever done before. Lord Reckless 
was now his very particular chum and partisan. Mr Reverdon, 
Lord Reckless, and Sir Harry Plajrfair, were known to be the 
three j oiliest, most careless, and most extravagant of debtors, 
in the Bench. Rex had no longer any delicate scmples about 
using his wife's money. His demands upon Isobel for cash 
were so frequent and so heavy, that she began to dread going 
to the Bench, knowing that each visit set the day of her hus- 
band's release therefrom farther and farther off into the futura 
But though Rex was naturally so careless and happy, there 
was a dev^ raging at his heart, a devil whose name was L^od, 
and he could not drive away the knowledge for ever. 

In the meanwhile, the book grew, and was completed. It 
was really a very prettily constructed story, and very well 
written ; but now that the three volumes were in her hands, 
it suddenly diminished in value in IsobeFs eyes. Althou^ 
Miss Burnett, who had been so sparing of her prognostications 
of its success, now that she had heard the concluding chapters, 
really began to think that Isobel might, after all, be righ^ and 
that it was really too clever not to bring in " something ;" its 
owner's hopes waxed feeble, and she feared she had been pre- 
sumptuous. It was the reaction, as soon as the unnatural 
strain to which she had subjected her mind for the last two 
months, was removed. For Isobel had really worked — con- 
sidering how much else she had to occupy her mind and 
body — a great deal too hard. She had sat up writing late 
into the nights ; she had risen early to complete chapters, the 
substance of which being in her mind, her pen had yet dropped 
feebly from her cramped fingers the day before, and refused to 
finish. She had lain awake upon her bed, pondering over the 
best way of getting her hero and heroine free from the diffi- 
culties, which, in duty bound, she had been forced to make 
surround them ; and she had, frequently of late, gone without 
her meals altogether, so great was her fear lest her work 
should not be completed in time, or that the ideas with which 
her brain was filled should slip away, and be irrecoverable 
before she could write them down. This kind of work is 
very wearing work for anybody. No one knows how fatiguing 
till they have tried it, and it was doubly so for a woman in 
Isobel Reverdon's condition. But it was done at last. The 
final chapter was completed The hero and heroine were 
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happy, or miserable, (as the case might be,) and Isobel had 
time to breathe. Scarcely time for that though, until her 
fate was decided. When the MS. was at last packed and 
despatched to the tender mercies of a publisher in the city, 
the same publisher for whom Miss Burnett's translations were 
done, Isobel felt as if the business of her life was suddenly 
withdrawn ; as if she scarcely knew what to do with her time. 
And then a feverish anxiety set in to know what the great 
man's decision would be. 

" If I could only know at once," she said to Miss Burnett, 
" I could get over a disappointment very soon, (so she thought,) 
but suspense is so hard to bear. Will he be very long, do you 
think, more than a week, before he sends me an answer % " 

And then Miss Burnett would pray her to be patient, and 
remind her that reading three volumes in MS. was no light 
task, and that probably Messrs Courtland and Coverby had 
several works on hand to be read, and would not be able to 
give hers immediate attention. 

" But even if the answer is unfavourable, my dear," she 
would conclude with, (and Miss Burnett greatly dreaded that 
her premise would prove a true one, as she spoke,) ** you must 
remember that Messrs Courtland and Coverby are not the only 
publishers in London, and that, if they have as many works in 
the press as they wish to pubhsh this season, that they would 
refuse on that score, if no other." 

" But I cannot wait,** said Isobel, " it seems like a matter 
of life and death to me. I cannot wait to send it to another 
publisher, and have all the same delay over again." 

But she had to wait for many weary days. A week passed, 
then another ; and though Isobel watched feverishly for the 
postman as every hour took him by their street, she watched 
in vain, as far as a letter from Messrs Courtland and Coverby 
was concerned, for it did not come. 

At first she would imagine it was because she had signed 
her name Isobel Fane in her note, that the answer must have 
miscarried. She would assail the lodging-house maid-of-all- 
work a dozen times a day with instructions on the subject. 

" Mind, if the postman brings a letter addressed to * Miss 
Fane,' it is for me. Oh ! I am sure that stupid girl has made 
a mistake about it," she would add, with a quiet despair, to 
Miss Burnett ; '^ she has sent the letter away, and said there 
was no one of the name lodi^ng here ; I shall never get it." 
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It was in vain the unfortunate maid swore that no snch 
letter had ever been shown to her, and that no snch letter 
should ever be returned to the postman. 

Isobel was certain she had lost her preciotis missive, that 
way alone. At last, she could bear it patiently no longer. 
She had sent a second letter after the first to request a speedy 
answer ; but further than an acknowledgment of the receipt of 
her MS., nothing came of it. 

'' I must go myself and see Mr Courtiand," she said one 
morning to Miss Burnett, when she was looking unusuaUj 
pale and heavy, '* I can beoLr the suspense no longer. I would 
i-ather know the worst at once." 

Her old friend did not attempt to dissuade her. She 
thought it was best that she should know the worst at once. 
She had not liked Isobel's looks for the last few days, and 
feared anxiety was acting upon her health ; so she only said — 

" Don*t fatigue yourself, my dear, more than you can help, 
and don't worry yourself too much ; if your MS. is retumeii 
to you, there are other publishers besides Messrs Courtland and 
Coverby." 

But when Isobel had once made up her mind to encounter- 
ing the dread presence of Messrs Courtland and Coverby in 
person, she felt serener than she had done for days. As she 
drove along the crowded city streets to the address of their 
office, she grew quite quiet, compared to what she had been. 
At aU events, whatever was before her, it would soon be 
over ; and speaking was so much better than writing I You 
can say so little in a letter. And behind all this, there was 
lurking (for Isobel was only a woman) a very natural convic- 
tion that publishers, after all, when you come face to face 
with them, are only men and women — ^well, women are women; 
and isn't that quite enough for them to be ? Notwithstanding 
which wise conclusion to come to, she felt a little — just a 
little nervous — ^when the cab deposited her at the entrance of 
rather a formidably business-looking office, on the inner glass 
doors of which a brass plate told her that the potentates she 
came to see were to be found within. The cabman wanted to 
know if he was to wait, but she was uncertain how long she 
might have to do so herself, and so dismissed him. It was a 
cold March day, but when Isobel timidly turned the handle of 
the inner glass doors, and entered the publishers' office, she 
trembled even more than the weather warranted her doing. 
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The office was anything but cold; however ; it was dark, and 
dusty, and bare ; but there was a large fire burning in the 
grate, and gas lighted over the desk, at which a clerk was 
seated busily engaged writing. Several other clerks were 
scattered about the room, also busily engaged — one in reading 
the newspaper, another in paring his naois with his penknife, 
the third in flattening his nose against the dusky window- 
panes, and amusing himself by tr)nng to see what was going 
on in the crowded thoroughfare beyond. The young gentle- 
man who was pairing his nails was kind enough to stop, as 
Isobel entered, and ask her business. 

" Can I see Mr Courtland or Mr Coverby 1 " she asked. 

" Your name T 

The inquiry was perfectly correct, and said with perfect 
politeness, but it sounded very cold and official-like to the 
agitated woman to whom it was addressed. 

"Mrs Reverdon — Miss Fane, I mean," stammered Isobel, 
forgetting in her hurry, that she had not written under her 
own name. " Mr Courtland has had a letter from me — he 
will know who I am." 

Her face was strange to him. Two names seemed sus- 
picious, and the stammering was more suspicious still. The 
clerk thought, considering all things, that there was no occa- 
sion to excite himself on the subject, and so he told her that 
Mr Courtland was engaged at present, but that when he was 
at leisure he would ii^orm him of her presence. Then some- 
body else offered her a chair, and she had nothing to do but 
to sit down, and look at the piles of proofs, and MSS., and 
unbound books, which were heaped upon the shelves, and to 
listen to the talk of the clerks, and to feel hot and nervous^ 
and to wish she had never come. 

They set her down at once as one of a class seen within 
those walls but too often — an unsuccessful author. And Isobel 
Beverdon was more fitted to be mistaken for one that day 
than she usually was. Unwilling to add in any way to their 
many expenses, the mourning she had procured for Gabriers 
death was of the plainest description, and the boisterous 
March wind had plentifully peppered it with dust, as she 
drove through the city streets. And her pale worn face had 
lost almost all traces of the beauty which it had possessed 
when first I introduced her to you ; and in the eyes of these 
young men^ who saw nothing below the surface, she appeared 

2b 
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only as a haggard, uninteresting, and rather old woman, wlio 
was guilty, besides, of that unpardonable sin in the eyes of 
publishers* clerks — poverty. 

" Has been pretty," whispered one to the other, in allusion 
to her ; " but no chicken.'* 

" No chicken ? " reiterated his friend ; '* d — d old, I call her.** 

"Not over thirty,'* rejoined the other, who, being about 
eighteen himself, affected women of a certain age. 

" Forty-five, you mean,*' was the answer. 

" No ; thirty. Don't you think I can tell a woman's age 
when I see her 1 Ought to, by this time,** he added, stroking 
his velvet chin ; " had enough to do with 'em. Bet you ten 
to one she *s not a day over thirty." 

" Done with you," exclaimed the other. " How will you 
find out % " 

" I 'U ask her," he replied, walking straight up to the sub- 
ject of his bet. But when he came near to her, and he was 
almost impudent enough to have done what he said, Isobel 
Reverdon's mild, dignified eyes were raised to his saucy face 
with such a look of calm surprise, that he changed his mind, 
and offered her his newspaper instead. 

Presently there was a bustle and opening of doors, and a 
gentleman came out of some inner apartment accompanied by 
another gentleman with an uncovered head, who talked together 
familiarly until the outer door was gained, and the first-named 
had departed. As the other, one of the firm, as Isobel guessed, 
walked through the office again, one of the clerks whispered 
something to him, which made him turn and look at her. 

** I can't positively yet," he said, consulting his watch, and 
speaking hurriedly ; " I 've an appointment waiting me, and 
Miss M*Callagahan arrives at half-past eleven. Show Miss 
M^Oallagahan in as soon as she arrives, Jones," and then 
vanished into the inner room again. 

In a few minutes a brougham drove up to the door, and a 
lady descended and entered the office ; the doors held open 
for her by a couple of clerks, with an air which said she was 
powerful, and knew her power. She was young and pretty, 
and very fashionable-looking: her silk dress swept half a 
yard on the office floor behind her; her furs, and velvets, 
and ornaments were of the most costly and extravagant kind. 
There was no mistake about Miss M'Callagahan being a suc- 
cessful authoress. Her voice was rather harsh and shrill, 
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thougli, and Isobel thought that even were she as great a 
success herself, she could never come to speak in that authori- 
tative manner, as if she was so well aware of it, and had 
dropped her courtesy with the knowledge. There was scarcely 
any need to order about the clerks, as if they were servants. 
Isobel wondered, remembering their cold behaviour to her- 
self, to see them fly so to do her bidding. But then she was 
" the " success of the season. Isobel could hardly help envy- 
ing her as she watched the deference with which she was re- 
ceived; the promptitude with which she gained admittance 
into that sacred room behind the office, even as she en- 
countered the insolent look which Miss M'Callagahan was 
pleased to throw upon a woman better bom, bred, and edu- 
cated than herseK. But, even as she envied, the thought 
stole into her mind, that though this woman had for the 
moment what she despaired to have, and scarcely hoped for, 
she had not what was, Isobel felt with a glow, her very own. 
And for the sake of that scamp in the Queen's Bench, and for 
the sake of the coming hope, the joy of which no fear could 
entirely drown, Isobel thanked God, even in the publishers* 
office, and ceased from envy. 

At last Miss M'Callagahan had settled her business to her 
liking, and having said that she would have Ave hundred 
more for her present work, " Mortimer Muddlehead," had got 
what she had asked, and was ready to leave. She had en- 
tered the office with somewhat of a frown; she left it one 
large smile. Once more had her silks and velvets swept 
its dusty floor to the tune of the chinkling of her bracelets 
and the still pleasanter tune of prospective "yellow-boys" 
chinkling in her pocket, and at last Mr Courtland was dis- 
engaged, and would see the lady who had been waiting so 
patiently and so long for an interview. 

So patiently, indeed, that hope had worn itself out with 
excitement, and the face which was raised to Mr Courtland's 
was so pallid, that that gentleman, struck with compassion, 
offered her a glass of wine before he said a word to her relative 
to business. But Isobel could not brook any further delay. 

" Oh, no, thank you," she said. " I came, Mr Courtland, 
about the MS. I sent to you about a fortnight ago. I am 
Miss Fane." 

So many MSS. had been forwarded during that period, that 
the publisher was unable to remember to which she alluded. 
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^ I beg Tonr pardon," he said ; *' the naaie of it was* 

''I called it 'A Wozy Waifue,'* she answerod, and she 
locdced as if she had written it from her ovb ea^Mnemoe. 

'* I remember the MS. now, perfectly," aaid Ifr Coorlland. 

So he did — at least the outside of it: lor poor laobd's 
book was lying on the shelves of the office, in its brown-paper 
parcel, the string nncut, jost as it had aniTed. 

^ Has it been read } " she asked. ^ THiat do yoa think ol 
il» Mr Courtland I •» 

He was hesitating Ux an answer to give her, Ux he was a 
true gentleman, and he would not have uttered an untruth 
for the world ; but it was hard to tell the trath to the weary 
face before him. They say paWahers have no hearts; it 
would be well for them if they had not, the wcnrk they Inve 
to do sometimes is so tough. 

'^ We have had a larger amount <tf reading to get throo^ 
lately than usual,'' he said, gently, ''and I am afraid your turn 
has not arrived yet ; we are obliged to read them in rotation, 
when they art r^ul," he added, for consdenoe' sake. 

But Isobel did not notice the clause, she was too disap- 
pointed to find that her fiate was not yet fixed. 

" Not yet ? " she exclaimed, '' Oh, I have been hoping so, 
you would give me an answer to-day. So much, so very 
much, depends upon it, Mr Courdand." 

'' Are you intending to take up wrilang as a professicHi, 
then?" he asked. 

'' No ; not exactly," she said. '' I do not know what I may 
do afterwards ; but this is present need, Mr Courtland. I am 
in great want of money at once. I would do anything to get 
it I had hoped''— and here h^ voice fai^ with her 
heart. 

But Mr Courtland looked grave. He had a task before 
him, which, howev^ familiar, he scarcely liked. 

" I am very sorry," he said; ** but (Miss Fane, I believe) 
even if your MS. had been read, it is scarcely our habit to 
offer remuneration for a first work. If we undertake to pub- 
lish it, it is generally considered an ample equivalent. The 
expenses of advertisement and publication are very great, and 
it is impossible to teU, before giving it to the wwld, how a 
book will take with the public. Sometimes those who read 
most hopefully, fail lamentably in print Even if your MS. 
had been read, and approved of^ (and our reader is a fastidious 
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one,) I could not offer you anything beyond the uncertain 
prospect of half profits. A second work, perhaps " 

A second work, when this one had taken months to write, 
and that time for utter idleness was so near at hand. A 
second work, when Eex, her Eex, was in the Queen's Bench 
without one friendly hand to succour and release him. 

A second, when she had built up so many hopes, foolish 
hopes, perhaps, upon this first. She could only falter out, 
what I have written so often, " a second." 

" Ay, a second," repeated the publisher, though not un- 
kindly. " An author's fame is generally dependent upon the 
second ; his remuneration, certainly, if not lus fame." 

** But I must have money at once, or not at all," she said. 

" I cannot offer it you at once," said Mr Courtland ; " you 
must see that it is an impossibility." 

" I know — I see," she said, rising from her chair ; " I have 
been foolish, but I hoped " 

" Miss Fane, you have set me a very painful task," said 
Mr Courtland. " I promise you that your MS. shall have 
the quickest attention that we can command it. In a week 
or two, perhaps, I shall be able to return you a definite answer, 
and after that, if the work is approved of, and published, any 
further efforts of your pen " 

" I see — I understand," she said. " Mr Courtland, I beg 
pardon for having troubled you, but I am in great distress." 

His ready hand almost touched his purse now; but she 
guessed his wish from his look of benevolence. 

" Not that kind of distress," she said, blushing at the sup- 
position. " Nothing wotQd help me under hundreds." 

Hundreds were not in his power or will to give her, and 
therefore he looked sadly at her, and said nothing. 

" I am much obliged to you," were her last words, as she 
left the office, and " I am very sorry," were his. " You shall 
hear from me. Miss Fane, as soon as possible." 

I think even the clerks were touched, as her dejected figure 
left the glass door. 

But as she left the office, she took her way, half blinded by 
the sunlight after the gas-lighted rooms, as she thought, to- 
wards a cab-stand. But the city was unknown ground to 
Isobel ; in fact, every cab which passed her seemed engaged, 
and she was knocked first on one side of the pavement, and 
then another, as the passengers, each intent upon his own 
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business, regarded her drooping figure only as an obstacle to 
his progress, and shoved it unceremoniously out of his way. 
She hardly noticed the rough treatment she encountered, so 
occupied were her thoughts with her disappointment ; but she 
was conscious, after a while, that it had fatigued her, and that 
she was weary, and had missed her way. As she stood for a 
moment to Icok around her, she was not quite sure how she 
had come, or where she was. The busy street looked strange 
to her ; there was no name written up near, by which she 
could tax her memory as to her position. She had stopped 
imder the portico of a large church, in which a week-day 
morning service was just bding concluded. The doors stood 
half open, and through them she could hear the solemn peal? 
of the organ, as it commenced the symphony for a parting 
hymn. A wish, a longing, rushed over Isobel's heart, for one 
moment for quiet thought. She would go in ; one prayer, 
however brief, would calm her troubled spirit, and send her on 
her way submissive, if not rejoicing. And so she walked 
slowly up the steep stone steps, and crept in at the half-opened 
doors, and hid herself in the first pew which she came across. 
An old beadle, in a dozen capes, and an old pew-opener in a 
coal-scuttle bonnet, who were seated, shivering with cold, at 
the very extremity of the edifice, looked up at her as she en- 
tered, but nothing more. The church was very empty. The 
prayers had been read, and the sermon preached, to about two 
dozen people, who looked as no one, scattered about the many 
pews. But the music was none the less beautiful or solemn. 
It was even more so, for the very reason that the full, luscious 
tones of the organ pealed forth to empty benches, and echoed 
and re-echoed along barren aisles. To Isobel, who was weak 
and tearful, and excited, the morning hymn, with its usual 
doxology, appeared as too triumphant and grateful a strain for 
her to bear a part in just then. She stood up and tried to 
sing ; tried to say the faiiiiliar words, to join the well-known 
praise, but a penitential psalm would have affected her less at 
that moment. She knew her blessings were great, but it was 
not the time to realise the truth. When she thought of how 
much she ought to feel them, and how little she did or could 
feel them, her tears began to flow for herself, and it is always 
a very dangerous sign when we begin to cry for ourselves, as 
if we were not ourselves. There is then, generally speaking, 
no limit to our grief. Isobers had little limit. Perhaps I 
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have harped too often already on her tears, and you may think 
she was a woman easily affected thereto; but it was not 
the case. I have passed over the many times when she 
might have wept, when ordinary women would have wept, 
and she restrained herself. But this day her emotion was 
beyond any human restraint. She had just become con- 
scious that her sobs were attracting the attention of the 
beadle and the pew-opener, and had made a few steps for- 
ward, with the idea of leaving the church before she lost 
control over herself, and became unconscious. 

" Where am I ? " she exclaimed, wildly, as she next came to 
herself, with many a painful gasp for returning life, and felt a 
strong hand above and beneath her, and the cutting March 
wind blowing full upon her tear-stained face. 

" You *re quite safe, my dear lady," said an unfamiliar 
voice, and then Isobel's sight grew clear again, and she recog- 
nised the face of the old pew-opener bending over her, whilst 
the beadle, and a few of the congregation crowded the church 
porcL You Ve been ill, but you 're better now." 

" Oh, let me go home," said Isobel, faintly. ** I 'd rather go 
home. I am quite strong now. Do fetch me a cab." 

The beadle hailed her a cab, and the pew-opener put her in, 
and she had strength left to reward them for their services. 

But when Miss Burnett received her back from her unfruitful 
errand, and had been made the recipient of all her disappointed 
hopes, Isobel was really ill, so ill that before the next morning 
(his entrance into this troublesome world having been con- 
siderably hastened by his mother's anxiety and fatigue) Eex 
Eeverdon*s son lay in her arms. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

AT PONTAINEBLEAU. 

The month of April blossomed tenderly at Fontainebleau. 
March had been March there; and though, perhaps, less 
Marchingly March than in the dusty city of London, still 
bleak enough and cold enough to make the April sun and the 
occasional soft showers, which alternated with its smiles, a 
very grateful change to the inhabitants of Fontainebleau. 
Lucy Halkett thought so, as she sat at the window of her bed> 
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chamber and watched the rain-Klrops glistening upon the short 
grass, and the young buds and leaves in the pleasant garden 
beneath her. They made her think of the grand old forest, so 
near at hand, and wonder if the sunbeams had penetrated yet 
through the matted tracery of its bare boughs, and called the 
primroses and violets to life from beneath the carpet of dead 
leaves, which strewed its pathways. Perhaps even lilies of 
the valley — ^who could tell ? — had answered the call ! Scarcely 
yet, though ; but their green shoots might have forced a way 
upwards, sufficient, at least, to mark their hiding-place ; and 
Lucy might uproot them, and bring them home to adorn her 
bedroom window at Fontainebleau. For Fontaineblean was 
Lucy's home now, the home of her Uncle Halkett's family ; 
and she had no pleasures there, and was very unhappy. The 
hours that she passed in her bedroom, alone and miserable, 
were not few ; her young mind had received sufficient impres- 
sions for thought during the last two months to last it a life- 
time, and thought, too, not of the pleasantest nature. It did 
not appear to strike her pleasantly this afternoon, as it took 
her back to the circumstances of her sudden journey from 
Dover to Calais, and the events which had happened then. 
As she recalled them, she shuddered. The day she had 
reached Fontainebleau was the last day that she had seen her 
cousin Henry ; she had not set eyes on him since, and yet, it 
was not for this cause that she shuddered at the remembrance 
of that journey. Let me tell you at once, that Lucy HaJkett 
was disenchanted of her false love as Hex Eeverdon had been 
of his — that the scales had faUen from her eyes almost as 
suddenly as they had done from his — ^but though the wrench 
was as quickly over, the wound had taken longer to heaL * 
But I have not yet told whence the awakening arose, from 
which her cure may be dated. 

As that Calais steam-packet had taken her way out of the 
Dover harbour and across the Channel waters, Mr Henry Hal- 
kett's meditations can scarcely have been refreshing ones. Li 
giving Elizabeth Ashton that cowardly push he had not in- 
tended murder, as I have said before — neither do nine men 
out of ten, who lift the knife in anger against their friend — but, 
intentional or not, the fact remained that he had so pushed 
her, and he knew it. At first, he was terribly afraid that 
some one on board the packet should have seen the action, 
and would bring it up against him ; but as the time went 
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on, and no one appeared to have done so, or to intend to 
accuse him of it if they had, his confidence returned, and he 
began to talk largely on the subject, rather to force it down 
his fellow-passengers' throats than otherwise, and to make his 
own surmises for the reason of the accident, and its probable 
issue. In his anxiety to clear himself from blame, and to 
assure his fellow-passengers that he was innocent, (should they 
suspect otherwise,) Mr Halkett did not perceive that his young 
cousin was not by his side as usual. But when he did per- 
ceive it, he left the deck, and hastened down into the wretched 
saloon accommodation, where he expected to find that she had 
already been taken ill, and retired to her berth, in company 
with the rest of the female passengers. But Lucy was not 
sea-sick. As he groped his way into the dimly-lighted, 
odoriferous apartment, he discerned her sitting upon a sofa at 
the farther end, and looking out upon the moonlit sea, ovei 
the stem of the vessel. He went up to her at once. 

** You are not ill, Butterfly, are you % " he asked, as he 
threw himself beside her. But she did not answer him, op 
turn her head. She had laid aside her bonnet and mantle, 
and her young face with its closely-braided, fair hair looked 
older than was its wont, as if she had stepped with one bound 
over five twelve-months, and entered upon years of discretion. 

" Are you feeling sick, Lucy ? " he inquired again. 

** Yes, of you," she said, shortly. 

" Butterfly ! " 

He could hardly believe at first that it was Lucjr's voice-^ 
that he had not mistaken another figure for hers, and addressed 
a stranger. But it was Lucy's own face, though looking so 
aged, that turned towards him now and repeated bitterly — 

" Yes ! of you, Henry I you have sickened me to-night ; I 
feel as if I could never speak to you again ! " 

" What do you mean % " he said, becoming angry. 

"Why did you push that woman into the water?" she 
asked, speaking louder than Mr Halkett liked in her agita- 
tion. " You have killed her, I am sure you have ; " and the 
girl's eyes dilated with horror, as she spoke. 

"What do you mean?" he asked again, affecting ignor- 
ance. " I don't know what you are talking about." 

" I saw you do it," she affirmed, eagerly ; " I was standing 
close by. I saw you push her. What had she done that you 
wished to kill her— ^to drown her in that dreadful water 1 " 
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'' Oh ! hush, Lucy, hush ! '' he said, horrified to find she had 
observed him. 

*' Hush ! " she repeated, sarcastically ; " why do you say 
* hush ' to me, when you know it is true ? ^ I know the rea- 
son, Henry ; I have guessed the reason. Sne told me in the 
hotel that you had said you loved her, and it was false. That 
is why she followed us — ^that is why you tried to kill her." 

** Lucy, hold your tongue," said Halkett, thoroughly alarmed 
lest her words should be overheard, although the only other 
occupants of the saloon were a few sick women in their 
berths. " You shall not speak to me in this manner. What 
do you mean by it ] It 's all false, or your own fancy ; that 
woman was nothing but an impudent beggar. Her fall into 
the water was purely accidental — all her own fault." 

" It was wo^," said Lucy, determinately ; ** you pushed her, 
— I saw you do it." 

Then he became very angry, and tried to silence her by 
threats, but they were not heeded. 

" I have no intention of telling of you," she answered ; 
" why should I ] It would do me no good, and you so much 
harm ; but don*t deny it to me again, for it is useless." 

He saw it was, and that the girl was not playing upoD 
his feelings in order to draw the truth from him. So then 
he tried another tack, and attempted to make her his ally in 
the concealment of the matter. 

" It is true, dear Lucy, but it was quite accidental on my 
part. I could not help it. She pressed so close behind me, 
I nearly lost my own footing, and in regaining it threw hei 
off her balance. But strangers might not believe me, like my 
own Butterfly will, therefore it is best to keep it to ourselves. 
I have no doubt the woman is all right by this time, and safe 
at her home. It was quite an accident, dear Lucy." 

But she knew better, and she recoiled from tiie hand he 
laid upon hers, caressingly. 

" It may have been," she said, in answer ; " I hope it was, 
for your sake, Henry ; but please don't touch me." 

" Why not. Butterfly ] mayn't I touch and kiss my own 
little cousin, as I always do ? Why not ?" 

" Because you don't really care for me," she said, sobbing, 
" no more than you cared for that woman, and yet you kissed 
and touched her, (I saw you do it at the theatre that night, 
Henry ;) and you told me an untruth then, and it is the same 
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now. You don*t care for either of us, and — and — and — you 
have broken my heart !" 

The poor little heart really did think itself broken, and the 
childish sobs came quicker and deeper with every breath she 
drew. But each sob was curing her. Lucy Halkett was a 
school-girl in heart as in life. Her love had been given to her 
cousin Henry simply because there was a necessity for love 
making itself felt in her nature, and no other man had been 
thrown familiarly in her way, and this unfortunately is the 
simple secret of many a first love. But a passion thus easily 
conceived is as easily broken. All Lucy's pure and innocent 
nature recoiled from the idea of Halkett's iniquity, and 
separated itself from him through very horror. She had not 
come to that age when women love through good report and 
evil report ; her feelings did not possess the strength which 
defies unworthiness and even unkindness, to tear their roots 
from out the soil in which the heart who owns them has 
chosen to let them strike. She was a child, not a woman, 
and her aflfections had very little root ; the first wrench tore 
them up, and though they had prepared the ground, perhaps, 
for something better, stronger, and more lasting to follow, 
there was no re-planting these delicate fibres again, or bidding 
them live. Perhaps, I should be more correct in sa3dng that 
the discovery of her cousin not having kept himself to her 
alone, instead of destroying the love of her heart for him, 
opened her eyes to the fact that there was no love for him 
there, which, after all, is the sum total of the curing of all 
unlawful or inconvenient passions. 

At first, Hefiry Halkett thought it was a girl's freak of 
fancy, and that it would wear off by and by. He expected, 
indeed, to find her quite herself again by the time they 
reached Calais. In the meanwhile, a little wholesome in- 
difference would be the best possible means of effecting the 
desired change. He had petted her too much — ^made a fool 
of the child ; she was spoilt ; he must bring her to her bear- 
ings. So he retreated upon deck, and left Lucy to her own 
cogitations, until the arrival of the steamer at Calais. But 
here, to his astonishment, he found the " child " was still im- 
placable, still resolved to hold no more commimication with 
him than was absolutely necessary, and then he grew angry 
and sulky, and refused to hold out the white flag of truce 
any longer. He also became uncommunicative and dis- 
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taut, and when they arrived at Paris, he sent her on by 
herself to his father's house at Fontaineblean, and remained 
in the city. He knew something of women, and he had 
thought the parting with him would have roused the real ten- 
derness of Lucy*s nature towards him, and made her speak. 
But here also he was mistaken. A woman who loved him 
might, indeed she tvould, have spoken at the last, however 
firmly she had resolved to part with him for ever. But this 
child had made no' such resolutions. She was not acting at 
the dictates of her conscience, and against those of her heart. 
She was simply following the instinct of her nature, and, in- 
stinctively, the horror she felt at the discovery of his false- 
hood and his cruelty, made her draw back each time he 
touched her hand, anxious to get out of his sight, and away 
from the living reminder of her folly, — ^glad when he an- 
nounced his intention of letting her proceed on the remainder 
of her journey alone, and staying in Paris himself. 

So Lucy was despatched in the train to Fontainebleau, uid 
Mr Halkett remained behind to the enjoyment of his own re- 
flections. I scarcely think you would have liked to have 
changed places with him. He had never loved either Bex 
Beverdon or Lucy Halkett. No man could love and aggran- 
dise, or amuse himself, at the expense of his friends. 

And yet, friendless as he was, for he was a man whom 
most avoided and disliked, these two had been more to him 
than others, and one was bearing imprisonment for his wrong- 
doing, — the other had just parted with him without a look of 
affection — all her trust in what was best in this world de* 
stroyed by his means. Of his two friends, neither would 
even speak to him ; both only longed to quit themselves of 
his presence ; and whether he had loved them or not, it was 
not a pleasant reflection to sit alone with. Halkett tried to 
drown it in dissipation ; but that is a poor way, after all, of 
putting thought to deatib. You lose sight of it for a moment, 
perhaps, and you fancy it is gone ; but like an unballasted 
corpse, it rises again above the waters of memory, and haunts 
you with its pale, reproachful face. 

Halkett might do what he liked, go where he listed, but he, 
could not shut out the idea of free, gallant Bex imprisoned 
within the walls of the Queen*s Bench for no fault of his own, 
— cursing, maybe, the name of Halkett, whenever it flashed 
across his mind. He could not entirely disperse the remem- 
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brance of his little, pale, pretty cousin, as she hid her face in 
hOT hands, and sobbed, ** Henry, you have broken my heart." 
But is not this, after all, but the penalty which every one is 
called on to pay, sooner or later, for indulgence in sin ! We 
ajre inclined to grumble occasionally at our wicked friends 
flourishing like green bay-trees, — inclined to shake our heads, 
and say, it is very strange; to turn out our own virtuous 
empty pockets, and think with a sigh that fortune is unequally 
divided in this world. But we are wrong there, as in most 
things. The green bay-trees have their Nemesis following 
them — ^inwardly, if not outwardly — the curse of which out- 
weighs all the contents of their heavy purses, and sits as a 
nightmare above the ring of their most careless laughter. 
They may appear happy — ^they may affirm that they are so ; 
but depend upon it tiiey speak falsely. The hell which our 
actions inherit does not wait to begin until our spirits have 
shaken off their outward husks. Keep your virtuous empty 
pockets, and believe that I speak truth. But poor little Lucy 
did not find rest even at Fontainebleau. Perhaps her uncle's 
family did not intend to be unkind to her ; but they were un- 
sympathetic, and she was miserable when she discovered that 
they were so. Lucy was thoroughly English, and they were 
thoroughly French, and the natures do not amalgamate. Mr 
Halkett, senior, had lived so long abroad, first at one place and 
then at another, that his children knew no other home, and 
were as foreign in their habits and manners as any French 
women could have been. They had even been baptized by 
French names, and Lucy, whose acquaintance with the lan- 
guage commenced and terminated with her acquaintance with 
the " beast Parsons," hated the very sound of " Adile," 
" Celeste," and " Antoinette," as they were called from one 
end of the chateau to the other. But nothing was spoken in 
the household but French — all the servants were French ; even 
the dog would answer to no other language, and the poor child 
felt as if she was indeed amongst strangers, and in a strange 
coimtry. Her cousin ridiculed her style of " coiffure," and 
the cut of her " robes ; " they laughed if ever she attempted 
to make her wants known in the miserable jargon which Miss 
Parsons had taught her, and Lucy was shy and sensitive, and 
easily dissuaded from trjdng to improve herself on matters in 
general Besides, her aunt was very gay, and constantly away 
from home, and her cousins were all grown-up, and used to 
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accompany her ; and she was too young to make one of their 
party. So she was invariably left behind ; for Mr Halkett was 
scarcely rich enough to bear the burden of his own family, 
without having an extra mouth thrust upon him to feed, and 
an extra body to clothe, and therefore had no intention of 
renovating her wardrobe before he was actually obliged to do 
so. He was anything but pleased at the charge of his orphan 
niece having fallen upon him, and determined upon getting 
rid of it as soon as he conveniently could. And therefore 
Lucy was free to make her own choice in marriage, if there 
had been any one to choose from in Fontainebleau, which there 
did not seem to be at present. She was surprised at first at 
the non-appearance of her cousin Henry at his father's house \ 
but soon she found out from occasional hints, to say nothing 
of answers to her own direct questions to her uncle, (who was 
the only one who would speak English with her,) that the 
son of the family was a greater stranger amongst them than 
the chance visitors that summer brought to Fontainebleau. 

" Henry has always made England his home," Mr Halkett 
said on one of these occasions, " and when he does come 
abroad, he prefers Paris to any other part. But it makes little 
difference to me. We have separate interests, and always had." 

And Henry Halkett's mother, who was a most uninteresting 
yea-nay kind of woman, seemed to take as little umbrage at 
her son's defection as his father did ; which total indifference 
perhaps, on his parents' part, was but another form of the 
Nemesis which dogged his steps. 

But to return to Lucy at her bedroom window. As the 
thought of the lilies of the valley struck her, she jumped up, 
and put on her hat and cloak, with the determination, at iSi 
events, to seek them. They were all out but herself. " Madame 
ma tante," as Lucy had been instructed to call her, and Adele, 
and Celeste, and Antoinette — they had all driven off that 
morning to spend the day with one of the married sisters, whc 
lived at some little distance. She had the afternoon all before 
her, and the forest, though a trifle damp, was delightful. As 
she assumed her walking things, she looked a different crea- 
ture. She was cured, this Lucy now, and was no nflore than 
hovering between sixteen and seventeen again. She could 
shudder at the recollection, as we shudder at the remembrance 
of an immersion in cold water when the danger is past ; but 
she desired its repetition no more than we should do the 
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repetition of that. And though unhappy and discontented 
with her present life, there were moments when she could 
shake off all sense of trouble (as who cannot ?) — and this was 
one. As she slung her basket on her arm, and took her way 
to the grand old forest, she walked with a dancing measure, 
as we do sometimes walk on spring days, even when our hair 
is turning gray, and there are crow's-feet near our eyes. The 
ground was damp, and very unpleasant ; but there was a 
bright blue sky overhead, and she had thick boots on ; so she 
went on her way rejoicing. Primroses— were there not prim- 
ro3es here and everjrwhere scattered with lavish profusion, 
each one looking rounder and more perfect, brighter and more 
open-eyed than the last % It is a fresh and fine idea of Owen 
Meredith's, in his poem, "Aux Italiens," to call his love a 
" primrose face," for what flower is more wonderingly innocent 
and pure-looking? Lucy thought she could never fill her 
basket full enough. In her delight at heaping them one 
above another, she forgot the lilies of the valley — forgot every- 
thing but primroses ; was deaf apparently, as well as forgetful, 
for a footstep is close beside her and a voice in her ear, and 
yet a question has to be asked twice before she starts, crimson 
in the face from stooping, and confronts the speaker. 

" Can you tell me the way to Pharamond's Oak ? " 

The inquirer was a man of about eight or nine and twenty, 
with light, curiy brown hair, beard, and moustaches, which 
nearly covered his face; mirthful gray eyes, and tolerable 
features, altogether a very good-looking fellow, and specimen 
of an Englishman, though of a very ordinary tj^e of Saxon 
beauty compared to the unusual glories of my sunny-locked 
and gold-dust-bearded hero, Kex Reverdon. Quite handsome 
enough though, and young enough, to make a pretty little girl 
like Lucy colour up to her eyes at his having come so suddenly 
upon her. She rose so quickly from her stooping position 
that she overturned her basket of flowers, and instead of an- 
swering his question, her first cry was, " Oh, my primroses I " 

** Let me pick them up again for you." 

He was down on his knees in a moment, groping for her 
scattered treasures. As he did so, Lucy saw that he was 
dressed in a very careless style, and that his appearance was 
decidedly unfashionable. But no lack of style could spoil 
that head of curly brown hair, or hide the lithe suppleness 
of the figure so actively collecting the strewn primroses. 
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" How pretty they are,'' he said, restoring her basket. 

" Are they not ? " Lucy replied, eagerly, forgetting her shy- 
ness in his praise of her favourites. '^ I think primroses are 
the sweetest flowers at this time of year. They look so fresh 
amongst the decayed leaves ; " and IJien, remembering she was 
speaking to a stranger, she blushed, and was sileat again. 

'^ I am so sorry I made you drop them," he resumed. '* I 
was only going to ask you the way to Pharamond's Oak. I 
suppose as I am in the forest, I ought to say I have seen it." 

^^ It is some little distance from here,** said Lucy, hesitat- 
ingly. '^ Let me see. You must go along this path, and keep 

to your right till you come to another path that , How 

tihall I describe it to you ? '' she added, with a puzzled air. 
" There are so many ways here, and they are all alike." 

" I suppose you were not going farther yourself,*' he said. 

** I don't know," she answered. " I have nothing particu- 
lar to do this afternoon. I was only amusing myself." 

'' Would it be asking too much to beg you to show me a 
part of the way ? " 

He looked very charming to Lucy as he said it, even if a 
little saucy, and she did not well know how to refuse his 
request. So she said she should have no objection to do so, 
and they walked on together, side by side, in the direction of 
Pharamond's Oak. But when that had been viewed, there 
was the Hermit's Cave and the Weeping Bock to be seen and 
talked about ; and it so fell out that the April afternoon went 
pleasantly enougL The stranger had been in America and 
Australia, and half over the world, and could talk well, if not 
of the most prevalent scandal then under discussion in fashion- 
able coteries, on subjects perhaps almost as interesting to infe- 
rior minds. He told Lucy of the Americ^ forests, in parts 
of which daylight never penetrates, and where the tangled vege- 
tation surrounds and enchains a wanderer unused to its dan- 
gers, until he loses himself in its dangerous inclosure, and 
falls a prey to the huge serpent, lying coiled about a tree. 
He made her blood creep as he described the Australian 
jungles. And icebergs — he had actually sailed far enough 
south to encounter icebergs, and be blocked up in them — or 
rather the ship he sailed in — ^for weeks and weeks, until provi- 
sions nearly failed ; and a warm wind setting in was the only 
thing that saved their lives. He told her, in conclusion, that 
he was at present on his way to England, and staying a fortnight 
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at Paris tn route, with some friends of his homeward voyage. 
Thence, he had run out to Fontainebleau, to see its curiosities, 
and had met with her. "A fortunate morning's work for 
me," he said, in conclusion, " and I had really set out with 
quite an anticipation of being bored." 

The compliment did not pass unobserved, as compliments 
seldom do, and then (the afternoon being nearly over) fare- 
wells were exchanged, and each told the other their names. 

But of the issue of their acquaintanceship this is not the 
place to tell, only I may say that that bright afternoon in 
April was not the last that Lucy Halkett saw of the stranger 
she met in the forest of Fontainebleau, and that the soil which 
her cousin's treachery had appeared for a while to harden, 
seemed very well fitted to receive the seeds of a worthier 
affection, and blossom itself in response to it. 



CHAPTER XXXIIL 

LIGHT IN THE HORIZON. 

" My dear Isobel, do you mean to say that I am not to tell 
Mr Reverdon the real cause of your absence, even now ? " 

* And Miss Burnett, to whom even a subterfuge was abhor- 
rent, bridled as she asked the question. But Isobel's hand 
was laid on hers so caressingly, that she could not be angry. 

" No, not yet, Miss Burnett ; please don't. Now that it has 
really come, I feel no more afraid of what he will say, and no 
one must tell him the news but myself." 

And the mother's eyes turned lovingly to the other side of 
the bed, where a very small, round head, something like a 
cocoa-nut, covered with red tow, was just visible above the 
blankets; for I really must not deceive you here. What-' 
ever the colour of the father's mane, the son's, at this early 
period of his existence, was indisputably and undeniably — 
carroty ! But a large-boned, long-legged, blue-eyed baby, with 
a tuft of carroty hair on the top of his head, and crimson 
fists thrust half-way down his throat, oh ! there was nothing, 
there could be nothing more charming in the world, or at all 
events, in the eyes of Isobel Reverdon. 

" Say that I am not well, dear Miss Burnett, that the doc- 
tor will not let me go out just yet— anything to pacify him ; 

2c 
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but don*t tell him a word about this, little darling son. No 
one must see his look but myself when he first hears of it 
Promise me I " 

And Miss Burnett, however much against her inclination, 
was fain to promise in answer to those pleading eyes. 

'^ And go at once, like a good old thing, bemuse I was not 
in the Bench yesterday, and if he hears nothing to-day, Bex 
will begin to feel anxious." 

And so Miss Burnett left Isobel under the charge of her 
nurse, and took her way to the city alone. She did not much 
like the task before her, but it was an unayoidable one. Put- 
ting aside the falsehood (for so she considered it) of which 
she must be guilty, Mr Eex Beverdon and herself had never 
been very cordial towards one another. Their meetings, there- 
fore, although not positively unfriendly, were usually con- 
ducted in the style of cat and dog encounters, with both 
their backs well up, ready for closing in, if need required 
it. Miss Burnett had not yet been able to accustom herself 
to satify the course of justice at the porter's lodge of the 
Queen's Bench with proper equanimity. She was as in- 
dignant, on being searched for ** spirits" this day, as she had 
been the first, and jerked her garments out of the inspector's 
hands, and shook then^ carefully afterwards, as if they had 
been tainted by his touch. When she had shaken herself suffi- 
ciently free of his contaminating fingers, and taken her way 
to Bex's room, she f o\ind it empty, as fay as he went ; other- 
wise it was full enough. 

" This doesn't look much like a prison," thought Miss Bur- 
nett, as she looked roun^ upon the damask-covered couch and 
easy-chair, and the luxurious bed-furniture which Isobel had 
ordered to be sent in for the use of her "tender darling." 
The mantelpiece wag covered with pipes and receptacles for 
tobacco, a fire burned brightly in the grate, and on the table 
were some new books, apd a bunch of violets in a wineglass, 
the last tokens which the loving wife had left behind her of 
her presence in those prison rooms, 

" He doesn't deserve her," thought the old lady, as her eye 
fell upon them ; " though, for the matter of that, I don't be- 
lieve there is a man living who does," 

After a while she grew tired of waiting, and bustled into 
the passage again to find the old woman who " did " for Mr 
Beverdon } not the same old woman she had encountered be- 
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fore, but a duplicate of h«r, in the fellow-pattens, and the 
sister crunched bonnet. 

To this familiar, Miss Burnett communicated her wishes, and 
begged her to find Mr Reverdon, which was accordingly done, 
and that gentleman summoned from an afternoon card-party, 
in Lord Eeckless's room, entered his own with rather a flushed 
face, and a spirit not the most patient. 

" Oh ! how do you do. Miss Burnett — won't you take a 
chair ? — where is Isobel 1 " 

" Isobel is not well, Mr Reverdon, that is why I came to see 
you instead of her. She is in bed." 

** Oh ! is she really 1 " he said. " What is the matter with 
her ? got a cold % " 

Now Miss Burnett did not know exactly what to answer to 
this downright question, and therefore she made out Isobel's 
illness to be less than she had intended to do. 

" No, not a cold, exactly, but she is very weak and ill, and 
the doctor will not allow her to go out in this weather." 

** Oh ! it is a cold, no doubt,'* he said, confidently ; " it 's 
very good of you to come and tell me of it, Miss Burnett ; 
but do you know, I really can't stay — I have some friends 
waiting for me up-stairs. Tell Isobel not to come out, by any 
means, before the doctor allows her to do so ; these east winds 
are enough to make any one ill — and — and— " 

He was turning about on one leg, like a pivot, and Miss 
Burnett saw he wished to be gone. 

" J won't detain you from your friends, Mr Reverdon," she 
said, coldly, " I only came, at Isobel's request, to tell you of her 
illness, and that you mustn't expect to see her for a few days." 

«Very good of you, I am sure," murmured Rex, really 
thinking nothing of the matter ; '* and tell Isobel, if she can- 
not come soon, she must write to n^e," And he was gone 
almost as he spoke, bounding up the stone stairs three or four 
at a time, as if his heart was of the lightest. And Miss Bur- 
nett looked after his flight through her spectacles, and decided 
that he was one of the most heartless young men she had 
ever come across. But Miss Burnett was not always infal- 
lible. Rex Reverdon caught himself thinking of Isobel's cold, 
two or three times that day, and wondering if it really was 
only a cold, or the forerunner of something worse ; and as he 
thought, a mighty longing to rush to her and see for himself, 
would rise in his heart, and he would force it back again, and 
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laugh a little louder with Lord Reckless, or challenge Sir 
Harry Playfair to another game at cards, and try to persuade 
himself that he wasn*t thinking about it, and that he didn't 
wonder, or if he did, it was all nonsense, and there was no- 
thing the matter with her at all. 

Aid Miss Burnett, though she went home indignant at the 
manner in which Rex had received the intelligence of his 
wife's illness, had no heart to say so to the happy mother when 
she saw the pale face which she lifted eagerly for news of her 
absent husband, and felt the kiss which was given her in re- 
turn for the kindness she had done. A week passed away-— 
a week in which Isobel gained strength, and colour again, in 
which Master Reverdon grew marvellously, and filled out, as 
only long-limbed babies do fill out in the first few weeks of 
their lives, — ^a week in which letters had been sent to the 
Queen's Bench, but no visits paid, and then Miss Burnett went 
there again. This time she had no reason to complain of Rex's 
indifference ; the continued illness of his wife had alarmed 
him, and the mystery which appeared to surround it alarmed 
him still more, and he was eager in his inquiries on the sub- 
ject ; as to who attended Isobel, and what he said : so eager, 
indeed, that Miss Burnett was smitten with remorse for her 
first decision regarding him, and returned with better news for 
him two days afterwards. This time there was no need to 
send any old woman to Ccall the occupant of the room with the 
pretty damask-covered furniture ; he was sitting in the midst 
of his luxuries alone, very depressed. As soon as she appeared, 
he jumped up and seized both her hands. 

" How is she]" he said, almost breathlessly. "How is my 
dear wife. Miss Burnett 1 " 

His manner and expression were so eager, that the little old 
lady was quite taken aback, 

" Much better, my dear," she exclaimed. " Why, Grod bless 
the boy ! — he looks quite pale. You didn't think she was 
worse, did you, Mr Reverdon 1 " 

" I don't know what I thought," he answered, almost 
trembling from the reaction of his suspense. " I have been 
sitting here for the last two days, fancying all kinds of horrors." 

The tears came into Miss' Burnett's kind eyes as she looked 
at the young man's face. How she had misjudged him in 
fancying that he did not care for her dear girl, and how she 
longed to tell him the real truth I But that was forbidden. 
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" My dear," she said, sitting down beside him on the sofa, 
and taking his hand, " you mustn't be foolish. Isobel is very 
much better ; nearly well. She sat up to-day for the first 
time, and had a mutton-chop for dinner and a glass of stout. 
There ! What do you think of that ? " 

" When shall I see her 1 " said poor Rex, eagerly. 

Miss Burnett's countenance fell. 

" Well, not just yet, my dear, I am afraid," (she had quite 
dropped her formal " Mr Reverdon" in her delight at his fealty.) 
" You see she will be delicate for a little while yet, and the 
weather is so trying. In a week or ten days, I think she will 
be sure to be able to come and see you." 

" Another fortnight ! " sighed Rex. " Oh, how I wish I 
could go to her ! I 'd give a thousand pounds, if I had it, for 
two hours of liberty. Do tell me. Miss Burnett, what has 
really been the matter with her % " 

Then Miss Burnett had to resort to coughs, and winks, and 
subterfuge, to save her honour ; and Rex could only conclude 
that something so dreadful had been the matter with his wife, 
that it was impossible Miss Burnett's virgin lips could frame 
a recital of its horrors. " Isobel will tell me all when we 
meet," he thought; "in the meanwhile, she is better." "You 
are sure she is better % " he repeated aloud ; " that there will 
be no relapse % " 

In the meantime, she really progressed most favourably. 
And her only anxiety now was her wish to gain access to 
Rex once more to tell him that, whichever of tiiem had been 
in the wrong, she was ready to take all the blame of their 
disunion on herself, and to believe that her jealousy had been 
groundless. One afternoon, when she was once more on her 
feet, and (Miss Burnett being at the Queen's Bench) alone, 
except for the company of the redfisted baby in his bassinette, 
the servant came in to say that a lady wished to see her. 
Isobel could not recall, at that moment, a lady who would be 
likely to follow her to her retirement to pay a complimentary 
•visit. Whilst she was deliberating, a voice from the passage 
said, in a tone which was almost humble — 

" I will not keep Mrs Reverdon more than a minute, tell 
her." And then Isobel, thinking it might be some case of 
distress, looked at her baby, and felt her heart swell with 
gratitude ; so she said, ** Show the lady in at once, Sarah ;" 
and in another minute the unknown visitor was standing in 
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the room. She was a young woman, rather extravagantly 
arrayed ; and her silk dress which looked so gay by Isobel's 
plain mourning, made her appear more so. But she was an 
attractive figure ; and, as she lifted the veil from her face and 
discovered the fair hair and small features of Elizabeth Ash-* 
ton, Isobel recognised her at once, as the girl who had spoken 
to Rex in the Park, and drew a step backwards. 

"Have you ever seen me before, Mrs Reverdon?" she 
asked. " Do you know who I am 1 " 

"Yes,'* faltered Isobel, "I saw you once, riding in the 
Park. What do you want with me ? I am quite alone here." 

" I know you are," she replied. " I know that your hus- 
band is in the Bench, for the sake of his * friend ' Mr Hal- 
ketf And as she said so, she ground her teeth together. 

"What do you know about it?" exclaimed Isobel, for- 
getting her feelings of distaste to the woman before her, in 
her surprise ; " about Mr Halkett, or my husband's arrest % " 

" Everything," answered Miss Ashton, shortly, " that is why 
I have come here to-day, Mrs Reverdon. I only want you to 
take a message from me to Rex — ^to your husband, I mean." 

A shade flitted over Isobel's face as the familiar name 
escaped Lizzie Ashton's lips, and the latter saw it. 

" I beg your pardon," she said, " I ought not to call him 
so before you, but you must forgive me, and remember for 
how many years I knew him before he was married." 

Years 1 had this been an attachment of years 9 Darker 
grew the shade on the wife's face, and a touch of coldness 
mingled itself with her next words. 

" Yes, I am aware that Mr Reverdon has known you for 
some time." 

" And Mr Halkett also," Lizzie Ashton went on eagerly to 
say, " and I was with them at the time that they quarrelled 
about the money, and heard the whole affair. Sometimes I 
have thought since that Rex — ^that — ^I really beg your par- 
don," she stammered, becoming quite uneasy under a second 
slip ; " I have thought that Mr Reverdon might imagine / 
had something to do with his being cheated out of it." 

" But why ? " demanded Isobel, astonished. 

" I have been very poor," said Lizzie Ashton, hurriedly, 
" and have sometimes accepted help from my friends ; your 
husband, in particular, has helped me largely. Oh, Mrs 
Reverdon ! you cannot think how generous he used to be to 
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us when my father was alive. Ever since he first met us on 
the West India steampacket, now nearly five years ago, ^e has 
always been ready to" 

A look on Isobers face stopped her speech, and yet the 
former had not intended she should see any change there. 
But women are instinctive, and Lizzie Ashton not only saw 
it, but read its reason. She guessed that, in some way or 
other, Isobel had had occasion to become jealous of her — a 
jealousy for which there was no ground in the present, what- 
ever tales the past might be able to tell. Hardened as her 
heart was against herself and others, she could sympathise in 
the wife's righteous jealousy, and hastened to relieve it, even 
at the expense of what was strictly true. Let the action stand 
as balance to some of her great faults, like the cup of cold 
water given in a holy name ! 

" Mrs Reverdon," she said, *' you surely do not think that 
your husband cared for me mOre than as a friend 1 He never 
did. I will tell you all the truth, because Halkett is sufficiently 
base to have poisoned your mind against his own friend.'* 

" No — never," Isobel began, but the other interrupted her. 

" Then you have takeh up some foolish idea of your own— 
I can see you have. Listen to me, Mrs Reverdon — once, I 
— ^well, I never loved Rex Reverdon, but I wanted to marry 
him. I was very poor and he was rich, and I would have 
married any man who could have raised me. He had been a 
kind friend to my father and myself for years, and I thought 
he could easily be brought to love me. But I was mistaken. 
When I was tiying hardest for him he loved some one else ; and 
since his marriage I have only seen him to speak to once, and 
that, when he had had more wine than was good for him." 

** Is this really true 1 " said Isobel. 

She had drawn nearer to the opposite side of the table at 
which her visitor was standing, as she spoke, and waited 
almost breathlessly for the answer. 

''Quite true," replied Lizzie Ashton, in her usual sharp 
manner; "don't you believe mel When I met you widi 
him in the Park I had no business to speak to him — ^I wish 
I hadn't done so now — ^but his indifference at the time galled 
me. But, for you — for such a woman as you — to fear my 
friendship with your husband, is too ridiculous." 

She laughed as she said so, as if the idea was really absurd, 
and Isobel laughed with her, though very gently. 
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"I have been foolish," she said, humbly, "very foolish, and 
very wrong. I hope Rex will forgive me. I will tell him what 
you say the first time I see him. But will you not go to the 
Bench, and tell him so yourself. Miss Ashton ? They will ad- 
mit you, and he might be pleased to see an old friend." 

" No, thank you," replied Lizzie Ashton, indifferently ; " if 
I am not mistaken, he would scarely care to see my face there, 
and I shall be gone out of town by to-morrow. But you will 
be sure to give my message. Say to Rex, with my love" 

And here she halted again — remembering. 

" Call him Rex, if you like," said Isobel, gently; "I do not 
mind it." 

" I think hA would rather I called him Mr Reverdon," she 
replied, "but I thank you all the same. Tell him that I 
never touched a penny of the money." 

" Do you know where that man is]" next asked Isobel. 

" No," said Lizzie Ashton, with closed teeth again, " and I 
do not care. 1 hope he may be dead, or dying." 

" Oh, pray don't say that," exclaimed Isobel, horrified at the 
rancour which she displayed, "he has injured us more than you. 
Yet I hope Heaven has given us strength to forgive him." 

"It is more than Heaven itself will do," returned Miss 
Ashton. " He is a scoundrel, Mrs Reverdon — an unmitigated, 
cowardly, heartless scoundrel" 

" Has he injured you. Miss Ashton 1" 

" To death ! " she answeied, bitterly. 

But here the women were interrupted by a slight rustling, 
and then a loud wail, from a bassinette. 

" Is that your baby ?" she asked, as Isobel Hfted the infant. 

" Yes," she replied, with all a mother's pride in her first- 
bom, as she settled baby's cap and violently pulled down the 
waist of his bed-gown ; "it was only three weeks old yester- 
day ; isn't it a big child for three weeks?" 

But Lizzie Ashton was no connoisseur in the relative sizes 
of babies of three weeks old ; yet she gazed at Master Rever- 
don's highly coloured features with apparent interest. 

" Rex Reverdon's child ? — is it really ? I didn't know he 
had one. Is it a boy ?" she asked, suddenly. 

Isobel intimated that baby was of the nobler sex. 

" Then I may kiss it 1" said Lizzie Ashton, " mayn't I ?" 
And as Isobel placed the child in her arms, she suited the 
action to the word, several times. 
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" He is the image of his father," she said, as she returned 
him to his mother. " I am glad it is a boy. If it had been 
a girl, I wouldn't have touched it." 

" Don't you like girls % " said Isobel, simply ; but Miss 
Ashton only coughed, and looked out of the window, and said 
it was time she went. Then Isobel remembered the painful 
suspicion which this woman's visit had lifted off her breast, 
and she tried to put her feeHngs into words. 

" I am so glad you came," she said. " Will you come to 
see me again % I shall always be pleased to see you." 

" I scarcely think I shall be able to do so," returned the 
other, confusedly* " I had no intention of staying so long to- 
day. I only came to give you that message for your husband." 

** But you will leave me your address, in case Rex wishes to 
write to you, or communicate with you, will you not ? " 

But Lizzie Ashton grew still more confused. 

" I scarcely know any address to give you," she said, in a 
hurried manner. " I am going into the country to-morrow." 

" But when you come back again %" urged Isobel. 

" I don't know when that may be," she replied ; " I have 
no fixed plans. I don't think I shall see you again." 

" Gk)od-bye, then," said Isobel, holding out her hand. But 
Miss Ashton either did not or would not see it. She was fid- 
geting with the button of her glove, and moved towards the 
door as she did so. 

" Gbod-bye, Mrs Reverdon>" she said, when she had reached 
it. " I hope baby will thrive — I hope you will be very happy 
— oh, you must be !" she added, with a sudden burst of feel- 
ing, "you seem so good, and true, and pure, as you stand 
there, that I am sure you must be happy." 

As she stood in the doorway, and thus apostrophised Isobel 
Reverdon, Lizzie Ashton looked^ for the moment, so sadly en- 
vious, that the other could have wept to see a woman look so. 

" I hope you may be the same," she replied, gently. " Your 
profession is a dangerous one, Miss Ashton, but many have 
pursued it safely and happily. May God bless you I" 

" Oh, say that again I" exclaimed Elizabeth Ashton, as she 
rushed back into the room and almost fell at Isobel's feet ; 
" say that again, dear, holy woman ! Don't touch or question 
me, but say those words again." 

**Gk)d bless you always!" repeated Isobel, softly; and 
she laid her hand upon the drooping figure as she spoke. 
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For the first time it flashed through her mind that here was a 
sorrow, perhaps, that no earthly consolation could reach. 

"I have never heard those words said to me," said Lizzie 
Ashton, presently, and in a low voice, "that I can remember, 
in my li^e before. I know that blessing cannot follow me ; 
but I shall like to think that you hoped it might. I shall 
like to think, may be, sometimes, when 1 shall wish there was 
no such thing as thought, that a good, true wife prayed God 
might bless me, wherever I went. I would give you a bless- 
ing in return, Mrs Reverdon, but that my lips could not form 
one. They have been too much unused to holy words. Let me 
go now. Don't speak to me again, or your memory may haunt 
me more than I shall care. What you have said already will 
ring in my ears for many a day. Good-bye — good-bye." 

And without waiting for another word from Isobel, she was 
gone. Grone into the gathering gloom and damp of the spring 
afternoon, with a shudder as she left the cheerful firelight in- 
side, and the peaceful matronly figure which she should never 
see again in this life, standing in its glow, with Rex Rever- 
don*s infant pressed against its breast. 

And as she thought of what she had left there, and of what 
she was hastening to, she wondered if it was well that Hal- 
kett's brutal attempt to rid himself of her importunity, had 
been frustrated by the exertions of the man who rescued her, 
and those who received her on shore. Was it well % No I 
she shuddered, (not with the evening damp,) as she said to 
herself a . dozen times. No ! It would have been better for 
her to have been lying, at that moment, at the bottom of the 
greasy waters of Dover Harbour, with the refuse of the boats 
washing over her senseless body, and entangling itself in the 
masses of her hair, than to stand where she stood that day ! 

And Isobel, sitting in the warm fire-light, as she had left 
her, lulling her infant to his rest, had the happy anticipation 
of her re-union with Rex, marred by the remembrance of 
those last words of Elizabeth Ashton *s, which had struck her 
as the wail of an autumn wind might have done, which comes 
up sighing over the sea, and goes sighing round the house, 
and sounds like the cry of a departed hope. But above the 
melancholy of these, arose a psean of praise in her grateful 
heart, for the consciousness that she had been mistaken. 
Rex was not unfaithful — Rex was not untrue — ^he had never 
loved Elizabeth Ashton 1 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

A FLOOD OF SUNSHINE. 

In the meanwhile, poor Rex was in the very lowest condition 
of penitence and depression. His thoughts ran back to those 
happy days in Paris ; he had not thought them happy at the 
time, he had chafed under their dulness, and want of variety, 
but retrospectively, they appeared like paradise to him. How 
Isobel had loved him then ; how she had been used to wait 
upon him, to watch for him, to talk to, and amuse him, when- 
ever he was dull. And latterly, though the life of her loving 
attentions had fled, though she had no longer performed them 
as though she expected his thanks, or caresses in return, 
yet she had never failed in their performance, and he missed 
them sadly. He never knew till day after day went by, and 
the Queen's Bench saw not her shadow, how much she had 
contributed to his daily comfort even there. How carefully 
she would hang all his linen before the lire when she came, 
for fear he might put it on damp ! How cheerfully she would 
talk to raise his spirits, how neat she always put his room, 
even making his bed afresh with her own dainty hands, be- 
cause the old woman did it so carelessly. 

The last week before she was allowed to visit him again, he 
quite changed in both spirits and appearance. Lord Reckless 
and Sir Harry Playfair could not imagine at first what had 
come to Reverdon, and when they understood that he was 
fretting on account of his wife's illness, wondered " why the 
doose Reverdon cared about an old woman like that." 

For these gentlemen had never met Isobel face to face, and 
the report that Mr Reverdon had married a woman much 
older than himself was prevalent amongst the Bench gallants. 

" Why the doose," he knew best himself, but Bex Rever- 
don did care to the extent of not eating, and not drinking, 
and not sleeping. The treachery of Halkett, and the death 
of Gabriel, had each in their turn greatly atfected him, but 
nothing to be compared to this. With IsobeFs presence, he 
felt as if something of himself had left the room ; as if his ex- 
istence was no longer separate from hers ; as though, were she 
never to return, his life must fade, his strength crumble away, 
his brain be incapable of action, henceforward and for ever. 
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One morning, my poor hero was particularly dejected, for 
lie had expected a letter from Isobel to arrive for him by the 
early post, and no such letter had come. And he sat moping 
by himself, and chose to fancy that she had forgotten to write, 
or was too ill to write, and refused to believe that accident 
might have caused the delay, and that the next post might 
bring him what he wanted. Half dressed, and wholly unoc- 
cupied, he sat on the damask-covered couch, his elbows on 
his knees, his head in his hands, staring on the floor, and 
conjuring up all kinds of horrible and far-fetched ideas, as 
reasons for his disappointment, and wondering how much he 
would give to be, at that moment, master of his own actions. 

It was an April morning, far brighter and milder than the 
mornings of the preceding month had been. Outside the 
Bench all looked cheerful enough, and the porter was sunning 
himself at the door of his lodge, when a cab drove up. 

" Well, I 'm blowed," he said to himself, " if there ain't 
that nice-looking creature come back again. I thought I 'd 
missed her pretty face for a long while." And then, as Isobel, 
after descending from the cab, received a bundle from the 
arms of some one inside, he became quite friendly in his 
welcome to her and overtures of assistance. ** Shall I hold 
your bundle, ma'am ! I hope it ain't speerits, or if 'tis, that 
you haven't set your heart upon passing 'em, for it 's an in- 
convenient size whatever it is." But when she unwrapped 
part of the inconvenient sized bundle and gave him a peep at 
its contents, he chuckled outright. 

*' Lor* bless my heart, ma*am ! and that 's what 's bin a 
keeping you away, is it % " 

" And a very good reason for keeping away, is it not, por- 
ter % " she answered, gaily. 

" Lor' bless my soul, a babby 1 Well, I never ! " 

Alone — for she had begged to be left so, and Miss Burnett 
had driven back into the city, upon business of her own — 
alone, with that precious bundle, pressed against her breast — 
near, so near him, the beloved of her life. How would he 
meet her % How would he receive the news she bore him ? 
Was her courage going to fail at the last moment % 

As she reached the stone flight of steps which led to his 
room, her knees trembled under her, and she felt as if she 
could scarcely support heiself, far less the child. She almost 
wished she had not allowed Miss Burnett to go back, and 
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leave her to her task alone. She must press forward, and 
reach the warm room as soon as she could. 

Press forward, mount bravely, drooping limbs and doubting 
heart, love and happiness and support wait you at the sum- 
rait ! As her light footsteps trod the unyielding staircase, 
without a sound, he was still in the same dejected position. 
No wonder that the first notice he received of her advent was 
the opening of his door. He heard it open ; he thought it 
might be one of his friends, or that pestering old woman again, 
with her ill-timed solicitude. He was sulky, he would not 
even look up to satisfy himself. He raised his eyes, just from 
curiosity, to know why they didn't speak, and he saw — stand- 
ing on the threshold of his door, her lips parted with expec- 
tation, her delicate cheeks flushed with exertion, her eyes 
beaming brimful, overflowing with love— Isobel ! the object 
of his thoughts, of his heart — ^the angel of his life ! 

At first he could hardly believe his eyes : it was too great, 
too overwhelming a bliss, that she was here — here, near 
to him, close to him, alive and well — to receive his self- 
reproaches, his penitence, and his love. He uttered a sound, 
unlike any sound which had ever left his lips before — not a 
shout nor a cry, not a sob nor a gasp, but a long, long breath, 
drawn as if the relief, if it killed him, must be gained, and 
then he was at her side, in one bound. 

" Isobel, my darling ! my own, my dearest ! Is it you ? " 

Oh ! was this him % was this Eex who was speaking ? Was 
it really, really true, that Rex had said such words to her % 

" Rex, my beloved ! " she faltered. " God make me grateful.'* 

" It is not too late, my wife \ you love me still ] " 

" Do I not ! " she answered. 

Three words are not much to say in the way of asseveration, 
but they mean a great deal at times. Isobel's liquid eyes went 
upward as she spoke, and met her husband's glance — met them 
as eyes that love alone can meet. " O Rex ! " ** Isobel ! " 

Words are not needed at a time like this. All words that 
I could write would sound tame and foolish, compared to 
what these people felt. Their words lay in those mingling 
eyes, those hands clasped in so firm a pressure, those trembling, 
nervous lips, which longed to meet. Closer, closer, their faces 
pressed, notwithstanding the bundle in Isobel's arms — pressed 
and met, and fixed the sign-manual of their perfected love in 
a kiss — a soft, trembling, lingering kiss. 
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As Kex released her lips, Isobel sighed a long deep sigli, 
which seemed to come from the very depths of her heart 
Then she remembered her bundle, and her eyes flashed. 

" Rex," she said, hurriedly, " look here." 

She opened the shawl which enveloped her child as she spoke, 
and his gaze fell upon the sleeping infant. If Eex had been 
struck he could not have started more violently. 

" Isobel, what is it ? " he exclaimed, as if he had never seen a 
baby before. " It isn*t — ^it cannot be (and his face fell) ours ! " 

She marked the change in his countenance, and thought 
he was disappointed. It was a shadow across her sunny day, 
and her voice was less triumphant as she answered. 

" Yes, it is ! O Rex, dearest, you will not be annoyed, 
will you ? You will try to love it for my sake 1 " 

She looked timidly in his face as she spoke ; and saw love 
and delight break over it, like the bursting forth of sunrise. 

" Annoyed ! sorry ! try to love it ! Isobel, are you laugh- 
ing at me 1 What, my own child ! Oh, I am so happy ! " 

*' Rex, Rex, you are in earnest 1 You do not say it only 
to please me? You will not change your mind, nor recall 
your words ? " she exclaimed, eagerly. 

"•No, no ! why should 1 1 What do you mean, Isobel 1 
Why did I not hear of this before ? What made you think 
that I should not be glad to hear of it ] " 

" You said yqu should hate to have a child of your own," 
she faltered. 

" Did 1 1 When ? Isobel, how could I hate a child of 
yours f Where is the little creature ? Give it into my arms. 
Is it really mine, Isobel — ^mine and yours 1 My darling ! " 
and he stooped again to kiss her. 

" Kiss him," she said, delightedly holding their infant to 
her husband. " It is a boy. Rex— a son. Ought we not to 
be grateful 1 See, how like you he is. If he vovld only 
Open his eyes, they are the very same blue as yours." 

She placed the sleeping child in his arms as she spoke, and 
he looked at it for some minutes in silence. 

^^ And this has been your illness. Oh, if you had only told 
me, what n^iserablq suspense you would have spared me ! 
What a fool I was not to guess it ; but I have been so wrapt 
up in myself, and my own selfish troubles, that I never thought 
of you as I ought to have done. Isobel, is that dreadful cloud 
really gone from between us for ever ? " 
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He gave her back the child as he spoke, and drew her 
fondly to him on the sofa. 

" Now I have all I care for in the world within my arms," 
he said, as he put them round both mother and child. 

Lying so in her husband's embrace, her child asleep upon 
her breast, Isobel felt as if the world and all its cares had 
retreated from her, and heaven had been gained before its 
time. Lying there, how small appeared the trouble, anxiety, 
or pain of the past I how large the promise for the future ! 
There, with her head upon Bex's breast, his strong arm round 
her, his eyes and lips every minute mingUng with her own, 
life seemed a paradise, sorrow a phantom, and perfect peace 
and perfect happiness the lot of mortals. There, as the April 
morning hours were bom and died, the wife told her husband 
as much of her inner life as I have repeated to you — ^told him 
of her deep, deep love, never so fully revealed aa now — ^her 
fears, her jealousy, her conviction that another had occupied 
his heart, and occupied it stilL She told him of the visit she 
had received from Miss Ashton, and the confidence with which 
she had undeceived her, the words she had used, and which 
had led Isobel hopefully to her husband's presenpe that morn- 
ing. Then it was Eex's turn for confession, and he did it 
manfully. Henceforward there should be no more conceal- 
ment between this true woman and himself. So he told her all 
—of his fancied attachment for Pearl Ashton, which dissolved 
into thin air directly it had an opportunity of doing so— of his 
wildness and extravagauce — <* but never since I have known 
you, dear Isobel, never since I took my darling's hand at the 
altar, and swore to keep to her alone" — of his debts — ^his 
mariage de convenance with herself. 

" I believe no other wotnan," he said, when he had finished 
his recital, " could have crept into my heart as you have done, 
against such fearful odds. I believe no other but my Isobel 
— no one less pure, and true, and good, with less dear eyes, 
and hair, and mouth," he added, as he caressed them, " could 
have overcome the devil which reigned in n^y heart, when you 
knocked for entrance there. For I have been terribly wild, 
dearest wife — more so a great deal than most men ; but I 
have had to fight against terrible disadvantages as well. I 
have had no mother to call such — no home, no true friend 
even — until I found my home and my friend here, in this 
dear bosom — the only home, the only friend I shall ever care 
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to have in this world again. What was it Gabriel used to 
call you, Isobel % " 

" Dieu-ilonnee^^ she said, blushing. 

" Ay, God-given, that is what he said you were to him ; 
and if to him, how much more so to me ? God gave you to 
me, my darling ! God sent you to me. You are my own. 
No one shall come between our hearts again." Then they 
spoke of Lady Charlotte ; of her grief for GabrieFs death, 
learned through Mr Huntley; of her antagonistic feeling towards 
Isobel, which had not decreased with her loss. *' It will all 
come right in time," said Rex, soothingly ; " she must come 
to love you when she knows you better.'' 

" It has all come right," replied Isobel. " Dearest Rex, 
all is right for me now. I feel as if life contained no greater 
happiness — as if my heart could hold no more." 

" You are easily? contented," he said, with a sad smile. 
" Isobel, is it possible that the love of such a scamp as I am 
can make your happiness 1 See how I have treated you from 
the commencement ; how badly I have behaved all along ; 
how, even when I loved you, I could not show my love like 
other men, and must wound your dear tender heart by my 
suspicions, and my sulkiness, and my silence. You cannot 
have forgotten it, my Isobel." 

" I have forgotten everything," she said. 

" But think of the difference between us. How perfectly 
you have done your duty in your married life : how perfectly 
I have neglected mine. How much I have brought upon you, 
my own ; the disgrace of this imprisonment to rest on your 
name for always, through my cursed folly. You cannot for- 
get this all at once." 

" I have never remembered it," she said. " Tf I have ever 
suffered during the last years, one hour of this happy day out- 
weighs the pain, and would wipe out even the memory of it." 

" You are so much better than I am," he said, mournfully. 

" I am so much older," she replied, playfully. 

But the allusion vexed Rex Reverdon now. " Older ! " he 
exclaimed. " I don't believe you are older than I am — a trifle 
perhaps, if we count by days and years ; but in heart and soul, 
Isobel, you are as much younger than myself ; as much purer 
and better ; as much more innocent, trusting, and child-like 
as that baby there is to us both. You must bring this child up 
like yourself, Isobel. Don't let him imitate me in anything.'* 
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" He could not be better than his father in my eyes," she 
answered, softly. 

And so they sat, and loved, and confessed, and asked each 
other's pardon, and sealed the same every five minutes for the 
rest of that April morning. When they had been for some 
hours alone. Miss Burnett arrived, as had been previously 
arranged, in order to help Isobel to convey home that precious 
bundle again, which was growing rather heavy, now that it 
carried the full weight of a month's existence on its little head. 
Rex Reverdon's delight at seeing the old lady was very grateful 
to her. He jumped up from his wife's side, and kissed her so 
vehemently, that he nearly knocked her spectacles oE 

" Well, my dear boy," she said, as she replaced them, " are 
you pleased with the present Isobel brought you 1 " 

" Pleased ! I 'm delighted, Miss Burnett, and so grateful 
to you for having taken such care of my wife for me. The 
little rascal ! he really is like me, I think," he said. ** He 
really u like me," repeated Rex, stroking his beard as he looked 
upon the child, and pretended he wasn't proud of it, although 
he could scarcely walk,, he was so puffed out with pride. 

" Of course he is. Who should he be like % " said Miss 
Burnett, affecting a great knowledge of babies, as she hoisted 
Master Reverdon on her shoulder, and walked about the room 
clucking like a hen, and thumping him on the back the while. 

Then Rex rushed madly about, making preparations to give 
them luncheon before they went, and encountered Lord Reck- 
less on the staircase, who was at a loss to imagine what had 
happened to make such a change in Reverdon's spirits since 
that same morning at ten o'clock. " Holloa, Reckless ! my 
wife 's come to visit me for the first time since her illness, and 
I 'm seeing about some luncheon. Where 's that man gone to \ 
and I say, lend us your corkscrew ; and, by the by. Reckless, 
I say, just come here for a minute." 

Rex was close to his own room, and Reckless complied with 
his request. Then Rex pushed the door open, and discovered 
his wife, her graceful figure clothed in a tight-fitting dress, her 
delicate features and modest style making her look so much of 
a lady, and called her to him with pride, and introduced Lord 
Reckless to her notice. 

" And I say. Reckless, just look here." Which was a sum- 
mons to admire the son and heir goggling over Miss Burnett's 
shoulder, " Not a bad specimen that for a month old, eh 1 

2jd 
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Jolly little chap, isn't lie % That 's my son, Reckless, and heir 
to all his father's debts. What do you think of him ? " 

Lord Reckless didn't exactly know what he thought of .; 
Master Rex's son and heir, but he stared very much at the 
unexpected treat oflfered him of inspecting him, and said he 
looked like a " doosed fine child." 

And then, after a further promise of the immediate loan of 
his corkscrew, bolted, for Lord Reckless was not much addicted 
to the company of ladies, (or babies,) and never felt very com- 
fortable in their presence. 

But the April day was drawing in, and the drive to the 
West End was* a long one, and the little baby must not be 
kept out late. So Miss Burnett made her adieux first, and 
discreetly withdrew with the bundle into the passage, and left 
the husband and wife to themselves. Then Isobel turned and 
found herself close to that dear breast. 

" Rex, I cannot bear to leave you ; but you will keep up 
your heart, and be brave for my sake." 

" You need not mind leaving me, dearest wife. Thinking 
of you, I will be good ; and as for happy, why, I am as happy 
as a king ! but you will come back to me to-morrow." 

" Yes, darling, certainly, to-morrow and every day, unless 
baby should be iU. And if so, you would love me and think 
of me stilL" 

" Love you 1 To death, my dearest," he replied. " Think 
of you? Yes, every moment till we meet again. I shall 
count the hours as they go till to-morrow's dawn.'* 

He released her then with a fond blessing, and she went, 
taking the sunshine with her out of his room, but leaving a 
flood of it about his heart. He stood gazing after her as she 
lightly trod the staircase, looking up every now and then to 
see if he was still watching her progress, with last smiles and 
looks of love. He stood gazing at the spot she had vacated 
when she was fairly out of sight, and then closing his door 
with a sudden impulse, he sank upon his knees and thanked 
God. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

HAUNTED. 

Lady Charlotte Huntley sat in her ovn\ rooms at Wimble- 
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don, and refused to be comforted. There was plenty of life 
and light left about the house, although Gabriel's place was 
vacant ; but she would not acknowledge it. This woman was 
liarsh and un3rielding — she was jealous, and occasionally 
vindictive ; but she was mourning now with a trae sorrow, 
and spectators forgot her faults in thev, sight of her anguish. 
There is something very sacred-^something very unlike other 
griefs — in the grief of a mother for her child ; something 
which hushes the voice of discontent in our breasts, and causes 
our own troubles to shrivel beneath the contemplation of the 
trouble before us. For it is not that the surrendering alone of 
what was part of yourself, is harder than other separations ; 
but it is more unnatural. The mother expects to go before her 
child ] to see him fade first, is as though one of her limbs died 
before the whole body is ready to become dust. It is part of 
her vitality gone, and she can never feel entirely whole again 
untn the moment arrives for reunion. And the woman I speak 
of felt all this. Unamiable and unlovable as she was, she felt 
it all, perhaps more acutely for the very paucity of love which 
she received. And with all her faults, there were excuses even 
for Lady Charlotte Huntley, as, God be thanked, in His eyes, 
at least, there are for all of us. She had not been brought up 
like other women, which, if you could have peeped into the 
prim nursery and starched schoolroom of the establishment of 
the Earl and Countess of Littletin in her early days, you would 
have acknowledged. The Honourable Hopeaways were, one 
and all, what is termed a reserved family — about the most 
unfortunate of dispositions for any family to inherit j for I 
have always found that being "rather reserved" means, in 
modem language, totally unfitted by nature for feeling any of 
the softer passions, which capability is the only thing which 
redeems our fallen race from being altogether earthy. 

" Oh ! it's only her manner, she is rather reserved." 

There is nothing in her mechanism ; no mainspring, no 
hidden wheels, which have the power to set her heart palpi- 
tating at the sound of a beloved voice, her bosom heaving at 
the clasp of a beloved hand. She feels it all, she tells you 
she f eelrf it at heart, but it never manifests itself. 

I suppose fishes feel, too, in a measure ; I cannot quite 
believe they like a hook sticking into their gills. Still, I 
should call them decidedly " reserved." 

I could find no better simile for the family I speak of, were 
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I to think for ages. They were of the fishes — fishy. The 
Countess of Littletin was an exemplary wife to the Earl; 
never had other men received a look which had not been pre- 
viously well iced in her private refrigerator. She was an 
exemplary mother, so far as giving her children every advan- 
tage of which she was capable consisted. The sons grew up 
models of propriety, outwardly; the daughters the same. 
They always met and parted with perfect politeness on all 
sides. So far, so good. No family can be brought up to be 
too polite in the home circle, too anxious to avoid anything 
like a quarrel But here the goodness ended. Over all this 
outwardly proper demeanour, had the seeds of love been sown, 
the family picture would have been complete. But they stopped 
short of that They felt quite as much as other people ; only 
they didn't happen to evince anything of the kind. 

Perhaps you may recall to your mind what I said of Lady 
Charlotte Hopeaway, in the first chapter of this history — that 
she married Mr Reverdon at the instigation of her parents, 
and against her own wishes. This is my oth^ excuse for her. 
The amiable reserve of her family is the first, and her own 
love-disiippointment the second. She had really cared for 
Mr Huntley in those girlish days, as much as it was possible 
for her piscatorial nature to care for any man ; and they sent 
him away, and would not let her marry him ; imd forced Mr 
Benjamin Eeverdon, with his fifteen thousand a year, on her 
instead ; and under the circumstances, I think it was very 
fortunate for her that she had been bom fishy. You have 
seen how much she cared for himj or for his son. When, 
once more, it was her fate to fall again in the way of Mr 
Huntley, and to become his wife, she accepted the lot offered 
her, without hesitation. She had not forgotten that girlish 
dream of long ago, nor her feelings then ; perhaps she hoped 
to renew them now. But here, I think, ^e was mistaken. 
The hero of a girl of eighteen, or thereabouts, is seldom the 
hero of the same woman at thirty. Our ideas of the beauti 
ful change with our youth ; and become, it is to be hoped, 
improved. But round Mr Huntley's portly form clung the 
halo of long ago, the only sensation which Lady Charlotte had 
experienced of the magic passion, and she fancied it was the 
genuine article. But she was a clever woman, and Mr Hunt- 
Jey was a foolish man ; and the more separate their interests 
lay, the less they clashed together, the better they agreed. 
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And this is, after all, but a very negative experience of connu- 
bial bliss. But in Gabriel, Lady Charlotte received back her 
early dream. It had not been a delusion, a mere fancy, it 
was here ! The man she had loved in her girlhood was 
gone ; in his stead — in the stead of the slight, graceful, 
dark-eyed youth of one-and-twenty, who had so captivated 
her by his looks — she saw a fat good-humoured individual, 
with a handsome rosy face, and a great love for good wine. 
But Gabriel was a renewed edition of his father's youth, and 
as he grew tall, and graceful, and dark-eyed, his mother really 
loved him. I can fancy that she did, that she was weary of 
finding herself incapable of loving, and that this new-bom 
affection surprised no less than delighted her ; and that she 
held it fast, and encouraged it to grow, and expended her 
strength upon it, to the exclusion of other loves. And then, 
the accident to his spine, and the care and attention it entailed, 
cemented her motherly love, and bound it stronger to him. 
The daughters which followed him were as nothing to her, in 
comparison. You have seen how she refused to believe in his 
illness, in his approaching death, and clung to what she wished 
to believe to the very last. 

I have been re-treading old ground, but I feared you might 
have forgotten the circumstances, and I wanted to bring for- 
ward what excuses I could for Lady Charlotte's treatment of 
Rex and Isobel ; for it must have been very bitter to have had 
these two step in, after her barren life, and usurp the ten- 
derest thoughts and affections of her one ewe lamb. Then 
again the curse of the Hopeaways — her "reserve" — showed 
itself, and prevented her letting either of these three know 
how much she felt their behaviour. Her doing so alone, 
would have been the signal for the unused wells of affection 
in Gabriel's breast to burst forth, and overflow towards her. 
But it was her pride that he should not guess it, that he 
should never know, until the very last, when it was too late 
to hope for a return, how much his mother loved him. 

Gabriel was dead, Reginald was in the Queen's Bench, 
Isobel driven from her side by her unkindness, and Lady 
Charlotte sat in her room alone, and refused to be comforted. 
Her husband was in the house, but she would scarcely speak 
to him. Her five little daughters ran about the passage in 
their new black frocks, but she would not admit them to her 
presence. She sat, day after day, gazing at the bed on which 
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Gabriel died, from which he had been carried to the grand, 
dismal, family vault at Barren Court, down in Somersetshire. 

Day by day she sat in her woeful trappings, looking at the 
pillow his head had pressed so restlessly in his last pains ; 
recalling the looks he had given, the words he had said, and 
musing over them in silent misery. Thinking so deeply and 
80 long that, as the spring evenings closed in, and the dusk 
took possession of that haunted room, her fancy, overwrought, 
would almost make her believe that he still lay there, that 
she could hear his breathing, his low, whispered words — 

" Love Isobel — remember how I loved her. You will come 
to call her * Dieu-donn^e ' yet. Be good to Rex — dear, gener- 
ous Rex ; remember how I loved them ! " 

He had said many other sentences besides these ; for days 
before he died, his words had all been low and whispered. 
Why, when Lady Charlotte recalled them, did only those 
which related to the woman of whom she was jealous rise up 
in her memory and drown the rest 1 

"I have loved her so — ^I have loved them both so much !'* 

Yes, he had loved her. The mother was sure of it. All 
his acquaintanceship with her had proved it : his last requests — 
his anxiety — his peace in dying. When Isobel's baby was 
born, the news was taken to Lady Charlotte by Mr Huntley. 
A woman alone, in such distress, at such a time — what should 
another woman do, and a mother, but go to her 1 And yet 
Lady Charlotte still sat alone and silent. 

" Mother, I 'd rather say good-bye at once. Love Isobel — 
remember how I loved her ! " 

Was there nothing that would shut out thought ? deaden 
the sound of those dying accents ? prevent the eternal repeti- 
tion of those last words ? 

" Be good to Rex — dear, generous Rex ; remember how I 
loved them ! " 

Remember — ay, not much need to tell her so now. Did 
she not remember? 

Where was Rex ? — '* dear, generous Rex 1 " In prison for 
the treachery of another — for a thousand pounds ; and she, 
with a purse full. Where was Isobel ? Alone in discomfort, 
perhaps, her new-born babe upon her bosom, no husband neap 
to welcome it ; no mother to nurse and comfort her. 

" Love Isobel. You will come to call her * Dieu-donn^e ' yet ! " 

Was it fancy, or was it re^l ? The dusk had crept about 
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the chamber, and settled on the bed and window hangings, 
and shut out the light, before she had perceived it. What 
was that soft halo lingering about her chair? What that 
subdued and chastened light which refused to be quenched 
by the closing of day, and from which a glorified spirit, like 
the shadowed figure of Gabriel, seemed to look upon her 
earnestly— not smiUng and not pained, but with a tender 
gravity and yearning silence — reproachful entreaty in its eyes, 
as though it would say, Mother, has what I asked been done 1 

I have no faith in spirits as sights of every-day occurrence, 
but I have faith in manifestations of a spiritual tendency 
having made themselves at times apparent to mortals. Let 
the metaphysician say what he will, ascribe what Lady Char- 
lotte saw in that darkened room, to her over-tired brain, or 
eyes, to her over-heated fancy, or superstition — but what I 
have described she saw, and it was real to her, however to be 
accounted for on natural grounds. 

As she sat gazing at it in silent surprise it did not change 
or vanish : still it stood there, the same grave, reproachful 
look of entreaty upon its shadowy face. Lady Charlotte 
could not stand it any longer. She read the look, she 
guessed the question hovering on those ghostly lips, though 
no sound issued from them, and instinctively she answered it. 
Spoke as mortals speak, under the presence of what they con- 
sider a visitant from another world — spoke in a low, subdued 
tone — to assure the departed that she did not lie — mingled 
with an entreaty, unexpressed, but evident, in her hushed awe, 
that it would depart and subject not her trembling flesh to the 
awful contact of a spirit touch. ** Gabriel, I will love her; I 
will go to her. I will love them both, for your sake." 

Gazing still ! Unable from very fear to remove her eyes 
from that misty shadow. Lady Charlotte saw (or thought she 
saw) the calm, sad lips wreath themselves into a bright smile 
which illuminated the whole face — which, still with the smile 
upon it till the last, retreated into vacancy — grew dimmer and 
dimmer — misty and more misty — till a cloud of vapour alone 
filled the space it had occupied, and that dissolved itself in air. 

Not till it had quite disappeared did Lady Charlotte realise 
what she had seen. Then the floodgates of her grief really 
opened — then she began to shed tears as she had never shed 
them since Gabriel died j and, falling upon the pillow where 
his head had laid, she cried her hejirt out. 
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" He forgives me ! — ^my child has forgiven me ! " She for- 
got his devotion to Isobel, his repulsion of herself, her own 
jealousy and vindictive feelings towards her daughter-in-law. 
She only remembered that she had seen the last of Grabriel ; 
that he had come back to give her his farewell looks — his 
farewell smile. That she was forgiven ! 

She would do her duty now : she would do what Gabriel 
had asked her to do. The task was not so difficult Her dis- 
like to Isobel had entirely originated in her jealousy, and 
GabrieFs last smile had been for her. He had returned to 
his mother ; not to Isobel nor to any stranger. She did not 
stay to question if she could fulfil her promise to that beati- 
fied spirit ; she had given it, and Gabriel had smiled. It must 
be done. That smile had cured her. 

She sought her husband directly. She told him, without 
reserve, (for once,) what she had seen, what she believed, 
what she intended to do. Reginald must be released with- 
out delay. She would lend him (here the remembrance of 
that sweet, sad face intruded itself upon the mother^s mind, 
and she corrected herself) — no, she would give him the money 
— ^it was not much to them; they would not miss it. Mr 
Himtley must go to town at once and see about the pay- 
ment of the debt What — ^at once 1 — ^to-night ? Would not 
to-morrow do as well 1 

To-morrow ! What ! with that grave^ reproachful, search- 
ing gaze, fresh upon her mind*s eye ? — with the shudder still 
upon her with which we think of spiritual contact ! 

To-morrow 1 No : to-day, to night — at once. Mr Huntley 
was too good-natured, and too pleased at the change in his 
wife's mind, to refuse her request. He would go at once, not 
even waiting for his dinner, which was so good in him, that I 
think he deserved a better fate than to have all his trouble for 
nothing. For when he drove up to the porter's lodge of the 
Queen's Bench, and wanted to see Mr Reverdon, against all 
rules, at that hour of night, the porter's answer was explicit. 

" You couldn't have got in, noways, at this time of night — 
not if you was the Prince of Wales himself ; and if you could, 
it wouldn't have been a bit of good, for Mr Reverdon went 
out of these here gates this afternoon." 

"Went out!'* exclaimed Mr Huntley, in his surprise. 
" Released !— his debt paid 1" 

" That 's none of my business," returned the porter, in far 
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more grumpy tones than he ever addressed Isobel. " I suppose 
it was paid, as they don't mostly let the gentlemen here out on 
a spree, without their debts is paid first. So, good-night." 

And the porter, who had a small convivial party inside the 
lodge that evening, shut the iron gates with somewhat of a 
slam, locked them, and retreated inside again, and, lost in 
surprise, Mr Huntley ordered the cabman to drive him to the 
address of Isobel' s apartments. 

You and I ought to have been in the Queen's Bench our- 
selves that morning, which happened to be about a week after 
Isobel brought that flood of sunshine into it ; but we were 
with Lady Charlotte Huntley, and it is impossible to be in 
two places at once. 

If you do not mind retracing your steps, however, we will 
begin again at ten o'clock the same day, by which time Isobel 
Reverdon, having actually been at the iron gates before they 
were opened to the public, had already ensconced herself and 
her baby in Rex's room, and was sitting as quietly at needle- 
work as if she had lived there all her life. She was telling 
him about her attempts at authorship, and how much she had 
suffered during that period. 

The subject had been recalled to her mind by having re- 
ceived a letter from Messrs Couxtland and Coverby that 
morning, to say that her MS. had been read, and pronounced 
to show great talent ; but that it was too crude, and too short 
for publication. If, however, she decided to write again, and 
at greater length, they would be glad to hear from her, &c., &c. 

A few weeks ago how much such an answer would have 
upset and distressed her. Now she just laughed the matter 
off, as something not worth worrying herself about. 

" I cannot thmk, now, how I thought so much of it, Rex, 
and suffered the disappointment to cause me such distress.. 
It is but a trifle after all. I was foolish ever to dream of suc- 
cess. Five months wiU soon go, my darling, and baby and I 
will take lodgings in Trinity Square, so that we may be with 
you every day, as early and as late as we like. My poor 
book ! it is only fit to light the fire with now." 

They were still talking about the book and its contents, 
when a sharp, loud rap came at the door of their room. 

" Come in," cried Rex, almost as sharply. 

The door opened, and a stranger entered. A young man, 
bronzed and bearded, with little of his face visible but his 
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nose and eyes. The Reverdons both looked at him in sur- 
prise. 

"Are you Reverdon?" demanded their visitor, abruptly; 
and then catching sight of Isobel, said, " I know that *8 my 
sister. Isobel, don't you remember me ?" 

" Charlie ! " she exclaimed, and was in his arms in a moment. 

"Are you really Charles Fane?" now asked Rex, as he 
shook hands with the new comer. 

" Really and truly Charies Fane, and no other. I only 
landed in England last night." 

" How did you know we were here, Charlie % " said Isobel. 
" Who told you I was married? Did you ever receive my letter]" 

" What letter % No, Isobel, I have never heard from you 
for years past. You thought to hide yourself from your 
only brother, did you % But you see it was of no use. I have 
been talking of nothing but you for the last week, and to a 
person on the Continent, too." 

" On the Continent ! Have you come from there, Charlie % 
Where have you come from % When did you come % Tell us 
everything." Then one questioned him, and then the other, 
as people do question a fresh and imexpected arrival ; and 
Charles Fane told them how he had gone at once down to 
** The Oaks *' at Wimbledon, and been directed thence by a 
servant to Miss Burnett's address, and she had told him all. 
Then he had come on to the Bench at once. 

There was a great deal to teU on both sides, as you may 
imagine. All Charles Fane's adventures after he had cut the 
service and "located" in America, his subsequent visit to 
Australia and residence there for the last two years, during 
which time he had lived so far in the bush, and had so few 
opportunities of writing home, that he had come at last to 
miss doing so altogether, would have supplied conversation for 
a week, instead of a morning. He had never received the 
letter Isobel had sent to Melbourne ; his coming home had 
been purely spontaneous on his part, and because he had 
amassed sufficient means to enable him to do so comfortably. 

" Rex, is he at all like what you fancied he would be 1 " 
asked Isobel, as she sat, her waist encircled by her brother's 
arm, her disengaged hand clasped in that of her husband. 

Rex had never troubled himself to picture what his visionary 
brother-in-law was like, but he said " Yes," to satisfy his wife. 

"If it wasn't for these things,'* said Isobel, puUing his 
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beard, " he would not be altered at all ; he was always fair, 
like Fanny. Charlie, have you seen Fanny yet 1 " 

" No, I have not had time ; you forget I only arrived yes- 
terday. Reverdon, you mustn't stop in this place a day longer. 
You must let me lend you the money for your bill." 

" Charlie, can you really? are you rich ?" exclaimed his sister. 

" Pretty well, Isobel ; quite enough so to lend a brother a 
thousand or two. I had a great share of good luck in Aus- 
tralia. I found one of the largest " 

" Nuggets ever seen," interrupted Isobel, clapping her hands. 
" Charlie, that was true, then, after all ; we saw it in the 
papers ! What have you done with it % '* 

" Sold it, my dear sister, and retired on my profits. It was 
a fortune in itself, and I had been very lucky before that. I 
am considered one of the most fortunate gold diggers that are. 
In a few minutes Charlie Fane returned to the charge. 

" Who am I to go to, Reverdon, about this bill. Let me 
know, that I may settle the business at once ; you must sleep 
at home to-night." 

" O Charlie, Charlie ! '* exclaimed Isobel, as she hung 
about his neck and began to cry, " how good and dear you 
are ! You will make us so happy." 

" Nonsense, my dear," he replied ; " what is the good of 
money if it is not to accommodate those you love I I could 
put mine to no better use. I only wish I had been home in 
time to prevent your husband being arrested at all." 

He would have the address of Issachar at once, and when 
obtained, posted away, telling Isobel to pack up her husband's 
things in his absence. I think they must have been almost 
too happy to pack, but they managed to put Rex's property 
into his portmanteau, and by the time the bill was paid, 
interest and all, and the form taken out — or whatever it was 
— ^for Rex Reverdon's release from the Queen's Bench, and 
Charlie Fane stood once more within its walls, they were 
ready to accompany him thence. As they passed through the 
lodge, Isobel went up to the old porter and shook his hand. 

" Thank you," she said, simply, " for all you have done for 
me, porter. I hope I shaU never visit this place again, but ] 
shall never forget how kind you have been." 

As the cab drove away with them, Isobel was again very 
curious to learn how Charlie had heard of her marriage and 
her husband's arrest, since he had not yet seen Fanny. 
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" You will know all in time," he said, evasiv^y. ** Isobel^ 
I have a surprise for yon ; I haye something to tell you thai 
you have not heard before. I am a married man. My wife 
is waiting for me at Mivart's Hotel" 



CHAPTER XXXVL 

SEPARATION. 

" Nonsense,** cried Isobel, incredulously. 

" And why 1 " he replied, dont you consider me old enough 
to take the duties of matrimony upon myself t It 's too late 
now, Isobel, for I am the husband of one of the prettiest girls 
in England, as you will say when you see her. Shall we stop 
at Mivarfs on our way % " 

Isobel glanced at her own careless attire and gave a decided 
" No.** A rusty black merino was all very well for the benefit 
of the gentlemen of the Queen's Bench, but it was not exactly 
the dress she should have chosen in order to make an impres- 
sion in. '' Let us go home first, and bring your wife to see 
us at our apartments, Charlie. I don't know what she would 
think of her new sister were she to see me thus. How long 
have you been married ? " 

" Only a week, Isobel, that is the best of it. I vote we all 
go away scnnewhere and spend our honeymoon together." 

A flush rose upon Isobel's cheek, and a soft glow shone in 
her eyes, as the giant palm of the man she loved stole into 
her little hand beneath the comer of baby s doak, and clasped 
it firmly. How sweet a honeymoon lay before them now. 
She felt as if her happiness was too great to bear. 

" Then you were not married in England 1 " asked IsobeL 

" Abroad," was his curt answer. 

" Charlie, I am so curious. I am sure there is some mys- 
tery about this wife of yours, and connected with us, or you 
would not be reticent on the subject." 

" Patience,** he replied, laughing, " you shall see her soon," 

" And when he had seen them to their own door he returned 
to the hotel where he had left Mrs Fane, promising to be 
with them in the evening. You may picture Miss Burnett's 
astonishment at seeing Rex Reverdon enter the sitting-room 
with his wife and baby, where she was preparing tea in anti- 
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cipation of Isobers expected return. What a happy reunion 
that was ! Of course the tea which had been supposed to be 
good enough for poor weary Isobel returning from her day 
of loving fatigue, was not fit to lay before this ransomed 
prince. Bread and butter, and perhaps a muffin, is all very 
well for tired women, but when the royal sex deign to grace 
our humble meals, we must waste our substance on riotous 
mutton chops, or fried ham and eggs to do them honour. So 
the damp tablecloth was whisked away, and the tea confiscated 
by the maid, and a far more sumptuous repast ordered to be 
ready for an hour later. And when Miss Burnett heard that 
a bride and bridegroom were likely to join the party, she grew 
visibly nervous and depressed on the subject ; wondered if 
the clean tablecoth had come from the wash yet ; and asked 
privately for Isobel's advice on the question of whether marma- 
lade or strawberry jam would be likely to agree best with 
newly-married people. And Isobel herself was not much better. 
While Miss Burnett was fidgeting about the tea and the table- 
cloth, she was persuading her pretty figure to go into a new 
black silk dress, which she had ordered — (oh ! conceited Isobel !) 
— on the strength of the flood of sunshine she had let into her 
lover s heart, and which the dressmaker, anxious to do justice 
to such a model frame, had made uncommonly tight — " quite 
wickedly tight," as Mrs Reverdon said herself, when she had 
persuaded the buttons to marry the button-holes, and turned 
her figure about for her husband's inspection, simply his 
inspection, of course, nothing more. 

" Is it ? " said unsuspecting Rex, as he clasped the dainty 
waist ; " it makes my wife look wickedly charming, any way. 
Why, Dieu-donn^ey you don't look two-and-twenty this even- 
ing. I believe you keep a private rouge-pot, and have been 
laying a little on these cheeks to-night." 

She turned her face and laid it against his, and it was 
burning with excitement. " O Rex," she said, " my dearest 
love, if I live through to-day, happiness will never kill me." 

I do not know what he answered her, because he took to 
whispering ; and when lovers do that, their unfortunate 
biographers have no chance, but it must have been something 
very interesting to judge by Isobel's cheeks. So interesting, 
indeed, that Charlie's double knock sounded at the door, and 
he and his bride were shown into the drawing-room before 
Isobel wiis reiidy to receive them. 
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" Oh dear ! baby's frock 's not changed, and there *fl Charlie 
come already. Eex, darling, do hold him for one minute, 
"whilst I find his blue ribbons. Here they are ! Now, dear, I 'U 
ring the bell for nurse, and when she comes, tell her to dress 
him nicely, and bring him into the drawing-roonL You don't 
mind, do you, dear Rex I I must go to Charlie and his wife." 

Of course Rex would not mind though he looked comical 
enough, perched on the outside of the bed, the tender infant 
laid like a doll within his stalwart arms. With a kiss to both 
of them, she was gone. He heard her light foot tread the 
little staircase, her hand open the drawing-room door, and then 
she gave an exclamation of surprise, and rushed back upon the 
landing-place, calling out, " Rex, Rex, come here." 

Down went Ms son and heir upon the bed, and up he ran 
to join his wife. His wife ; yes, here she was, and in her arms 
Lucy Halkett ! This was the bride that IsobeFs brother had 
picked up abroad ! This was Mrs Charlie Fane ! 

The how I the when I the where ! the which ! as questions 
and answers tumbled about in hopeless confusion, and tripped 
each other up. 

**I never dreamt of Lucy," said Isobel, with the tears 
standing in her kind eyes, as soon as she could speak. " I 
knew she had gone abroad, and was very sorry for it, but I 
have been too occupied with my own troubles to think much 
of others. But I am so glad now, — so very glad." 

" Are you really ? " said Lucy, timidly. " Mr Reverdon — ^are 
you glad ? I was almost afraid, when I found out that Charlie 
was Mrs Reverdon*s brother, to let you know who I am." 

" Who you were," replied Rex, gravely, " my dear Lucy, 
surely you do not think I could be so unjust as to permit the 
fact of your former name to remind me of events that should 
militate in the least degree against my aflfection for your- 
self. Besides, you are Lucy Fane now. I shall never remember 
that you were ever anything else." 

" How could you think us so ungenerous, Lucy, when you 
know how fond we always were of you. But how did you 
meet Charlie 1 " 

Then the history of the rencontre in the Forest of Fon- 
tainebleau was repeated to them, and they learned how the 
acquaintanceship, thus begun, was followed up by Charles 
Fane until about a month afterwards he obtained Mr Hal- 
kett's sanction to his niece's marriage with himself. 
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** I could prove to him that my birth was good and my 
means ample," he said, in conclusion, **and the old gentle- 
man appeared to want nothing more." 

" * Happy *8 the wooing that's not long a doing,*" quoted 
Charlie Fane, " and I believe my little girl and I will be none 
the less happy because we only knew each other for a month 
before our marriage. I know the beginning has worked well. 
I found her a most miserable little creature, and now she *8 as 
happy as she can be. Ain't you, Lucy 1 " 

The girl turned upon him a look of gratitude, which said 
more than any words could have done. 

" The funny part of it is," she said, in her childish way, to 
Isobel, " that I never knew till after we were married that 
Charlie was your brother. He had not mentioned his family 
to me before, excepting that he had two sisters. And I had 
never heard your maiden name. I had been told that Mr 
Keverdon was in the Bench, but I imagined you would be still 
at Wimbledon, and it was I who sent Charlie down there. 
Now you know all. Oh, I am so glad everything has come right ! " 

" I never was more surprised than when I first saw it was 

you," said Isobel. " I had left Kex ^Kex I " she exclaimed, 

struck with a sudden thought, "where did you leave the baby?" 

" By Jove ! " said Rex, in his turn, " on the bed. I had 
forgotten all about him." 

Visions of her cherished baby lying a mangled corpse on the 
ground, with his limbs broken, or suflfocated beneath the pil- 
lows, flashed through Isobel's mind as she darted down-stairs, 
and she was much relieved at finding the gentleman in ques- 
tion fast asleep where he had been left, and sucking his fist. 

" But with his little puds as cold as ice," she said, reproach- 
fully, as she came up-stairs again with the child in her arms. 
** Rex ! I'll never trust you with my precious baby again." 

The baby having been discovered to be still alive and whole, 
his mother^s distress was next awakened by the fact of his 
being in a soiled frock. 

" O Lucy ! I wish he had been dressed ! If you could 
only see him in one of his best robes and a pair of blue rib- 
bons — he is the image of Rex." 

It was at this juncture that Mr Huntley, having paid his 
unsuccessful visit to the Queen's Bench, walked in, and wanted 
an explanation of the turn of affairs. Then, of course, every- 
thing had to be told over again. 
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" I am almost sony to hear it/' said Mr Huntleyy thougli 
be was smiling. 

" Sorry ! why ? " exclaimed IsobeL " Wliat can you mean, 
Mr Huntley ] "" 

" Because I had hoped to be the one to give you this plea- 
sure," he answered. They looked at him in surprise. 

'^ I am an ambassador to you from your mother, Reginald 
She sent me to town this evening with orders to discharge your 
bilL 1 drove to the Bench first to consult you, and ease your 
mind, and heard then that you had left this afternoon. Your 
mother will be disappointed when she hears it." 

" How good of her ! " exclaimed generous Rex, forgetting 
all the past in the present ; " how very kind and good ! TeU 
her, sir, will you, that I said so, and thank her heartily. I 
don't know what I Ve done to deserve such friends." 

But Isobel had sprung up from her seat at the tea-tabl^ 
and seized the hand of her father-in-law. 

" Tell her from me," she said, in a low, trembling voice, 
" that I bid God bless her from the bottom of my heart for 
her remembrance of my darling. Tell her that, though her 
kindness is not needed, it is none the less kindness on that 
account, and we shall remember, to the last day of our lives^ 
that when we were in prison she came unto us." 

" Will you go to her, Isobel ? " he asked. 

" Yes, directly, at any time, if she wishes it," she answered. 

" Come to-morrow," he said ; " come to-morrow morning, 
both of you, and bring your child. Lady Charlotte is very 
low, both in mind and body, just at iwresent I think the 
sight of the baby might divert her. I will not stay longer 
now, for your little room is crowded enough already. We 
shall expect you to-morrow without fail" 

Then he withdrew, and though the rest of the evening 
passed pleasantly enough. Rex and Isobel were less talkative 
perhaps than they would otherwise have been, for they had 
guessed the reason of Lady Charlotte's change of feeling, and 
their thoughts had returned to Gabriel's grave. 

But when Lady Charlotte heard that it was not in her 
power to do what she had intended doing — ^to release her son 
from his embarrassment — she was almost angry ; she was cer- 
tainly vexed. She had wound herself up to the point of 
performing a great and generous duty, and lo ! some one else 
had stepped in first and done it for her. Conscience whia- 
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pered to Lady Charlotte that there was yet something left to 
be done. Her heart told her that there was yet something, 
without which all her money would have unavailed to cement 
the peace in her breast which Gabriel's smile had awakened — 
something which costs no gold, and but little trouble, and yet 
to give which is harder than the opening of a miser's purse, 
and that was the humbling of her pride, the acknowledgment 
that she had been wrong, which is, after all, about the hardest 
task which you can set a haughty spirit to master. 

How could she fulfil Gabriel's wish best % How honestly 
win that smile, of which as yet she knew herself to be un- 
worthy 1 She would go to them — she would not wait till 
they came down to Wimbledon. She would show this son 
and this daughter that she acknowledged her transgression, 
and then she would return to ** The Oaks," and believe that 
Gabriel still smiled, as she had seen him smile, and on her, 
for her alone. So she reprimanded poor Mr Huntley rather 
sharply for having been so unreasonable as to ask Kex and 
Isobel to come down to Wimbledon when they must have so 
much to do just now, and avowed her intention of forestalling 
their plans by going to see them in London the first thing the 
next morning. And consequently, as they met at breakfast in 
their own sitting-room. Lady Charlotte Huntley walked in. 
As they saw her, they both rose in surprise. 

** Mother ! '* exclaimed Eex. 

" Reginald, don't call me ' mother,' " said the unhappy 
woman. " I have never been a mother to you. I don't de- 
serve the name. Isobel, I am wretched. I have been wretched 
ever since you left my house, the night my angel died, and I 
cannot rest till you say that you have forgiven me. Children, 
can you forgive me ? I am very miserable." 

And hiding her face in her hands, Lady Charlotte Huntley 
wept. Tears ran down that frigid, unbending face. Rex had 
never seen such a sight in his life before, and stood by almost 
frightened. But Isobel, womanlike, had no fear of grief. It 
was her province to be where it was — to disperse it if she 
could. She went up to Lady Charlotte, and knelt by her 
side. 

" Dear Lady Charlotte," she said, " you must not blame 
yourself too much. See how you distress Rex. We know 
what you must feel ; we can feel with you now, for we are 
parents. Pray believe that whatever you wish forgotten in 

2e 
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the past is blotted out at once and for ever. Indeed^ indeed 
it is. Consider it as no more." 

" For Gabriel's sake, Isobel, say you forgive me." 

She saw that Lady Charlotte would not be satisfied until 
their pardon was formally extended to her, and therefore she 
gave her a direct answer. "I do, so help me Grod ! I for- 
give and forget it all, for my own sake and for yours." 

" He came to me," whispered the mother, in a tone of awe 
— " he came to me last night, and did not speak ; but I saw 
the words still trembling on his lips, *Love Isobel.' May It 
Will you love me in return ? " 

" Yes, Lady Charlotte," answered Isobel, " and so will Rex." 

Her allusion to him roused Lady Charlotte, and she turned 
towards him. " My son," she said — ** my only son now." 

Then he was by her side, in a moment, and his arm around her. 

" Mother," he said, " let me be your son instead of Gabriel 
I am the first-bom. Don't rob me any longer of my heritage." 

" Will you care to have it 1 " she asked, with a tearful SBoile. 

** The want of it has been the curse of my life," lie said, 
with a slight touch of bitterness ; " the want of your love, 
mother, drove me into much I had better have avoided — 
would have been the ruin of me, probably, had Heaven not 
sent one of its angels to my rescue in my beloved wife. 
Mother, this woman has been the salvation of both your sons." 

" Reginald, don't make my self-reproaches heavier than 
they are." 

" But it is truth," he repeated ; " but for Isobel, I had been 
lost. I married her, not knowing what she would be to me, 
for my own selfish convenience ; but Heaven has blessed me 
where I least deserved it. I have won the rich treasure of her 
love, unworthily, it is true, but I did not come to the con- 
viction of my happiness until I had passed through deep 
waters to obtain it. I was like a simple fool who picks up a 
rare jewel, and plays fast and loose with it, not knowing its 
worth, until an accident discovers it to him. But now I know 
it, mother, I proclaim it to the world. This woman — ^than 
whom no woman ever more deserved the name my brother 
gave her — has saved me, as she did him. I owe my life — 
my more than life — to her alone. God bless her for it ! " 

Over her bowed head — bowed down upon Lady Charlotte's 
knees in her confusion and sweet pain at hearing her own 
praises — Rex laid his hands as he pronounced that blessing, 
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and let them rest there, and she, feeling their touch and hear- 
ing the words which accompanied it, thanked Heaven in her 
inmost soul for this complete fruition of her brightest hopes. 

" Dieu-dormee I " said Lady Charlotte. She started at the 
familiar name, so unfamiliar from that mouth. " Dieu-donnde, 
my dear daughter, I bless you for your goodness to my sons." 

Then the sweet head and tear-stained face were raised from 
their drooping position until they reached the mother's bosom, 
and lay there. " I have never known a mother," sighed 
Isobel. " If you will let me love you as I feel I can, you will 
have the freshest feelings I possess as yours." 

There was one thing more to be done. Rex brought the 
infant from the next room, and laid it in his mother s arms. 

" Another son for you, mother," he said ; " one that I hope 
will never cause you half the pain that his father has." 

" What is his name % " demanded Lady Charlotte. 

" He is not christened yet," replied the mother, gently ; 
" but his name is to be, if you like it — Gabriel." 

" Gabriel — really Gabriel ! Oh, little Gabriel, how I shall 
love you ! " She rocked the infant closer against her breast, 
and wetted its unconscious face with her tears. " O Gabriel, 
Gabriel, my lost, my darling child ! " 

Let her weep on — ^let the blessed tears descend and moisten 
all that is still left unmoistened, in that once arid heart. Out 
of the greatest grief her life has known — out of the loss of the 
greatest love her life has known — blessings are springing on 
every side of her, as many and as great as most lives know. 

** And what are your plans, Reginald 1 " she inquired pre- 
sently, when her emotion at sight of the infant had somewhat 
subsided. " Where do you intend to live now 1 At your old 
house, I hope." 

"Scarcely yet, mother," he replied. "Isobel and I are 
thinking of spending a year or two abroad before we settle 
again in England." Lady Charlotte was about to express her 
disappointment; but her son checked her. "I should scarcely 
care to settle down in Wimbledon again just yet," he said, 
** where every tradesman would know that I had just come out 
of the Bench. It isn't creditable exactly, although it was not 
my own fault that I went there." 

" I wish I had never let you go,'* sighed Lady Charlotte. 

" Never mind that now, mother," ho replied, "it 's all over, 
thank God, and happily over. But this plan of a couple of 
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years or so in France is not a bad one. You must not forget 
that I have still a debt owing to my brother-in-law, Charles 
Fane, which continental living will help me to pay off. No, 
no, mother," he added, seeing an expression come upon her 
face which he plainly read. "I would rather pay it off myself, 
and be indebted to no one, even to you. I brought this on us 
by my own folly, and I alone must be the one to suffer ; ex- 
cept this dear one, who is part of myself, and she, thank 
Heaven, likes the idea of a residence abroad. After that, if 
we are all spared, we will return to England, and live, I hope, 
at Wimbledon, but happily, I am sure, wherever we may be." 

" I see that the plan is good," Lady Charlotte replied, "but 
I do not like the idea of losing sight of you both for so long." 

" What is to prevent your seeing us, if you choose 1 " he 
answered, gaily, (her sprouting affection made him gay.) " Bring 
all the chicks over too, wherever we may be, to give them a 
good accent, and satisfy your curiosity with respect to our 
doings at the same time. There's nothing easier now-a-days." 

" I acknowledge that," Lady Charlotte replied, " and I will 
do more than acknowledge, upon a condition, that you and 
Isobel come back with me to Wimbledon and spend the rest 
of your time at * The Oaks.' Don't refuse me, Reginald, it *8 
the first request your mother's love has made you." 

He could not refuse, with the knowledge that what she said 
was true. He braved the open eyes of the Wimbledon shop- 
keepers, and the conviction that every nursemaid there believed 
that he had been " had up for stealing," and walked amongst 
them, conscious of his own integrity, every inch a king. 

But it was in little less than a month afterwards that he 
and Isobel took their departure for Paris, 



CHAPTER XXXVn. 

THE LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 

Shall I run the risk of being condemned by the critics as a 
lax moralist, if instead of forcing my brain to invent all kinds 
of impossible endings to the adventures of the fictitious char- 
acters which it has conceived, I simply turn over the leaves of 
the great book of Nature, and transcribe therefrom what would 
in all probability have happened to them had they really 
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walked this earth 1 Perhaps I may, and yet I prefer to risk 
it, and follow the bent of my own inclination, to pandering 
to the weakness of those minds who cannot read "sermons in 
stones, and good in everything." For, after all, who am I 
writing for 1 — children, or men and women % It is all very 
well to impress the youthful mind with the truth that punish- 
ment follows vice, even in this world, by the means of bears and 
bogies, but we of a larger growth, if our minds, that is to say, 
have kept any pace with our bodies, do not surely require the 
extraneous aid of some frightful calamity, or sudden death, to 
convince us that the wicked do not go unpunished. We know 
that bears and bogies are not the general rule in this life, that 
the worst, according to our creed, of men and women live as 
long, as prosperously, and, as far as our limited sight extends, 
as happily as less careless mortals. And shall we, grasping 
these feeble pens, and jotting down whatever comes into these 
imperfect brains, presume to imagine that, in leaving the close 
track of nature and cutting a new pathway for ourselves, we 
can improve the system of the world's morality, teach a lesson 
by our poor imaginings which the Great Father of his children 
does not consider necessary to illustrate in our lives % 

Faithful to Nature, but Nature must not always be painted. 
So the critic cries. But why not % Did God intend us to 
keep our eyes closed upon the doings of our fellow-creatures 1 
or has He labelled them thus ; — " This is a good man, and this 
is a bad man, — take warning ! " Does he not rather set the 
lesson before us, and leave us to apply the moral for ourselves 1 

And if the novelist be faithful, even in his mimic men and 
women, a lesson must be apparent to those who are not blind 
or who choose to read it. And to those who do not choose, 
would the relation of any frightful catastrophe bring the 
truth more forcibly home 1 — ^I think not. 

These remarks tend, as you may suppose, to the final dis- 
position of Henry Halkett. He has been the villain in these 
pages, the bad man who betrayed his friend's trust, led a 
careless woman's steps downwards, and destroyed for a time 
much that was innocent and happy in a young girl's life. He 
ought, by rights, to be crushed in a railway accident, or 
drowned at sea, or die alone and untended of some painful 
disease. But though to the world, were any one, or all of 
these calamities to happen to him, I acknowledge he would 
prove no loss, yet there have been men as false as Halkett, 
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walking the earth, during the last ten years, who walk it still. 
And so does he. He has not been much in England since 
the disgraceful business which took him abroad transpired, 
but he is still alive. Living about in Paris and other places 
of note for dissipation, well-known at the gaming-tables and 
shunned by all of honour who so know hiia, Henry HaJkett 
has degenerated into the worst description of roue that the 
gay capital can produce. You will scarcely need to ask if he 
is happy under such circumstances. Could any man be happy, 
who lives such a life as his has been, and is ? He is with out 
friends, without character, without hope. Is that not enough, 
without any railway accident or sudden death ? May I not 
leave him safely thus, without fearing to be told in public 
print that I do not sufficiently prove my own censure of so 
bad a man's actions ? If not, let me remind you that if he does 
not repent — if he glories in his crime to the last — ^there yawns 
for him a punishment more fearful than any words of mine 
could describe to you. And if I leave him with his life, yet one 
poor chance of evading it, am I doing more than God does for 
us all ? He passes from these pages, and is done with. Would 
that the harm his baneful existence shed round it could have 
passed away as easily, and been as easily forgotten ? 

Life with the Feytons goes on much the same as it has 
ever done, although ten years see the elder children men 
and women, and the babies gone to school. Isobel Reverdon 
has made up the quarrel she had with them on the evening of 
her husband's arrest, but she has never tried to establish an 
intimacy between the families. The Peytons are not people 
to be intimate with, and agree ; therefore Isobel visits them 
occasionally, and is always ready to help them if necessaiy, 
but nothing more. 

She is very happy, as she deserves to be. She has never 
written another book ; she has no need to do it, no time to do 
it. Those who love her so much would not renounce the 
pleasures of her society, unless it was really necessary, — so 
she has never tried her hand at literature. 

The Fanes resided on the Continent with the Reverdons, 
for about a twelvemonth, and then took sail for Australia, 
where Charles thought, in the prospect of a family, it might 
be advisable to dig up a few more nuggets, before he finally 
retired from business. They returned to settle at home, how- 
ever, about five years afterwards, with a great many babies^ 
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all worth their weight in gold of course, but still not trans- 
ferable in the money market. But Charlie and Lucy are very 
good parents, and prefer their babies to nuggets any day. 

Now I have done witli happiness. I must leave the present, 
and wander back once more into the past, as I left it in my 
last chapter. Not a pleasant change as you will acknowledge. 

Over the bright sunshine of my picture, there now rises a 
cloud. Instead of the merry sound of children's voices, the 
noise of little pattering feet, the warmth of the home fireside, 
the blessed interchange of love, I see the pavements of the 
streets of Babylon, I hear the words of strife, the loud call of 
business ; I feel the rain descending on my face, the shud- 
dering feeling which the closing in of a dark dismal evening 
gives us, the worse than shudder which proceeds from contact 
with a sorrow which we are powerless to heal. 

Rex Reverdon felt the change in the weather as he passed 
under the piazza of the Haymarket on his way towards his 
home. It was tbeir last evening in England, and he and 
Isobel were staying at one of the London hotels, in readiness 
for their start upon the morrow. Rex had been out upon 
business, and it was later than he had thought. As some 
clock near at hand struck ten, he quickened his footsteps, 
buttoning his greatcoat around him as he went, chilly and 
cold, dark and damp, but what cared Rex Reverdon for all 
this. There in his home, where Isobel was, awaited him 
light, and love, and warmth, and the cheerless night outside 
only made the picture in his mind's eye seem brighter by 
the contrast. He fancied her to himself, waiting for him, by 
the piled-up fire, supper on the table, and baby, — ^that incor- 
rigible baby who always would be wide-awake at inconvenient 
times, that uninteresting baby, who he was beginning to love 
80 much for his dear mother's sake (I think few men care for 
babies, for their own) — cooing and crowing upon her lap as 
she warmed his naked feet at the bright flame. A lonely walk 
is a grand time for thinking, and Rex Reverdon had quite 
lost himself in contemplation of the vivid picture he had 
drawn, when, as he traversed the piazza of the Haymarket, 
something touched his arm, which he shook off impatiently. 
But this touch was persevering. It returned to the attack 
with a firmer pressure, and a voice said, " Rex ! " 

He turned — and Elizabeth Ashton's face and figure were 
before him ! He looked at her for a moment, scarcely realia- 
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ing it was she, and when he did so he retreated a few steps 
backward. He had cared for this woman once, he had believed 
she cared for him, but he was going home to his wife, home 
to the touch of that pure hand, the touch of those pure lips, 
and, — he stepped backward. 

** Are you airaid I shall hurt you 1 *' she said, in a would-be 
careless manner, " that you look as if you would like to run 
away. I am so glad to see you are out again. I thought 
you would be pleased to speak to me, too. Hex." 

" So I am," he replied, ashamed of the betrayal of his 
aversion ; " very glad to see you, Lizzie, but what are you 
doing here alone 1 It is not fit that you should be out so 
late, and on such a night.'' 

He glanced upwards to the drizzling sky as he spoke, and 
then upon her dress, which was of some light gay material, 
and looked but ill fitted to brave bad weather in. She took 
no notice of his question, but plied him with another. 

" Did your wife give you my message, Hex 1 *' 

" She did," he answered curtly, scarcely liking even so 
slight an allusion to Isobel from Elizabeth Ashton's lips. " I 
was glad to hear it, Lizzie, but I never suspected you of wish- 
ing to rob me." 

** I saw your wife, Eex ; I suppose she told you that I saw 
her. I saw her, but I never touched her. Oh ! she looked 
so pure, and holy, and good. The thought of her has haunted 
me ever since. You are a happy fellow to have such a wife." 

" Thank you," was all he said. 

" I told her to tell you, what I say now, that I had no hand 
in the trick that scoundrel Halkett played on you. I would 
have prevented it, if I could. I would have made him give 
back the money, if I could. I followed him to Dover with 
that intention, but I got nothing from him but ill treatment." 

" Did he dare to ill treat you, Lizzie 1 " said Rex, his 
natural gallantry overcoming his dislike of all things con- 
nected with that business ; " did he strike you ? " 

" Not he," exclaimed Lizzie Ashton, scornfully ; " not but 
what he would have done it, had it answered his purpose. 
But he had a better game to play than that. Stand closer, 
Rex," she added, drawing deeper within the shade of the 
colonnades, " and I will tell you what he did : he tried to 
murder me." 

*The villain — the unmitigated villain !" exclaimed Rex — " I 
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only wish I had his throat beneath my hand at this moment. 
How did he do it, Lizzie % " 

She looked too worn and weary even to be able to feel ex- 
cited under the relation of her wrongs. Her eyes neither 
kindled nor flashed ; her delicate nostril was quiescen^ ; her 
hand unclenched. She merely gave a kind of half laugh, as 
she replied — 

'* Pushed me into the water, as I was following him into 
the steam-boat ; for I was determined to cross with him 
to Calais if I could not get money out of him any other way. 
But Mr Halkett was clever enough to get rid of me by another 
plan. He pushed me backwards into the water ; and, I sup- 
pose, I struck my head falling ; for when I became sensible I 
was in the hotel, and the steamer miles upon its way." 

" Have you written to him since ? " said Rex. 

"Written to him ! no," she replied. "I do not know his 
address ; and if I did, what would be the use % such a man 
must be frightened or worried into doing right, and letters 
wouldn't frighten him. No, no ; I have left him alone for 
the present, my time for revenge may come yet." 

" And where are you living now, Lizzie % " 

" Not at my old lodgings. It signifies nothing to you 
where." 

" You haven 't left the stage I " 

" Left the stage ! " she exclaimed, shrilly, and this time 
she really appeared roused ; " and how should I keep on the 
stage, as that man left me ? Look here, Eex, he had run me 
into debt on every side. He had persuaded me, that, in my 
profession, it would pay in the end for me to have the same 
luxuries that actresses higher up on the boards indulge in. I 
told him that my salary would not cover it : that I should go 
in debt. But he induced me to do as he proposed, and pro- 
mised to become liable for what I could not afford. The very 
day he took his flight for Calais, he had engaged to meet me 
at my house and settle all my bills. I knew he was lying at 
the time. I guessed, after that interview with you, (which I 
overheard,) what his next step would be. I followed him to 
Dover as I have told you ; and the result of our interview was 
that he refused to give me a penny ; that he ended — on my 
importunity — by trying to drown me in Dover Harbour. 
That *s your friend, Eex Reverdon. Has he behaved worse 
to you than to me % " 
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He was silent, and the woman went on, hurriedly — 

" I was obliged to leave the Prince's Theatre : my salary 
would not disburse my debts, and after Halkett*s flight, and 
your arrest, the tradespeople would trust me no longer*. " 

" And how are you living now, Lizzie 1 " 

His voice was stem ; his eyes were very grave ; and he 
looked her steadily in the face as he spoke. Then she cowered 
beneath his glance — at first laughed lightly, and with a free 
recklessness — and then turned her eyes uneasily from side to 
side, and finally clasped both her hands upon his arms with a 
tight grip as if he was the sole good thing to which she clung. 

" Rex," she said, ** you have always been good to me — you 
loved me once. Rex — don't ask me that question again. If I 
had been drowned that night, in Dover Harbour, it would 
have been the best thing for me ; if the blow my head received 
had dashed my brains out, it would have been happiness com- 
pared to what this is ; to stand thus before your searching 
gaze, and not be able to meet it." 

Her head, with its light covering of lace and flowers, bowed 
itself upon her clasped hands on his arm, and rested there for 
half a moment ; and yet passers-by scarcely turned to look at 
them a second time ; a woman in distress is not so unusual a 
sight in the gay streets of London. He was going to speak 
to her, but she feared what he might say, and forestalled his 
intention. 

" Don't speak to me," she exclaimed, raising her head ; and 
the remembrance of her sharp thin features, and her sad gray 
eyes, haunted Rex Reverdon for many a day afterwards ; 
" don't say what you think — or curse me — for having for- 
gotten I once had your love, until you hear one thing : your 
wife bid * God bless me' — she laid her hand here, upon my 
shoulder ; (I didn't touch her, mind," she said, with a strange 
earnestness, " it was of her own free will.) She laid her holy 
blessed hand upon me here, and said, * God bless you always.* 
Always — she made no condition — she stipidated for no time ; 
she said always. It rests upon me now. Rex Reverdon, I 
think of it sometimes in the night, or when I ought to pray, 
and try to believe it still speaks to God for me. Don't say 
what you think — don't tell me what I am — ^until you weU 
remember that your wife bid God bless me always." 

" And so do I," he said. " I will do more. I will give 
you the means of seeking His blessing for yourself, Lizzie. I 
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did love you once — with a false, spurious love, perhaps, but 
at the moment, real to Bue. By that love, let me rescue you 
now. Let me search out the means for placing you where 
you can earn your own living. I was going abroad to-morrow, 
but I will delay my departure for that reason only, if you will 
let me do it." 

" Too late ! " she exclaimed, with her half bitter, careless 
laugh, the serious mood gone from her in a moment, " alto- 
gether too late, my dear Eex. Thank you all the same for 
your good intentions. Have I been talking nonsense % The 
recollection of that man's falsehood towards us both, does 
occasionally make me say more than I ought or intend to do ; 
but the worry of it is a past worry, not worth thinking about 
— no use thinking about, any way. Could thinking undo his 
work, undo the work of others like himself, it might be worth 
spending one's life in thought. But now ;/ am his work, 
Rex — I and a thousand others with me — the work of Halkett 
and men of Halkett's stamp. Could any thinking unmake 
me % Pshaw ! But I didn't stop you for this. I only wanted 
to congratulate you in person on your reappearance in society, 
and to repeat my message to you in person also. Now, you 
say that you are going to leave England to-morrow, so I am 
just in time, then, to give you my farewell." 

'' Lizzie, don't talk like that," he said, distressed at her 
apparent levity, "I have money, as you know. Halkett's 
treachery only caused me a temporary embarrassment. Let 
me send you some. I cannot leave England, and feel I leave 
you in want. Where shall I address to you % " 

" My dear Rex," said Lizzie Ashton, her face reassuming a 
serious look, " do you know, you are really a very kind fellow ; 
but I am in no want. I have no need of money. I am rich 
in everything except ^peace ! " 

The last word came out with a bitter intonation, which 
thrilled through him. 

" Lizzie, my money might purchase you even that." 

" Do you think so % " she said. " No ; I 'm afraid you 're 
mistaken. I told you before, it's too late. Now, I won't 
keep you longer. Gk) back to your happy home, and forget 
you met me. Good night ! " 

*' But I cannot ! " exclaimed Rex, old memories rising in 
his heart, and thickening the tones of his voice. ** Lizzie, let 
me help you — let me at least know where to find you." 
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'^ It's too late I '' she answered, with the same laugh that 
had made him shudder before. '^ My dear fellow^ don't be 
foolish ; it *s altogether too late." 

She passed from him as she spoke — ^passed from under the 
colonnades and dark piazza into the blackness of the gather- 
ing night : the last he saw of her, the fluttering folds of her 
light raiment ; the last he heard, the echo of her bitter, reck- 
less laugh. 

Home and Isobel were before him, and yet he stood under 
those colonnades, and watched the place where she had dis- 
appeared from his view ; home and Isobel, the crowing child, 
the blazing fire, were all before him, and he loved them, and 
looked forward to them, as loyally as ever faithful heart anti- 
cipated the delights of its own hearth — ^and yet he stood spell- 
bound, awe-struck, and gazed after the woman who had once 
been dear to him — stood between the old love and the new — 
the woman he had loved, the woman who loved him — ^the bad 
and the good angels of his life ; and as he stood and thought, 
and then woke up with a start, to find the fluttering raiment 
had totally disappeared — the echo of the careless, bitter. 
Heaven-forsaken laughter died away in silence — ^he lifted his 
hat from off his head, and said, reverently, " God have mercy 
on her !" 

I wish that every man and woman who reads this book 
would join the prayer, and make it general — 

" God have mercy on all such I " 



THE END. 
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